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INTRODUCTION 


Six decades have passed since the October evening in 1917 
(November 7 by the new calendar) when Russian working people 
massed ın the streets of the city of Petrograd and marched under 
the leadership of a revolutionary party known as the Bolsheviks 
to storm the old Winter Palace of the tsars : .That evening, 
which finally brought the people to power and initiated the 
world’s first vocialist state, was one of the great revolutionary 
moments of history, dramatic, world-shaking, still echoing 

Today tourists in ther millions, from all countries, walk over 
the cobblestones in the great square before the Winter Palace 
now a museum ın a city transformed They come from the 
four corners of the earth to see the birthplace of the new 
society that came into being on that long-past evening In the 
city, renamed Leningrad—City of Lenin—after the leader of 
the Bolsheviks, they may see the new society, socialism, function- 
ing in full maturity, as ıt functions for over 260 million people 
m the 15 republics that make up the vast Soviet Union 

Consciously or unconsciously, all the world’s people since 
1917 have been affected by the October Revolution and by the 
building of a strong socialist system ın the multi-nationalitied 
Soviet Union. Those most consciously influenced have been 
drawn ın increasing millions to struggle for socialism in their 
own countries, while mankind as a whole has benefited enor- 
mously from the peace program of the Soviet Union, from 
peaceful coexistence and detente, from ats friendly trade policies 
and cultural exchanges, its anti-fascist and anti-imperialist stands, 
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its material aid and solidarity extended to lhberation move- 
ments and to developing countries around the globe 

The events of that revolution in 1917 and of the six decades 
of building and defending socialism that have followed it have 
been analysed and hotly discussed perhaps more than any other 
episode or epoch in history Few human beings can have lived 
so remotely in the world as to have been unaware of this 
Much of the outpouring has been praise or passionate defence, 
but the Soviet Union has also been attacked, criticised and calum- 
niated more than any other country The proponents of 
monopolist capital have never wanted to forgive, to tell the 
truth about, or to leave in peace those who have built a new 
and better way of life 

It 1s symptomatic that controversy has continued about the 
Soviet Union when more than two generations have been span- 
ned since ıt was established. 

The example set by the USSR has aroused the most profound 
alarm and fear in the exploiters of all stripes, and in all those 
who enjoy advantages and individual privileges in the old society 
that they strive to prolong even when it has outlived its historical 
usefulness. 

It u significant that many of those who have come in increas- 
ing numbers to visit the Soviet Union do so precisely because 
of the questions and attacks directed against ıt ın the countries 
where they live They come to see for themselves 

For the people who hve in a capitalist society, with its vast 
opinion forming and imdoctnnatmng apparatus that has grown 
tremendously since 1917, the process of coming to understand, 
to be friendly towards and to defend the Soviet Union can be 
long and difficult. To some degree, 1t ıs akin to that discarding 
of a chained mentality that swept over the peoples of the old 
tsarist empire in 1917, enabling them to see clearly who ther 
friends and who their enemies were 

One doesn’t have to be a revolutionary to develop a fnendly 
attitude towards the Soviet Union—one can do so merely as a 
respector of normal relations between peoples—but to arrive at 
such an outlook m any case usually requires a considerable effort 
to get to know the new socialist reality. 


Chapter I 
GETTING TO KNOW THE NEW REALITY 


“TEACHERS” AND WOLVES 


I was 49 years old, in 1965, before I was able to visit the 
Soviet Union as the condition known as the “cold war” began 
to unfreeze, releasing normal human relations For me, however, 
it was not a voyage of discovery but a visit of confirmation I 
had come to see a socialist society that was not a phenomenon 
new and strange to me, but one that had been a living factor 
in my hfe for decades, stirring my sagination, shaping my 
outlook and my very behaviour 

.. I was born and grew up in that bulwark of capitalism, the 
Unuted States. Although I was born one year to the exact month 
pnor to the date that the Russian people setzed revolutionary 
power, and though my personal growth to maturity occurred 
literally in parallel to that of the socialist state, I was hardly 
aware of its existence or of what it stood for until I had left 
secondary school : 

Looking back, I can realise the ideological obstacles and misin- 
formation that had to be overcome in my own mind before I 
could begin to observe or understand the Soviet Union objective- 
ly Although I come from an Amencan working-class family, my 
father having been a factory worker all his life, that no 
guarantee that I would have a real working-class outlook im a 
country hke the United States 

My earliest recollection of hearing as a schoolchild about the 
land that had become the Soviet Umon was around 1927, in 
a classroom where geography was taught Soviet society was 
then ten years old, but neither the geography textbook we used 
nor the teacher said anything about the country being the Soviet 


Union The textbook had a chapter entitled “Russia” and it was 
about tsarist Russa, with old illustrations of the Nizhm Novgorod 
fair and of the reportedly “devout” people entering onion-domed 
churches 

Part of the chapter and of the teacher’s lecture were devoted 
to a story that was supposed to typify Russian lıfe This was the 
story of a family of Russians racing in the horse-drawn sledge 
across a snow-covered steppe pursued by wolves. The wolves keep 
overtaking the sledge and to lighten the load and to distract the 
pursuers the father keeps throwing the children and then his 
wife one by one to the wolves, until only the father manages to 
reach safety That story was the only umpression left with my 
classmates and me about Russia, where hfe, we felt, must be 
harsh and brutal 

Later, from secondary school, the only recollection that sur- 
vives for me about “Red Russia,” as it was identified by then, 
1s of a visiting lecturer, around 1932 Paid to address our school 
assembly by the local education department, he claimed to have 
just been to the Soviet Union 

His lecture was a senes of anecdotes that all ended with the 
word “Nichevo” (“at doesn’t matter”). The anecdotes were all 
of despair and of callous indifference to life and progress “under 
the Bolsheviks” A worker he claimed to have seen in a factory 
allegedly wrecked a machine out of ignorance, and when he was 
asked how he felt about ıt, said “Nichevo” Peasants on a collec- 
tive farm, he said, let the grain rot in the fields because “it 
wasn’t their own,” and sat around saying “Nichevo.” A govern- 
ment official, when reportedly asked by our lecturer if the Five- 
Year Plan (ıt was the first and was heavily dended ın the capitalist 
countnes) would succeed, supposedly replied “Nichevo.” There 
were many such anecdotes, and the lecturer concluded by 
saying that the Soviet Union could be summed up ın one word, 
“Nichevo.” 

It all seemed quite consistent for people who reportedly had 
the habit of throwing each other to the wolves. 


HOW EYES ARE. OPENED 


In my early years I knew nothing about the Soviet Union 
except this and similar kinds of propaganda, most of which was 
absorbed in almost subliminal fashion from the press, periodicals 
or cinema, creating images of a grey, dreary police state in which 
listless people had no freedom, no rights, no family life, no con- 
sumer goods and not enough food, in which nothing worked right, 
plans were failures, and the Communists were thugs who terroris- 
ed the rest of the population. A Soviet citizen would find it 
hard to imagine such ceaseless, daily depiction of himself and of 
his society as being in a kind of prison in which no laughter 
was ever heard, no opinion was ever expressed, nothing creative 
was possible, no one worked productively, and certainly no 
enjoyment of living occurred. Above all, one was led to think, 
no Soviet citizen really wanted socialism, which was imposed 
by some kind of a dictatorship. 

On the other hand, while the Soviet people supposedly lived 
in misery and enslavement at home, they were nevertheless 
reportedly sent abroad in vast numbers as spies, agitators and 
other kinds of subversive elements to impose this terrible way 
of life that they hated on the rest of the world. 

My own emancipation from this propaganda did not begin to 
occur until I was nearly 20 years old. Up to that time I had 
never met a single person who sympathised with or spoke a word 
of favour for the Soviet Union. It was (and is) possible for 
most Americans to go through their entire lives without encoun-. 
tering any opinion that might refute the slanders against a 
socialist country. In my case, perception was associated with trying 
to find work in the midst of the Great Depression that engulfed 
the entire capitalist world in the 1930s, when 18 million workers, 
were unemployed in the United States alone. Standing hopelessly 
in job-hunting queues, without coins to rattle together in one’s 
pockets, can be a great stimulus to an inquiring mind. I started 
to examine everything about the society around me that had 
placed me in that condition, seeking out literature and publica-. 
tions that also asked questions and demanded changes. It brought 
me to the literature of socialism, and to honest descriptions of the 
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Soviet Umon, where no exploitation or unemployment existed 
All of these were very great revelations 

When I did find a job in 1937 I worked mainly on the midmght 
shift m a large factory On a side street near the factory there was 
a small cinema house One evening, on my way to work, I saw 
advertised a series of Soviet film classics, the showing arranged 
by a left-wing group Up to then I had never seen or heard of 
a Soviet film, 

Every evening thereafter before going m to work I saw a film 
Battleship Potemkin, We Are From Kronstadt, Chapayev, The 
Youth of Maxim, The Return of Maxm, Strike, The Mother 
and others, besides an array of news films and portrayals of 
current Soviet hfe It was a tremendous intellectual and emo- 
tional experience for me. I entered the factory each mght as if 
it were the Putilov works in Petrograd, and I was Maxum. My 
fellow workers to whom I described the films called me “the 
Commussar ” 

Soon afterwards I joined a left-wing group and came to know 
the sense of fulfilment that comes from participation in people’s 
causes, the same anti-fascist, anti-war, pro-democratic causes that 
the Soviet Union supported It was surprising to me that there 
were so many other Amencans whose eyes had been opened as 
mine now were 

We saw the Soviet Union as the main hope and defender of 
mankind We cheered, with our hearts in our throats, the Soviet 
assistance to the Spanish people in their armed resistance to the 
fascists. At the difficult tıme of the Soviet-German Pact in 1939 
we fought an upstream battle ın defence of that step During the 
protective “winter war” with the Mannerheim fascist regime of 
Finland, when the capitalist countnes rang with reactionary cries 
for a general anti-Soviet attack, we stood up m unswerving 
defence of the correctness of that war 

For most people, a great charity came to the international situa- 
tion when the Red Army began its herote resistance to the fascist 
mvasion on June 22, 1941 Not only was the Great Patriotic 
War of the Soviet Union a universal inspiration, but ıt made 
the Soviet Union the outstanding ally of all democratic people 
everywhere, n all countnes. The Soviet people’s mission of 
hberaton won them literally universal respect. 
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During the war years of 1941-1945 anti-Soviet propaganda 
necessarily became muted and ıt was possible to have a relatively 
unimpeded view of a socialist country that was being defended 
to the death by its devoted citizens. The world watched ın soli- 
darity, anxiety and admiration the defence of Leningrad, Odessa, 
Sevastopol, and Stalingrad Everybody rejoiced at the -routing 
of the fascist hordes near Moscow 

I spent those war years in the US army, in the various island- 
to-island campaigns against the Japanese militarists, from 
Australia to New Guinea, the Philippmes and Okinawa all the 
way to Tokyo, and each step of the way I was conscious of 
fighting on the same side in the same cause with my Soviet 
brothers who were advancing. simultaneously from the Volga to the 
Elbe, and doing the main job of smashing the fascist enemy 
The unprecedented courage and heroism of the Soviet soldiers 
brought about that victory over fascism. 


SOLIDARITY FROM A CELL 


When, during the postwar period, the capitalst powers that 
had felt the need of a Soviet ally to save them from fascist 
conquest reasserted their smperialist aims and reverted to efforts 
to “roll back” socialism in the Soviet Union and in the new 
countries that had become socialist as a result of the crushing 
of fascism, they had to resort to unprecedented propaganda, 
repressive laws and disruption of normal relations ın order to 
expunge from their peoples the wartime friendly feelings that 
they had developed for the Soviet Union. They erected an “iron 
curtain,” a “cold war” and a “containment” policy in order to 
arouse hatred for the Soviet Union and to isolate the socialist 
system. The campaign of hes, distortion and musrepresentation 
exceeded that which had been carned on 1n the years after 1917 

My own country, the United States, underwent the most in- 
tensive and most virulent aspects of that campaign, which was 
directed not merely at the Soviet Union but at all progressive 
Americans who called for friendship with the Soviet people and 
who opposed the mulitarist preparations for aggression against 
socialist states and against the hberation movements of the world. 
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It was a great testing time for those who would stand up to be 
counted as friends of the Soviet Union 

Durning the “cold war” years I was not in the United States. 
Soon after the end of the war against fascism I had returned 
to the Philippines, which had been an Amencan colony seized 
and occupied temporarily by Japan, where I had met, admired 
and loved the members of the wartime Filipino anti-Japanese 
guerrilla movement I had returned to work with and then to 
join the Philippine national hberation movement, as an American 
anti-imperialst who was determined to act ın all ways of soli- 
danty with those fighting for hberation against oppression now 
emanating from forces ın my own country Although the Philip- 
pines had been given a nominal independence m 1946, ıt was 
immediately subjected to thoroughgoing US neo-coloniahsm, one 
feature of which was brutal armed suppression of the national 
liberation movement that opposed such conditions Along with 
my Filipino friends, and side by side with the Filipino comrade 
Cela whom I marned, I participated in a long guermilla resis- 
tance struggle that followed 

From our guerrilla camps ın mountains and forests, we watch- 
ed with joy the swift reconstruchon of the Soviet economy 
out of the wartime devastation, the Soviet breaking of the United 
States’ nuclear monopoly ın a remarkably short time, its blocking 
of imperialist interventions and provocations, its support for 
liberation movements, for developing countries, and for world 
peace. To us, the Soviet Union was our great internationalst 
friend, and every advance by the Soviet people meant a decline in 
the chances that unperialist ams in the Philippines and elsewhere 
might succeed. 

Even-when our armed hberation struggle was suppressed 
through US umperialist intervention, and when many of my Fil 
pimo comrades and I were captured to be smpnsoned with death 
sentences or hfe unprisonment, our faith in ultimate freedom 
and victory was largely sustained by the knowledge that the antı- 
impenahst forces of the world were steadily growing stronger 
with the Soviet Union as their vanguard 
> During the ten years that I was a political pmsoner ın the 
Philippines, our jailers never ceased attempts to make us surren- 
der our beliefs. Among these were constant efforts to persuade 
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us to abandon our trust in the Soviet Union The US agencies 
in the Philippines in particular poured upon us anti-Soviet publi- 
cations, by the hate-merchants of the “cold war,” by the emissa- 
ries of the ımpenalıst intelligence services, by the “Kremlino- 
logists” who make a profession out of anti-Soviet propaganda. 

At the time a barrage of propaganda was directed at us, cap- 
tive audiences, about Soviet “imperialism.” None of us believed 
the tales about Soviet “aggression,” which were, undoubtedly, 
circulated by the CIA Our jailers thought that the four walls 
of a narrow cell could cut off our clear vision of the society that 
gave us hope 

None of the propaganda or the lectures made the slightest 
dent in our faith in the Soviet Union or ın ıts socialist system 
To us, all the propaganda attention given to us and to it was 
simply proof of its strength and of its capacity to arouse interna- 
tional support and emulation. 


A MANY-SIDED VIEWPOINT 


It was after my wife and I won release from prison, due to 
a world-wide campaign that deepened further our internationalist 
feelings, that I was able to make my first visit to the Soviet 
Union, ın 1965 

For thirty years I had hved with an awareness of Soviet power 
and of its significance for mankind, had learned from st, defended 
it, shaped my way of life in accordance with its example and 
the ideas of its founders and leaders. Inevitably a strong element 
of idealism tends to enter the mental picture of Soviet life retain- 
ed by many lke myself who have felt its influence from afar Very 
often it ıs a poster-like picture of muscular workers holding aloft 
banners. 

Did the reality correspond with the mages and the visions? 
It was only natural that in practice everything proved to be much 
more complicated In my case, the mmpressions that I’ve received 
have been multiple because I have been able to view the Soviet 
Union from a number of standpoints 

Furst, as an American worker Having worked, lıke my father 
before me, for years in factories and foundnes, as labourer and 
machine-operator, and as trade unionist, I have a worker's appre- 
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ciation of Soviet planning, production and factory management, 
of Soviet trade unions and their responsibilities, 

Secondly, as a wnter I have been a professional writer since 
1946, of short stones, poetry, essays, history, and political journal- 
ism I was also interested in science. In 1972 I was awarded a 
doctorate in history by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
which was a great honour for me 

Thirdly, as a soldier Having served in the US army throughout 
World War II, and subsequently with a guernila army, I have 
brought the understanding of a comrade-in-arms to the tremen- 
dous achievement by the Red Army and the Soviet guernilas in 
smashing the fascist armies, to appreciating the significance of the 
Great Patriotic War, and to being aware of the dedication to peace 
by the entire Soviet people, who had suffered more than any 
other nation dunng the war 

Fourthly, as a participant in a national hberation struggle ın 
a colonial country Closely identified as I have been with the 
Filpino people in anti imperialiat struggle, ın guermila warfare, 
and ın shared long unprisonment, I also see Soviet hfe and insti- 
tutions through their eyes. The national development of the 
Soviet republics, the solution of the agrarian problem, the socialist 
transformation of pre-capitalist society—these I have seen ın 
relation to the lıfe and conditions of Filipino workers and peas 
ants, and of the hundreds of milhons hke them in Asia, Afnca 
and Latın America. 

In addition, I have hved for many years ın Great Britain, 
and have been able to make comparisons between British circum- 
stances and those of Soviet society 

Since 1965 I have returned with my wife, Ceha, to the Soviet 
Union each year, observing, studying, absorbing. The smpressions 
gained over a decade or more are of a society in dynamic growth, 
both ın the maternal features of city and countryside and ın 
characteristics of the people. This book ıs a record of those 
mopressions, by a fend of the Soviet Union. 


Chapter IT 
LIVING IN A SOCIALIST WAY 


On the skylmes of all Soviet cities, and across the vast coun- 
tryside as well, the tall cranes stand always in silhouette, hke 
great nest-building birds They were everywhere when I first 
arrived in Leningrad, m Moscow, ın Tashkent, and they are 
everywhere stili, changing location but always busy at the task 
of building 

It 1s above all a society m construction, which goes on, if 
anything, more intensively today than when Soviet power was 
proclaimed or when the First Five-Year Plan was launched in 
1929 The sense of newness and freshness, of a society literally 
springing up on all sides, 1s ever-present, and ıt seems constantly 
to expand rather than to contract or slow down It s not merely 
a phenomenon for the eye the calls and the pronouncements of 
government, from the Supreme Soviet to the local councils, ring 
always with the language of growth and expansion, with greater 
goals, larger plans 

A Soviet frend once said to me “People who have not yet won 
ther way to socialism usually think that the greatest problem 
1s winning the revolutionary struggle for power Actually, the 
problems only begin with the attainment of people’s power The 
real problems are ın organising the new society, in mobilising the 
people in unified production efforts, in preparing and carrying out 
plans that have never before been attempted Building, and 
constructing, and erecting something new 1s always more difficult 
than teanng down something that ıs old * 

I have never forgotten this. It needs to be kept in mind by 
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everyone who logks critically from afar at what the Soviet people 
have done, and are doing 

In their streets, Soviet citizens are perpetually having to 
detour on boardwalks along hoardings that enclose construction 
sites, or to balance across ditches for water mains, gas mains, 
power lines I did this in 1965, around hoardings in the Arbat 
district of Moscow A few visits later and the magnificent wide 
avenue of modern buildings, Kalinin Prospect, stood there in 
dazzling vista. 

This year, says the plan in 1978, there will be 3 5 million square 
metres of new housing in Moscow alone, and I have no doubt 
that the plan has been put to hfe The same can be observed in 
dozens of cities and towns of all the Soviet republics 

.. One of the great esthetic thrills today 1s to approach 
Moscow from its airport, or by any highway, and to see the 
immense panorama of white and tinted new tower housing, widely 
spaced, landscaped along very broad avenues. In the older cities 
this 1s chiefly a phenomenon of the outer rings, but there are 
many cities in the western regions of the country (Minsk, for 
example) almost totally rebuilt, from centre to city limits, from 
the ruins left behind by the Nazı invaders, while in the eastern 
regions extending over Siberia new cities have grown faster in 
recent years than the cartographers can chart them, an admira- 
ble achievement 

The countryside, too, = a scene of construction that has 
unfolded visibly an recent years. On the collective and state 
farms as well as ın the towns the apartment block with all 
amenities has been replacing the older peasant house, and the 
department, food and service stores have risen hterally beside 
the peasant’s private vegetable plot. This ıs a part of what the 
Soviet Union means by equalising or removing the differences 
between the cities and the countryside 

All 1s vigour and creation, a state of being that has been 
remarkably sustained for over 60 years. I believe that the most 
remarkable features of the Soviet people include optimism, 
lofty moral standards and desire to do creative work. Each 
citizen regards himself a master in his country he ıs building 
it and is responsible for its future This constructive drive has 
become for me all the more impressive with each year because 


of the mounting contrast with conditions in the United States, 
Britain and the Phihppimes with which I am familar There, 
stagnation, deterioration, and a decline in facilities have be- 
come increasingly prevalent as crisis saps the energies of the 
society. Each year the contrast between the vitality of the Soviet 
system and the chronic social lls of capitalist society has been 
more vivid 

It ıs not difficult, therefore, to understand why certain groups 
in the capitalist countries today seek to impede the development 
of detente and peaceful co-existence they are aware of the 
impact to be made upon a citizen of New York, London or 
Manila who would find ıt freer under detente to visit and to see 
for himself or herself the real nature of a socialist society 


ABSENT CAPITALISTS, 
EXISTING ABUNDANCE 


As one who believes in the system of socialism, I arnved in 
the Soviet Union for the first time with a mixture of anticipation 
and anxiety Along with the pleasure of seeing in reality that 
about which I had dreamed, I carried a small lingering concern 
over what I would find, bred lıke a germ by decades of anti- 
Soviet propaganda that can have an unconscious effect even 
when one believes ıt to be untrue A great many like me— 
Amenicans, Englishmen, Filipinos—aincere workers for a new 
society, have approached the Soviet Union in the same way, 
expecting beliefs to be confirmed, but also wanting involuntary 
questions to be laid to rest 

The physical sight of Soviet construction, that vision of an 
expanding society, 1s ın itself a powerful answer to questions 
For the Filipino peasant accustomed to a furnitureless house of 
bamboo and thatch, the sight 1s awesome, and when told that 
the immense number of comfortable houses has been built for 
the Soviet citizens in the past thirty years and handed over to 
them as a rule free of charge, it ıs all the more impressive He 
is especially umpressed by the fact that ıt was done without 
landlords or foreign imperialists 

Of course, the key difference between New York and Moscow, 
and between London and Leningrad, 1s not one of architecture 
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or construction techniques, but of who owns the construction 
units that do the building, and the structures that are built, and 
of who benefits from them 


A classical case exists in the middle of London, a mammoth 
many-room tower block, Centre Port, that was finished ın 1966 
but was still empty in 1978 It has never had a tenant. It was 
built solely for property speculation, its value to its owner 
growing as it nts there empty, due to the soaring cost of land 
and property ın an age of massive inflation Homeless Londoners, 
who are totally without a place to hve, have demonstrated 
before Centre Point demanding that it be turned into apartment 
dwellings, but they have been ignored The pnvate ownership 
of land and of a great number of buildings by a small number 
of the wealthy, who extract very high rents, 1s the invisible 
resident of the capitalist ates. 

I knew that in the Sovet Union I would find an absence of 
capitahsts or bankers or landlords, an absence of corrupt politic- 
sans who carry out the private wishes of the capitalist or the 
landlord They would be absent because they were cast off by 
the October Revolution, because they are incompauble with a 
socialist society, m which all land and factores are socially 
owned, and which serves the imterests of the great mass of the 
ordinary people, the Soviet citizens 


In travelling extensively and talking to many people, I have 
not only never encountered exploiters, but I have never met or 
heard of anyone who in any way wanted their return 

One of the main anti-Soviet propaganda themes is that a 
non-capitalist system cannot be efficient and cannot produce 
an abundance of commodities. 


In the post-war years, it was possible for such propaganda to 
get away with depicting Soviet hfe, or a version of ıt, in an 
unfavourable way, at least as far as maternal benefits were con- 
cerned That was in the days before the five-year plans of the 
socialist economy had laid the basis for a great mse in hving 
standards ıt took time to erect the industnes and the construc- 
tive capacity before those vast areas of new housing and modern 
facilities could be mass-produced 
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the capitalist media ım those past days of drably-clad Sovet 
people standing in queues before stores with nearly-empty 
shelves, of famıles crowded together in rooms of old run-down 
houses and of roughly-dressed peasants. It was convenient and 
satisfying for capitalist apologists to turn a spotlight on the con- 
ditions of the Soviet people when they were sacrificing to lay a 
heavy industrial base for their chosen system because some 
material aspects of hfe in advanced capitalist countries at that 
tume could be made to appear more attractive and more 
abundant. 

In a country hke the Philippimes, where the vast majority of 
the people have lved for centunes in abject poverty due to 
colonialism, a propagandising of the most glossy aspects of the 
“American way of life” has been constantly projected beside 
images of the alleged “Soviet backwardness” ın order to persuade 
poor Filipinos to keep their faces and hopes turned toward the 
US example instead of toward the way of development the 
Soviet people had taken 

In recent decades, however, descriptions or picturisations of 
contemporary Soviet life have tended to diminish ım the capitalist 
media These still dehght in printing pictures of an old village 
hut due for demohtion on the outskirts of an expanding Soviet 
city as typical, instead of the huge new modern housing areas 
mushrooming a few hundred yards away, but it 1s increasingly 
difficult to pass this off as credible Filipinos or Americans them- 
selves who haven’t seen a Soviet city know at least of Soviet 
space achievements and that these are rmpossible without highly 
developed technology and industnes It cannot be disguised that 
the Soviet Union 1s ranked with the United States as one of the 
two leading industrial powers in the world The fact 1s that the 
increasing material abundance ın Soviet life has become more 
and more difficult to hide or to ignore by those who try to prove 
that capitahsm 1s the better provider 

So great has become the socialist production of material 
benefits that capitalist propaganda, unable to conceal or deny 
the fact, has undergone a subtle shift instead of the caricature 
of an undernourished Soviet worker who can find nothing to 
buy ın state stores with his supposedly meager wages, the cartoon 
that ıs now drawn 1s of a gross Soviet citizen who has lost hus 
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socialist outlook through being corrupted by the “consumer 
society” that socialism has allegedly become The attempt 1s made 
to discredit socialism by ascribing to ıt the material greed, egoism 
and even political apathy that are in actual fact associated with 
capitalism 

The intention 1s to confuse the many people in countries like 
the US and Bntain, where more importance 1s placed on the 
selling of goods for profit, especially goods with a “built-in 
obsolescence,” than on people and their welfare, and where the 
pursuit and accumulation of consumer goods 1s encouraged as 
a sign of social superiority By making ıt appear that a profusion 
of consumer goods has the same effect ın the Soviet Union, it 
us hoped to divert people in capitalist countnes from turning to 
socialism as a solution 

The other source of such a portrayal 1s Maoism, which has 
attempted to conceal the severe exploitation of Chinese workers 
and peasants carried on as part of a great power complex in 
order to make underdeveloped China a nuclear military power, 
by advocating a doctnne of poverty as a virtue and by 
attacking maternal benefits as capitalist and corrupting By 
trying to make it appear that the Soviet Union has become 
“capitalist” ın making the hfe of its workers and peasants 
matenally comfortable, the Maotst leaders have sought 
to impose tow living standards and self-denial on the Chinese 
people. 

These arguments that distort the meaning of socialist produc- 
tion, whatever the source or intention, have no relation what- 
soever to the growth of well-being ın lıfe under socsalism. ‘ 


THE SOCIALIST CONSUMER 


One of my first acts in 1965, on my initial visit to the Soviet 
Union, was to look through a number of stores of every type in 
each Soviet city I visited. At that time the great Soviet break- 
through to mass-produced consumer goods over and above 
essentials, of every kind both durable and non-durable, was 
already getting under way And people whom I met were justified 
in taking pride m those quahty products, 
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It has been fascinatang each year to go to the same stores, 
or to the new ones as they have sprouted, and to observe the 
proliferation of commodities, the increasing vanety in styles and 
quahty of the clothing worn, the furnishings, decorations and 
gadgetry 

One of the features of hfe under socialism today m the im- 
creasing ability of the economy to make available the necessary 
goods to everyone desiring them To cite one item of interest 
in 1960 the number of washing machines ın homes was 895,000, 
by 1977, 67 out of every 100 farmlies had a washing machine, 
and 4,135,000 were bought by families in 1970 alone In these 
respects, the matenal comforts of a Soviet citizen are ht- 
tle different today from those of well-paid employed people 
in the West, and whatever item may not be available at the 
moment, as my Soviet friends have told me, “We will soon 
have.” 

Certainly a proof of the viability of socialism is its capacity 
to achieve a high level of industrialisation that can turn out an 
abundance of top-quality consumer goods for all This has been 
done efficiently, and what is more, on a far more equitable basis 
of distnbution than capitalism 


To assert that poverty has virtues, and that there are superior 
moral qualities in self-demal and self-sacrifice regarding material 
benefits, as some ultra-left or Maoist elements have contended 
as part of ther anti-Soviet arguments, 1s to reinforce a system 
of exploitation. 

It should be pointed out that this 1s not an outlook to be found 
among workers in any country In my years as a factory worker, 
I never heard such sdeas advanced by anyone on a shop-floor 
(anyone who did would be derded as a tool of the bosses), nor 
by any worker I have met in the United States, Britain, the 
Philippines or elsewhere workers are perpetually engaged in 
struggles for wage increases to improve living standards or 
merely to hold on to those that they have It 1s of note that the 
only places where I have heard such arguments against material 
benefits from labour have been im after-dinner chats over the 
coffee table in middle-class homes well-equipped with the mate- 
nal accoutrements of capitalism 
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Most of the mature population of the Soviet Union are in 
& position to give evidence on this question they have ex- 
penenced both the past absence and the present abundance of 
consumer goods. A plump professor in the Academy of Sciences, 
now watching his diet, driver of his own car, has told me of 
eating potato peelings for years in his youth and ın the early 
post-war years. A great many of those in their 40s, 50s and 60s, 
I have noticed, have persistent ailments of debilitation from the 
hard years of the war. 

Growing abundance has not corrupted life, ıt has enriched it. 
The theory that a “consumer society” can stifle socialism in the 
Soviet Umon s dowanight false 

One of the most remarkable aspects, furthermore, of the rise 
ta hving standards and ın maternal well-being of the Soviet 
citizen has been the steady mse in real income and the absence 
of inflation that erodes incomes in the United States, Britain 
and other non-socialist countries 

From 1940 to 1976 the real incomes of Soviet factory and 
office workers rose 36 times, while in the same period the real 
incomes of collective farmers jumped 6 times. The average 
monthly wages of Soviet industrial and office workers went up 
from 64 2 rubles ın 1950 to 154 rubles in 1977 The guidelines 
envisage a nse in the output of manufactured goods from 35 
to 39 per cent and ın the agricultural output from 14 to 17 per 
cent by the end of the current, Tenth Five-Year Plan period ın 
1980 Income taxes were either sharply reduced or eliminated 
for most workers in these years. All this ıs quite impressive and 
should be borne in mind when comparisons are made with the 
working people’s well-being m the West Thus, when the present 
Tenth Five-Year Plan ıs completed in 1980, the planned ın- 
crease in the output of industna} goods by 35-39 per cent and 
of farm products by 14-17 per cent will boost workers’ wages to 
170 rubles per month 

In contrast, the real incomes of workers in the major capitalist 
countnes have been steadily dechming For British workers this 
has been particularly senous between 1974 and 1976 real wages 
m Bntain fell by a grave 10 per cent A study published 
in 1977 stated that the position of the ordmary working Ame- 
nean had actually deteriorated m the past decade, Real wages 
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had actually fallen (The head of a family can afford one 
suit every four years, for example) That ıs not an affluent 
society 

The lot of the Filipino workers 1s even worse In recent years 
they have suffered grim reductions ın real income mainly because 
their country’s economy has been tied closely to the mayor 
capitahst countnes that are in deep crisis Despite serious ef- 
forts at industrial development by their government, Filipino 
workers underwent a cut of more than 15 per cent in real 
incomes from 1973 to 1976 because of massive “imported ın- 
flation” American capital is keeping the Filipmo economy ın 
irons. 

Each year for a decade or more I have visited and have made 
purchases ın Soviet stores and have kept an accounting of them 
The prices for foodstuffs remain practically unchanged and this 
condition of stable food pnces and rising personal incomes has 
brought significant beneficial changes in diet 

Consumer durable goods, on the other hand, have been 
steadily cut in prce as their production has increased I recall 
visiting a store in 1970 with a friend who was looking for a TV 
set “I thmk Pll wait until next year,” he said, “when the prices 
will be lower ” This surprised me, because no shopper ın London 
or New York would calculate in such a way, if they waited ıt 
would be to save enough money to meet a price that would be 
certain to rise. 

In the Soviet Union in 1971, however, there were cuts of price 
of 15-25 per cent for TV sets, motorcycles, electric razors, rain- 
coats and plastic goods. In 1972 TV sets were cut by an average 
of another 20 per cent. In 1973 the prices of a large number 
of garments were reduced In 1974 there were cuts in prices of 
radios, sports and recreation goods, and household goods Durable 
goods were again reduced in price in 1976 In January 1978 price 
cuts were made ın knitted wear, radio sets, television sets, refri- 
gerators, electric razors, vacuum cleaners, tape recorders and 
many other items At the same time the cost of certain services 
and prices of jewelry and so on were raised as a result of supply 
and demand regulations. 

Dunng the years between 1965 and 1976 when I observed 
life in the Soviet Union, the annual retail trade turnover more 
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than doubled, from an index figure of 423 (1940=100) to 
an index figure of 893, an indication that people bought well 
over double the amount of commodities in the space of a de- 
cade 

Capitahst propaganda has further sought to discredit the 
commodity production ıt can no longer deny by claiming that 
Soviet consumer goods are “shoddy” There was a time when 
this was true ın a great many cases. However, since the latter 
1960s there has been strong emphasis on quality as well as 
quantity in Soviet production, and the introduction of “the 
Soviet seal of quality,” a mark or symbol printed on the label 
of all products meeting stnct standards, has greatly improved 
commodities. In the 1976-1980 Five-Year Plan a lower economic 
growth level has been set in order to give major attention to 
quality 

A Soviet-made raincoat of synthetic matenal (kapron) that 
I bought in 1966 still serves me perfectly and looks the same 
as when ıt was purchased A Soviet transistor portable radio 
from the VEF plant in Riga, also acquired in 1966 and -used 
daily since, ıs also as good as the day I obtained ıt A Soviet 
camera that I’ve used for ten years produces the finest, sharpest 
colour prints in my experience. 

It 3 a strange argument that would claim that the produc- 
tion of abundance, or the steady mse in living standards, 1s 
socially harmful The consumer society under capitalism, and 
its advertising and selling techniques, tends to distort and de- 
humanize the production-consumption relationship The fact of 
“conspicuous consumption” by the wealthy minority and the 
gross contrast between this and the mability of the poor to buy 
necessities, let alone luxuries, 1s the starting point for the 
disillusionment over the consumer society What 1s socially 
harmful ıs not the providing of matenal benefits for everyone 
on an ascending scale but the capitalist anarchy of production 
that results m an alternation between penods of relative pros 
penty and periods of severe crisis that cause an abrupt fall in 
Capacity to consume and, hence, in hving standards. 

The Soviet Umon with its planned economy knows no eco 
nomic crises, slumps of production of strikes, which are asso- 
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ciated with any capitalist country The fact that the growing 
demands of the population are being met steadily and in a well- 
balanced way 1s a tremendous achievement of socialism and a 
law of its development 

There 1s no wide disparity in Soviet incomes, no poverty of 
one group to contrast with the affluence of another Since ın- 
comes are based on work done, menit, and socially-useful cont- 
nbution, there are degrees of difference in earnings, but ıt 18 
not extreme In any given housing unit it is likely that a factory 
worker, a driver, a government employee, a university profes- 
sor, a wnter or a leading Party cadre may be found living in 
adjoining flats of the same size, paying the same rent, their fur- 
nishings differing as tastes dictate, not incomes 


PRIVATE CARS 
AND PUBLIC INTEREST 


The only consumer commodity that has provoked a social 
issue in the Soviet Union has been the private car, the large- 
scale production of which has been made possible with the huge 
plant at Toghatts, on the Volga. I have heard this issue debated 
for years among my Soviet friends, in a way that has never 
occurred among people in a capitalist country The capitalist 
press, after trumpeting for decades about every American or 
British worker being able to have one or even two cars in his 
garage while the Soviet Worker has none, has now been playing 
up the private car as a corrupting object for socialism now that 
the Soviet Union can produce it in abundance 

Soviet citizens have not been concerned with the effects of 
private possession so much as with consequences of pollution, 
traffic jams, use of urban space, and disfiguring of countryside 
and cities by highways. It 1s seen as more of an ecological ques- 
tion than of a challenge to socialist principles Many have felt 
that the answer hes in a greater expansion of public transport 
that would not require so many vehicles or so much disloca- 
tion of communities 

An interview published in the Literaturnaya Gazeta (No 11, 
March 1971) with an expert on transport, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the USSR Academy of Sciences D P Velikanov, dis- 
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cussed the pnvate car ownership question that had brought a 
flood of readers’ letters 

“Q Some of the letters of our readers say that the sale of 
private cars 1s a concession to the feeling of private ownership 
and 1s incompatible with our ideals 

A How many such letters are there? 

Q Some dozens, out of about five hundred 

A I thought there could not be many But one can unders- 
tand this point of view Some ten years ago, ıt was often said 
that a private car does not correspond to a socialist way of hfe 
and that for that reason there 1s no need of increasing the 
number of private cars But this is nothing more than a hasty 
and subjective judgment Now the generally accepted ıs a more 
rational point of view if everyone can afford a car—and that 
will certainly be the case—then ít should be regarded as any 
other durable—a refrigerator, washing machine, television set, 
bicycle, or any other sports equipment, etc. What can be 
‘corruptive” about possessing a useful article that all can 
afford? 

Q I am afraid that some readers will think that I have over- 
simplified their thought There are letters which do not speak 
so much of a private car as being ‘corruptive’ but that in our 
social order we should give more thought to more effective 
ways of using cars There are letters about the spread of taxis, 
hired cars, about the organisation of .car co-operatives and so 
on 

A That ıs a different question Methods of using cars more 
effectively 1s really a broad subject. 

Taxis, I believe, should be more widespread in our country 
than in Western countnes. As a taxicab, a car proves the most 
efficient of all, though a lot of drivers are required Naturally, 
a taxı 18 a most convenient means of transportation. There are 
many cases when they are used, and will continue to be used, 
even by those who own cars, for urgent, unforeseen trips, one- 
way trips as to a railway station or airfield, and so on Taxs 
are convenient for both the elderly and for the very youngest. 
There will, probably, be many people whose need in a car will 
be fully satisfied by the tax service, and they will not wish to 
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own a car I am sure that even in the most distant future that 
we can imagine, with the most perfect running of our society, 
taxis will still be necessary 

Hired cars? That 1s something that 1s both useful and neces- 
sary At one tme car hire stations were being set up with great 
haste, but then the whole dea was discarded just as quickly 
The valuable idea was undermined by insufficiently well-thought- 
out forms of realsing at. And that 1s a pity! Do you know 
that even ın the USA, a country oversaturated with cars, hiring 
of cars exists and fully justifies rtself? And that 1s not the only 
place. Once ın London’s airport I saw a legend read something 
hike this if you forgot to order a hired car in the city you are 
flying to, you can rectify this over the phone Next came a hst 
of cities where a hired car could wait for you at the airport. 
Convenient? Certainly 

Our task ıs to find the best form of organising the hired car 
service They can be hired by people who are on business trips, 
by those who only need a car on their days off, for their vaca- 
tion, or from time to time Thus, yet another part of the popu- 
lation, by using taxis and hired cars, will fully satisfy their 
‘car’ needs 

And still there will remain many people who will necessarily 
wish to have a car of their own. Very well, let them own a 
car! The important thing 1s that every citizen should be able 
to use a car in the way that ıs most convenient for him” 

This interview, which together with readers’ letters, 1s typical 
of the way public questions are discussed in the Soviet press, 
deals further at length with the matters of pollution, traffic, 
saturation and planning, and contains the assertion that in 
cities the great emphasis should be on public transport As Veli- 
kanov concludes. “We should make it so owning a private car 
would be pleasure. And while retaining in cities a priority for 
mass public transport, we can be sure that automobilisation 
will develop quite rationally ” 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 
AND SOCIAL CONSUMPTION 


There 1s a running game that I play each year with a Soviet 
friend in Moscow I relate to him what my fnends and I are 
currently paying ın London and New York for rent, transpor- 
tation, electricity, medical care, holidays and other needs and 
services, and we compare them with the unchanging costs of 
Soviet services It 1s mostly a matter of measuring the widening 
gap, and 1s lke keeping score in the contest between systems, 
to see which one 1s ahead, and how far 

This, too, has to do with hving standards It ıs significant 
that capitalist propaganda always steers away from this aspect 
of socialism 

Propaganda about an “anti-socialist consumer society” exist- 
ing in the Soviet Union seeks to consider the Soviet people’s 
well-being in isolation from the basic features of the Soviet 
system These are the public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, of the land, and of all the industnal, administrative, 
educational, cultural and other facilities 

Earned incomes form the basis of personal property Article 
13 of the new (1977) Soviet Constitution imposes rigid hmits 
on its use under no circumstances, can ıt be a source of exploi- 
tation of the labour of others 

In a socialist society the social product should be divided 
two ways, into accumulation (for reproduction) funds, and con- 
sumption funds The accumulation funds are for new invest- 
ment and operational purposes, the consumption funds go to 
public services and social benefits 

It may be seen from this that the personal income, with which 
personal possessions or consumer goods are bought, 1s only one 
aspect of Soviet hving standards Public services and social ben- 
efits, paid for by what are usually called socsab consumption 
funds, make up an enormous part of Soviet well-being, a part 
that the people in the United States, Bntain or the Philippines 
pay for out of their own personal incomes. 

This includes free education through university level, free 
medical care, pensions, social insurance, paid holidays, vouchers 
to health resorts either free or discounted, pre-school nursery 
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care, stipends for students in higher schools, sports facilities, 
and the setting of a wide range of services at a very low-cost 
level In 1974 the value of these social consumption fund items 
added the equivalent of 49 rubles to every persons monthly 
wage 

As national income grows there 1s a proportional mse in 
social consumption funds In 1970 the payments and benefits 
made available to citizens amounted to 699 billion rubles, in 
1976 these had nsen greatly, to 94 5 bilhon rubles, and by 1980 
they are planned to grow to 115 billion rubles of actual paid- 
out benefits in excess of wages 

The Soviet people, as far as I know, always enjoyed the bene- 
fits of social consumption funds, even during the rehabilitation 
period in the twenties Social consumption funds have been 
and continue to be an integral feature of the Soviet way of life, 
the social gains of the working people and a guarantee of their 
improving living standards 

People in capitalist and developing countries often find 
socialist benefits hard to believe and few come to realize that 
they are not feasible as long as capital 1s in power For instance, 
the cost of medicines and medical care in the United States, 
considered part of “free enterprise,’ 1s so great that many peo- 
ple cannot afford to go to a doctor or to hospital 

The principle of free medical services and many other free 
or extremely low-cost services ın the Soviet Union extends to 
every facility enjoyed by the Soviet citizen Soviet society is far 
ahead of the capitalist countries as far as meeting the needs of 
the working people 1s concerned 

It may be of interest to compare for example, the cost of ser- 
vices and cultural facilities. Electricity in the Soviet home costs an 
average family no more than 2 rubles per month In Bntain 
for the three winter months of January-March 1977 my elec- 
tricity bill was 124 pounds or the equivalent of 159 rubles, 1e, 
53 rubles per month Laundry (there are 700 laundries in 
Moscow alone) 1s paid for by the weight, costing a mere 20 ko- 
pecks for a kilo of whites, 27 kopecks for a kilo of coloureds 
In Britain at the beginning of 1977 a similar weight in a laund- 
romat cost 60 pence or the equivalent of 77 kopecks, for mere- 
ly washing and drying but not iromng The Soviet cinema 
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may cost as little as 10-20 kopecks, the highest price being 50- 
70 kopecks for a first class seat in the evening In Britain the 
average 1977 price in a neighbourhood cinema was nearly 2 
pounds, or nearly 3 rubles, while the prices in first class city- 
centre cinemas could be 50 per cent higher 

Bringing culture to the people at the lowest possible cost to 
them 1s part of this socially-oriented provision of services, affect- 
ing everything from theatre admussions to book prices In the 
Soviet Union the average hardcover book 1s 2 rubles, and well- 
bound paperbacks are about 1 ruble However, the book pnces 
in the capitalist countries have soared virtually beyond the 
means of the average citizen A new hardcover novel in 1977 
in the USA or Bntain was the equivalent of 650 rubles to 10 
rubles A non-fiction book commonly costs 16 to 20 rubles. Pa- 
perback prices had risen too from 1.50 rubles to 4 rubles, ' ,,, 

Low-cost or free Soviet public services and culture are pos- 
sible because of the public ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, the elimination of private profit, and the assumption by 
the state of operational and maintenance costs These are best 
understood when compared with the systems of public owner- 
ship or nationalisation of some public services like transpor- 
tation and electric power ın large capitalist countnes. Inva- 
nably such steps have embodied not the socialist pmnciple of 
providing public services at nominal cost but a capitalist prin- 
ciple of preserving the profit system. A public transport system 
in a Capitalist country 1s therefore required by law to make a 
substantial profit each year, which it does by making the people 
pay continually msing passenger fares, Between 1965 and 1977 
in London the fare on the underground increased ten-fold, by 
1977 ıt cost the equivalent of 150 rubles to nde from one end 
of an underground line to the other ' 

Transportaton, a constantly msing expense absorbing an 
ever-greater part of the income of the Londoner, the New Yorker 
or the Filipino m Manila, ıs a miniscule cost to the Soviet cite 
zen. In any Soviet city the metro costs 5 kopecks for any distance 
and for any number of changes, which ın the West are paid 
for separately, the bus 5 kopecks, the trolleybus 4 kopecks, the 
tram 3 kopecks. These prices have not changed for many der 
dades. Train and aur travel are correspondingly low, and the So- 
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viet motorist pays much less for his petrol than does the British 
or American car-owner 

An objective Western observer will see that material well- 
being in the Soviet Union 1s most of all underpinned by this 
guarantee of low-cost services or free benefits The personal posses- 
sions and comforts that are added to continually by means of 
the steadily higher wages and incomes are hke a superstructure 
on top of this factor of social stability Wages that have risen 
also in capitalist countries (where workers have to fight bitterly 
for them) have in comparison brought less matenal benefit 
because they are absorbed by the soanng cost of pubhec 
services, rents and prices, ali kept unchanged for the Soviet 
people 

One of the themes to be found in anti-Soviet propaganda, 
purportedly coming from the ultra-left, ıs that the better life 
becomes for the Soviet people, the further they move from so- 
cialist or communist ideals The personally-owned automobile 
allegedly separates people and families from one another, as if 
closing a car door shuts them out of socialist society 

This kind of argument has also been used to try to discredit, 
of all things, the gigantic Soviet housing program It 1s alleged 
that by giving every family its own separate flat, individual and 
anti-collective tendencies are encouraged From the Maoist 
‘communes’ in some Western cities, made up mostly of pet- 
ty-bourgeois social drop-outs, the idea emanates that socialism 
was “purer” in the early days when many Soviet people had 
to live crowded ın insufficient and madequate houses. At least 
they lived communally, it ıs said which 1s sheer nonsense 

In a new flat in the Yugo-Zapad distnict of Moscow I met 
Elena, an office worker, who had previously hved ın an old pre- 
revolution building ın the central part of the city, where five 
families were crowded in as many rooms, sharing the same 
kitchen and toilet facilities I suppose you would say we had 
communal circumstances,’ she said It meant constant bicker- 
ing and quarrelling over the use of the facilities, and we all 
longed for family privacy We hved under tension, which we 
were inchned to take out on passengers in the bus or metro 
each morning, or on our fellow-shoppers in the stores, so the 
tension effects extended beyond our own buildings walls Let 
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me tell you that there 1s no tension in this new block where we 
all have our own flats The people here work better in their 
factories because they can have better rest and relaxation at 
home. But we don’t live in isolation. This block 1s a collective—~ 
commune, 1f you prefer—and we work together to maintain ıt 
and to solve the problems that concern it. We are all comradely 
and help each other ” 

Stabihty and ennchment of life ın the Soviet Union, which 
go to make up the material well-being of its people, occur in a 
setting of social security that has been made possible by the so- 
cialist system 


Chapter III 


CAPITALISM S FEARS, SOCIALISM S SECURITY 


Each time I have returned to capitalist surroundings after a 
tnp to the Soviet Union the difference has been keenly notice- 
able. It ıs not a matter so much of the material surfaces of 
hfe, of outward geographical appearances, but rather a ques- 
tion of atmosphere, having to do with what 1s sometimes called 
the quality of hfe (of course, viewed differently by bourgeois 
ideologists and Soviet scholars) 

I have never been in a Soviet city or town where I did not 
feel secure, m my person and ın regard to my possessions, being 
without fear of disturbance or molestation in the rooms where 
I stayed, and able to go anywhere at any time of the day or 
might, afoot or by transport, without being bothered ın the 
streets In addition, m any transactions with Soviet citizens, 
whether ın stores, restaurants, street stalls, taxis or ticket offices, 
I have never encountered anything but scrupulous honesty and 
helpfulness 

It ıs an atmosphere in which one does not feel social tensions 
or any stimulation of gross motives or behaviour Thus 1s observ- 
able ın the absence of aggressive or suggestive advertising, in 
the total lack of hterature of pornography or crime or sensa- 
tion from bookstores and newsstands, ın the television programmes 
that are devoid of violence or of any theme that slanders or 
demeans, in the similarly presented radio programmes, in the 
deep humamsm of the cinema, in the high cultural level of the 
theatre and concert hall performances, in the creative use of 
leisure time ın the trade union or collective farm houses of 
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culture, m the healthy mass participation in sports of every 
variety 

A return from this to New York London or Manila can be a 
jolting experience that begins with the first glimpse of a news- 
papers sensational headlines. The news 1s of murder, fraud, 
crisis, unemployment, Communist bogeymen One’s guard goes 
up in relations with anyone outside an intimate circle of friends 
The caution returns about walking ın sidestreets at night or 
nding on late might subway or underground trains or buses, and 
one 18 self-reminded of the house burglaries that occur one 
every three seconds, according to statistics. Trust in ones fellow 
man declines abruptly 

The sense of security that I have felt ın the Soviet Union 3 
really a sense of safety in a society where people do not prey 
on each other, encouraged not to do so by the motivations a 
socialist society instills. If I have felt secure as a visitor, the 
Soviet people themselves have their own feelings of security 
concerning their lives in general, feelings that contribute to the 
comparative lack of personal and social tension that may be 
noted I have spent much time in the Soviet Union trying to 
understand the underlying causes of the sensations one feels in 
its cities that are so different from those felt ın New York or 
London or Manila 
ı Soviet lack of tension or of dangerous social problems, I have 
concluded, ıs due primarily to the absence of the great social 
fears that haunt the lives of people in capitalist countries—the 
fear of unemployment, the fear of not being able to educate or 
clothe one s children, the fear of the cost of being sick, the fear 
of uncared-for and impoverished old age, the fear of the people 
across the street who may have a different colour or a different 
racial or cultural background, the fear of not being able to pay 
the rent and of being evicted from a home, the fear of inflation 
and high taxes that wipe out incomes, the fear of war that x 
constantly played up to prepare people for acceptance of ag- 
gressive foreign policies and vast military budgets. 

In the Soviet Union none of these fears exists, 


WORK AS A RIGHT 


A trade unionist or any worker in the United States, Britain 
or the Philippines should imagine what ıt would mean for hım- 
self and his fellow workers 1f his country s Constitution contain- 
ed a provision like this 

“Citizens of the USSR have the nght to work (that ıs, to 
guaranteed employment and pay ın accordance with the quan- 
tity and quality of their work, and not below the state-estab- 
hshed minmum), including the nght to choose their trade or 
profession type of job and work ın accordance with their inch- 
nations, abilities, traming and education, with due account of 
the needs of society 

This nght 1s ensured by the socialist economic system, steady 
growth of the productive forces, free vocational and professio- 
nal training improvement of skills, training in new trades or 
professions, and development of the systems of vocational guid- 
ance and job placement.” 

This is Article 40 in the Soviet Constitution 

A Soviet worker in any field—aindustry agriculture or office— 
has absolute job protection Factory managers cannot arbitrarily 
fire workers except for an extraordinary reason of grave anti- 
social behaviour or for doing serious harm to production, and 
in any case ıt cannot be done without the approval of his trade 
union Besides the Constitutional guarantee of work, the nature 
of the sociahst planned economy of growth assures jobs. 

Ant-Soviet propaganda claims that the workers are literally 
confined to their jobs, whereas in fact, as I realized, there 1s 
considerable labour mobility and job-changing 

It seems incredible ın the West that unemployment 1s com- 
pletely non-existent m the Soviet Union, the case actually being 
one of labour shortage. The availability of yobs, and the need 
for both skilled and unskilled workers in a variety of occupa- 
tions may create a situation unthinkable ın capitalist countnes. 
The occasional person who may be indifferent to getting a job 
may be socially ostracised and denounced as an idler or a social 
parasite since ıt is not the society that has caused his situation 
but his own failure to live up to hss obligations ın a society 
that honours work above all. 
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In the entire non-socialist part of the world unemployment 
1s one of the great scourges, bringing poverty, hunger, destruc- 
tion of family hfe, the pitting of worker against worker in the 
job market, providing the seeds of cnme, demorahsation and 
even fascism. 

From 1934 to 1937, after leaving high school in the United 
States, I was wholly unemployed and unable to find work I 
know well the effect of this upon young people in particular, 
whose introduction to supposedly productive maturity is a 
wastetime of hours in queues seeking work,,in hanging around 
street corners, and in getting tipsy as a means of getting away 
from boredom. Cynicism and social indifference are the con- 
sequences for those who do not turn to forms of rebellion that 
frequently are destructive 

As I am wnting these pages, all capitalist countnes are again 
in a deep trough of economic crisis There are usually 10 mil- 
hon workers unemployed in the United States, 15 millon m 
West Germany, 15 million in Bntain, over a million ın France 
and in Italy and an Japan. I have just seen a television prog- 
ramme of interviews with young school-leavers in Bntain who 
for a year have been jobless. In mid-1976 there are 200,000 
such young people in Britain, They say. ‘ There 1s nothing for 
us. We have no future. It ıs hopeless.” A government employ- 
ment adviser is interviewed, he says- “It ıs sad for me to say 
this, but many of these young people will probably have no real 
employment for the rest of their lives.” 

Forty years have passed mance I had that same experence. 
Nothing has changed basically ın capatalism in that nmen, Tech- 
nology has advanced, but the nght to work, to job security, 
remains unattained. There have been periods of prosperity, and 
at one time US capitalism boasted that ıt had become ‘the 
affluent society,” but within most workers ıs the gnawing fear 
“It cant last. The depression will come again and J ll be out 
of a job. I wont be able to keep up the payments on what I ve 
been buying, and I ll be out on the streets.” 

One of the leading economic theones of capitalism today 
ws the alleged need or theoretical benefit of a large permanent 
pool of unemployed, us a means of controlling inflation and the 
pressure by workers for higher wages. It u harmful, says the 
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theory, to have full employment, to run the economy at high 
gear, to utilize all productive capacity The experience of the 
socialist community, however, gives the he to such theories 

In the Soviet Union work ss not only a legal nght, ıt 18 en- 
nobled and made the highest social function labour 1s not re- 
garded as a commodity to be sold in the market place but as 
the social contribution of each man and woman in a planned 
society collectively owned and shared The Hero of Socialist 
Labour, the outstanding worker, ıs the most respected figure in 
the society It ıs a bit difficult today and a stretch of the ıma- 
gination for a Soviet worker to try to put himself or herself in 
the place of the jobless auto worker of Detroit, the laid-off steel 
worker of the British midlands, or the labourer in Manila una- 
ble to find any work at all The need rather 1s for the preca- 
nously-employed or socially-discarded workers of the US, Bnit- 
ain and the Philippines to become fully aware of the freedom 
from fear of unemployment that the Soviet worker knows. 


THE SECURITY OF OLD AGE 


The Bntish 19th century poet, Robert Browning, invited 
readers to grow old along with him, the best was yet to be. In 
Britain and its fellow capitalist countries, growing old in the 
best way ws still “yet to be” Old age, instead, 1s a life-long 
worry, 1f not a desperate outlook. 

For Soviet people, however, old age 1s not a problem, and 
the serenity of the aged 1s one of the noticeable features of hfe 
in the Soviet Union. Article 43 of the Soviet Constitution says 
‘f Cıtızens of the USSR have the mght to maintenance ın old 
age, ın sickness, and ın the event of complete or partial dis- 
ability or loss of the breadwinner ” 

-+ Social insurance, including for old age pensions, ıs a respon- 
sibility wholly assumed by the state, there are no deductions 
from wages to make up the social insurance fund, as ın the 
United States, Britain and the rest of the capitalist countnes. 

Furthermore, the pensionable age 1s low, 55 for women, 60 
for men (and in certain strenuous or dangerous industries st 15 
set 5 to 10 years lower) A vanety of special pensions cover 
disabilities, mulitary service and other cases Pensions are not 
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taxed and pensioners may continue working to receive supple- 
mentary incomes. In 1977 there were 46 million pensioners in 
the Soviet Union one ın every five to x inhabitants 

Soviet family relationships are usually close and most fre- 
quently as I have seen m the homes of friends, the elderly are 
to be found in the households of their children or grandchild- 
ren For those left alone and unable to manage on their own 
or desirous of companionship, there 1s a network of Homes for 
the Aged of which there were over 1500 ın 1977, accommodat 
ing 340000 elderly people My wife visited one of these insti- 
tutions in Moscow and reported these observations to me 
enthusiastically 

“Every comfort of home 1s found there A sngle old person 
may share a room with another, or a couple may hve together 
The rooms are cozy, large well-ht, well-decorated and furnished 
I saw flowers in all the rooms provided by the home, radios, 
television, books, art objects There a cinema room, and a 
recreation hall for performances of the dramatic and musical 
groups they have among themselves. A staff of doctors and 
nurses gives medical care, free of course, and there 1s a clinic 
and hospital room All residents are given work-shop facilities 
to do the useful work they wish to continue Residents may go 
out and return as they wish Young Pioneers come regularly to 
talk with the elderly or do services for them Trade unions give 
help and keep in close touch with former members Cultural 
groups and famous individuals come to give performances or 
lectures. The Home has its own bus for excursions which are 
frequent The Home 1 surrounded by gardens and 4 “small 
park I have never seen such a happy group of old people ” 
- Security and care for the elderly ıs but one side of the situa- 
tion of this sector of the Soviet population A social role 1s pro- 
vided for many of those who are aged and retired They con- 
stitute the greater number of those who serve on the residents’ 
committees in the housing blocks or on the comradely courts 
that handle minor offenses and disputes on the local level The 
elderly have come to play this role because of the respect that 
exists for experience and wisdom, a far cry from the * genera- 
tion gap” that tends to manifest itself in the most ugly forms in 
US or British society 
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In the advanced capitahst countries, let alone former colonies, 
until popular struggles compelled the mtroduction of old age 
pension schemes ın fairly recent decades, old age was a frighten- 
ing prospect of neglect and misery Fear of old age hung con- 
stantly over the working class Existing pension systems have 
not eliminated that fear but merely modified ıt For one thing 
throughout their working hves old people have had a slice of 
their wages deducted by the state to qualify them for a pen- 
sion putting the shadow of old age in every pay packet 

As fixed income 1€, income not subject to regular mses as in 
the case of wages of workers that can be increased by struggle, 
pensions rapidly decline in real value as prices mse and infla- 
tion mounts The pensioner must pay the same high rents and 
high cost of hving generally that are borne by the working pop- 
ulation In Britan, pension incomes are even taxed Struggles 
to obtain increases ın old age pensions to match an inflated cost 
of ling are far more difficult than workers’ fights for wage 
increases through their trade unions The British old age pen- 
sion has been so madequate that cases of death from malnutn- 
tion and from hypothermia (hterally, exposure from lack of 
heated surroundings) are common for the elderly who cannot 
afford an adequate diet or pay the enormous cost of heating a 
room 

In time of economic crisis, such as that which hit the capitalist 
system in the 1970s, one of the targets for “economusing’ in the 
USA 1s “welfare state” spending, a curtailing of all forms of 
social security This campaign 1s pursued especially by the right- 
wing political forces, who campaign against “government spend- 
ing” as a violation of “free enterprise” The aged and retired 
become victrms of the crisis as much as the active worker who 
1s thrown out of his job 

As for homes for the aged, those that exist run by the state 
or by local governments in the US and Britain are notorious 
for their callous neglect or ill-treatment of residents, their ina- 
dequate nutrition of accommodation facilities, their lack of faci- 
htes to occupy the idle time One of the repeated expressions 
of fear that I remember heanng in the United States ‘God, 
I hope I never have to go into a ‘home’ Anyone forced to 
enter such a home 1s usually compelled to surrender all savings 
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and income to the institutions management. For those with 
sufficient savings there are costly “nursing homes” for the aged, 
but these, too, have frequently brought investigations for scan- 
dals of gross neglect and sheer mulcting of the helpless elderly 

Developing countries with a mainly capitalist onentation, 
like the Philippines, have meager social security systems that 
touch only a fraction of the population The elderly are essen- 
ually the responsibility of the family, and 90 per cent of Filipino 
families are poor Homes for the aged do not exist. 

Socialism in the Soviet Union, however, has removed the 
fear of old age, and for the elderly the opportunities for culture, 
recreation, rest and for productive activity as well are the same 
as for active workers. 


GOOD HEALTH FOR FREE 


It u sometimes said that ıt u actually doctors who run the 
Soviet Union, so protective ıs the supervision over health. 
Medical care and hospitalisation are completely free, with only 
a small nominal charge for medicines bought ın a pharmacy on 
prescription Free health care, in fact, ıs a Constitutional nght 
{Article 42 of the Soviet Constitution) 

The system continually expands and becomes more thorough, 
especially in the field of preventive medicine and care. It has 
helped raise life expectancy from an average of 44 years in 1926 
to 72 years in 1976 An indication of the intensification of care 
u in the increase in the number of doctors from 24 per 10,000 
people in 1965 to 34 per 10,000 in 1977, and ın the number of 
hospital beds from 2 680 000 to over 3 000 000 dunng the 1971- 
1975 Five-Year Plan. There are about 900,000 doctors in the 
country 

As in the case of social security benefits, the Soviet people 
contribute nothing to the cost of medical care from thar wages. 
All medical costs are borne by the state or by enterprises and 
organisations, state expenditures for health were 106 billion 
rubles in 1976 For hospitalised patients medicines are free, as 
they are for out-patients with tuberculosis, cancer, diabetes, 
rheumatism, blood diseases and some others. Medicines for pur- 
chase in a pharmacy cost on average from 10 kopecks to 2 ru- 
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bles, including expensive drugs for which high prices are de- 
manded ın capitalist countnes 

In addition to the vast number of medical treatment centres 
(nearly 30 000 hospitals and over 40,000 clinics and out-patient 
departments ın 1975), the health system includes a great net- 
work of sanatoria, rest homes and holiday hotels, numbenng 
11,700 in 1977, nearly 3000 of them run by the trade unions, 
Located in the most salubnous regions of the Soviet Union, the 
sanatoria frequently specialise in specific ailments and diseases 
and have a standard 24-day period of stay Most of them are 
built and operated by the trade unions and collective farms, the 
majority of workers paying less than a third of the cost of their 
stay, workers with an exceptional production record having to 
pay nothing Such 1s one of the admurable aspects of the Soviet 
way of hfe 

My wife and I both have had considerable personal experience 
with the Soviet medical and health facilities, and can testify 
to the great care and almost anxious attention given by doctors 
and medical personnel 

It w scarcely possible to banish fears about ill-health from 
human beings, but socialism in the Soviet Union has banished 
the fear of not being able to afford being sick and the fear of 
ruinous debt due to sickness that sits lke a plague upon the 
people of the Umited States, for example In the United States, 
private medicine 1s a part of the private enterprise system and 
doctors are virtually businessmen with a powerful well-financed 
lobby that resists the least move ın the direction of socialised 
medicine 

Patients in the US seeing doctors for slight ailments may pay 
from 20 to 25 dollars for a single appointment the cost of 
prescribed medicine being an additional 5 to 10 dollars for a 
single prescription House calls by a doctor to a bed-ndden pa- 
tient at home have far higher charges. Hospitalisation fees may 
be over 100 dollars a day merely for a bed in a ward, plus sep- 
arate charges for each stage in treatment, for X-rays, anesthet 
ics, surgery, and medications, A surgeon or other specialist 1 
hkely to charge thousands of dollars for an operation. A seriously 
ul patient requiring long hospitalisation and complicated operar 
tions often has his life savings wiped out by such an experience 
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Hospitals have the practice of insisting upon knowledge of a 
patients financial means before admission, and do not hesitate 
to refuse admission or a proper stay to those without funds, 
dismissal from hospital before cure or healing 1s not infrequent 
due to the patients inability to maintain payments 

A very hmited government “Medicare” system has been ın- 
troduced ın the US after many years of struggle Designed mainly 
for the elderly, ıt pays a portion of hospital and doctor bills, 
but the financial burden that remains for the patient ıs still 
great. A number of private health insurance systems exist for 
the general population, through which a portion of medical 
costs can be paid, however, those enrolled in such systems have 
to pay a szeable monthly membership fee, which in the long 
run means that the cost of being sick 1s still being borne by the 
persons own income 

Britain 1s a capitalist country that boasts of having a National 
Health Service that 1s compared to sociahsed medicine Put into 
effect ın 1948 as part of the reformist and natonalisation mease 
ures of the first post-war Labour government, ıt began as a 
free medical system, including free medicines and health ards. 
The proponents of pnvate enterprise, however, and their poli- 
tical spokesmen, have steadily whittled away both the free ser- 
vices and the quantity and quality of medical facilities available 
to the general population. Patients now have to pay a required 
flat sum of one pound (one ruble, 46 kopecks) for each and all 
prescriptions by a doctor, while medicines sold without prescrip- 
tion m pharmacies carry costly prices set by the big drug com- 
panies. Patients now pay, at increasingly high price scales, for 
all kinds of disability and health aids. 

The Bntish health service has been especially undermined by 
its having permutted private medical practice, hospitals and 
other facilities to continue Wealthy patients are thus able to 
“jump the queue’ for treatment by paying for ıt, and have 
drawn large numbers of the best qualified doctors away from 
National Health Service treatment of the lower income groups. 
Increasingly, doctors on the National Health register seek by 
devious means to persuade patients to use their ‘ off-hours pn- 
vate practice. Right-wing political forces, arguing against ‘ gov- 
ernment interference” m the nations hfe, have prevented the 
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buniding of more adequate hospitals and chmics for the health 
service The consequence has been long waiting lists for hospi- 
talsation, treatment and operations, with people needing serious 
operations frequently having to wait for a year or more. Right- 
wing elements do not hesitate to claim that all these are de- 
fects of socialised medicine” and to call for the outright aboli- 
tion of the system. 

For the average Filipino or his counterpart in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, adequate medical care ıs literally beyond 
reach and 1s the privilege of the well-to-do The number of 
doctors ın the Philippines, to begin with, 3s seriously depleted 
py the “brain drain” process of the United States, Britain and 
other advanced capitalist countnes luring those with professio- 
nal skills from the developing countries to practice ın more 
moneyed surroundings (acquiring skilled doctors without having 
to train them) The Bntssh health service 1s heavily staffed with 
the developing countnes’ medical personnel. 

The Philippine condition was highhghted by the expenence 
of the mother of a Filipino friend of ours, a well-to-do socialite 
in Manila, who fell sick in Leningrad while visiting the Soviet 
Union with a foreign delegation of social workers. She was hos- 
pitalised for a time When she was discharged as cured, she asked 
how much she owed Told that ıt was free, she was astounded 
“This would have cost me thousands of pesos in the Philip- 
pines!” she sard. “I can’t believe ıt.” 

If a well-to-do Filipino could feel this way, how much more 
impressed would be the poor Filipino worker or peasant by the 
Soviet Unions free socialised medicine 


A FREE EDUCATION 


Working class famıles in capitalist countries that want to 
give their children a complete education have to sacrifice to do 
It, setting aside a major part of ther budgeted income and 
going without many desired things to do so The fear of not 
being able to educate children, so they wont have to live like 
I did , weighs on young couples from the time of marnage and 
often even earlier 
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Soviet parents do not have to worry about paying for the 
education of their children Education 1s free, not only in the 
primary and secondary schools but also in universities and other 
institutions of higher learning 

This, too, 1s a right, Article 45 of the Soviet Constitution 
stating ‘Citizens of the USSR have the mght to education. 
This nght ıs ensured by free provision of all forms of education, 
by the institution of universal, compulsory secondary education, 
and broad development of vocational, speciahsed secondary, 
and higher education, m which instruction 18 oriented toward 
practical activity and production, by the development of extra- 
mural, correspondence and evening courses, by the provision 
of state scholarships and grants and pnvileges for students, by 
the free issue of school text books, by the opportunity to attend 
a school where teaching 1s ın the native language, and by the 
provision of facilities for self-education.” 

Ten years of education are now general and the number 
going on to higher education continually increases (in 1976 
there were 4 950,000 students enrolled ın institutions of higher 
learning, of which 2,711,000 were regular daytime students, 
650,000 attended night classes, and 1,589,000 were studying by 
correspondence) The figures, no doubt, are mpressive. 

If parents have any fears it w that ther children do not 
study hard enough to qualify for university entry posts, for which 
there 1s stiff competition as masses of youth undertake to gain 
the maximum education 

University tuition 1s not only free but students are paid a 
monthly stipend, a system that relieves the burden on parents 
of paying for student needs such as meals while studying The 
stipend ıs usually 40 rubles a month and even higher at some 
schools, but this 1s increased by 25 per cent or more for stu- 
dents with exceptional proficiency ın studies. 

At secondary vocational schools the free tuition is comple- 
mented by free clothing shoes, board and lodging for the stu- 
dents. Nearly one and a half million boys and girls were m 
such secondary schools at the end of 1976 

In non-socialist countnes education in the main 1s a class 
privilege, a situation sustained by the sheer cost of education 
In the most advanced of the capitalist countires, the United 
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States, education and particularly higher education, 1s quite an 
expensive privilege The cost of text books and other study ma- 
terials (which are either free or pnced extremely low in the 
Soviet Union) 1s a considerable burden ın itself on families of 
low income At university level the class education becomes pro~ 
nounced since tuition, classroom fees, text books, board and 
lodging must be paid for, both ın state-run and private institu- 
trons of higher learning While scholarships that cover part of 
these costs are available ın small numbers, the great majority 
attending universities, are from well-to-do families, a system 
guaranteeing that the managerial, professional, political, mil- 
tary and other key posts in the society remain within the capital- 
ist classes. + f 

Bntain, despite its self-proclarmed standing as a democracy, 
has one of the most mgid of class-based educational systems Its 
“public” (1e, private) schools effectively bar, through cost and 
admussion policies, all but the more affluent. These schools have 
the best facilties and teaching staffs Almost all the leading 
figures m British life are the products of the ‘ public” schools, 
and also of the costly leading private universities lıke Oxford 
and Cambndge. Education, particularly that of the best calibre, 
1s a commodity for those who can afford ıt One commentary on 
the system as a whole 3s that in 1975 there were over 2 million 
people in Britain who were illiterates, unable to read or write 
Such are the class contrasts heret! = + foe ote 

The well-educated Filipino ss also invariably from a wealthy 
or affluent middle-class family A lower middle-class or a work- 
ing class family of moderate income hterally has to sacrifice to: 
send its children to secondary or higher schools, a situation ag- 
gravated by the large families of many children that are common 
m the Philippines. My two Filipino brothers-in-law one an ag- 
ricultural advisor and the other a bank clerk, each have eight 
children and have had to endure hardship due to the financtal 
strain of trying to educate their sons and daughters, each of 
whom has had to wait their turn, sometimes for wasted years, 
for enough family money to be accumulated for them to study. 

The greatest percentage of Filipino children have no more’ 
than four years of school, their parents, especially ın poor peas- 
ant families, withdrawing ther children from study at that 
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point so they can work either im the fields or at other remunera- 
tive labour to put food on the table 

In 1969 my wife wrote an article for a Philippine magazine 
about the Lumumba Friendship University ın Moscow, and of 
its offering of free education to youth from developing coun- 
tnes. The Philippines at that tıme had no diplomatic relations 
with any socialist country and the anti-Soviet propaganda was 
still intensive in the country Nevertheless, hundreds of applica- 
tions flooded into the Lumumba University from Filipino youth 
who read the article, all keenly desirous of higher education but 
unable to afford the cost of it in their own country 


HOUSING WITHOUT HARDSHIP 


There are no homeless people in the Soviet Union and there 
are no high rents This simple statement of fact about the So- 
viet socialist society embodies a devastating contrast to the prob- 
lem of shelter under capitalism. 

Soviet people enjoy secunty of residence in every sense of the 
word. Landlords having ceased to exist since the October Rev- 
olution, either in regard to land ownership or in regard to 
ownership of income-earning property, there are no fears of 
being evicted from a home for nonpayment of rent or ın order 
for a landlord to raise the rent for some other tenant Cases of 
inability to pay rent are inconcervable since Soviet rents are the 
lowest in the world, averaging no more than 3 to 4 per cent of 
family income This, by the way, for a family includes the cost 
of electricity, gas, heating and hot water 

Housing construction ın the Soviet Union occurs on a scale 
so vast that the capztalist press abroad seeks to evade mention- 
ing it so their readers will not make a companson with the 
scandalous lack of housing in the leading capitalist nations. 
Between 1946 and 1974 more than 55 millon new apartments 
or flats were built in Soviet cities, towns and countryside During 
the Ninth Five-Year Plan of 1971-1975 alone 11224000 new 
flats were constructed, and 25 milhon people were provided 
with new housing or had their homes renovated for moderni- 
sation The am u to provide the entire population with mod- 
ern utility-equipped homes um the foreseeable future. So exten- 
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sve has the construction of housing become, and so well-devel- 
oped 1s the capacity for providing new housing, that when the 
new Soviet Constitution was adopted in 1977, ıt included an 
entirely new article, Article 44, which declares 

Citizens of the USSR have the nght to housing This nght 
is ensured by the development and upkeep of state and socially- 
owned housing, by assistance for co-operative and individual 
house building, by fair distribution, under public control, of the 
housing that becomes available through the fulfillment of the 
programme of building well-appomted dwellings, and by low 
rents and low charges for utility services. Citizens of the USSR 
shall take good care of the housing allocated to them.” 

No capitalist country has ever set itself nor 1s capable of 
handling a task like that. 

Foreigners find it hard to believe that new apartments are 
fully equipped with amenities for which the family moving ım 
does not pay, nor ıs a down payment of any kind necessary as 
1s usually done in the West A flat 1s allocated on a permanent 
basis with the exception of cooperative flats. In fact there 1s 
considerable mobility of the population and arrangements for 
an exchanging of flats are being facilitated. 

Rents differ a bit, depending on the number of rooms, their 
size, the number ın the family, and the wages of the most highly- 
paid member, but the maximum rent 1s 13 2 kopecks per square 
metre of floor space (not counting kitchen, bathroom and cor- 
ndor space) At the end of 1974 the average amount of housing 
space for a city dweller was 118 square metres, making an 
average monthly rent for a flat suitable for a family of four 7 
rubles and 23 kopecks. It 1s noteworthy that there has been no 
change in rents ın the Soviet Union since 1926 

Apartment blocks are also built on a cooperative basis, those 
participating m the venture contributing to the cost of an apart- 
ment and acquiring ownership of ıt. Funds may be borrowed 
for this purpose on a long-term, easy payment basis. By 1977 
over two million families were hving ın 257,000 cooperative 
buildings Since a shortage of@nc%& housing still exists—the re- 
housing of an entire county” bf over 260 million people 1s 4 
Sigantic task—those living in old houses or in apartments now 
inadequate due to family growth are placed on a housing list 
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by ther focal Soviet. However, they know that new housing ss 
being built and that sooner or later they will move into com- 
fortable modern quarters at fixed low rent, a certainty that em- 
genders a feeling of secunty and of confidence in the future. 
New, larger and better-equipped flats are now being built to 
tehouse many of those who had received new flats in the earlier 
post-war projects. 

» In contrast, the question of housing is a tremendous, unsolved 
social problem m ail capitalist countries Housing construction 
is mostly ın the hands of prrvate builders and real estate owners 
{landlords) who deliberately maintain a housing shortage ım 
order to keep both rents and the price of buying a home at the 
highest possible level. Even a proportion of existing housing s 
kept empty or vacated for ‘ redevelopment” as a means of creat» 
ing a move compettive market for hving space, so that rows of 
empty dwethngs may be seen while countless people literally 
have no homes. Government-built public housing with compat- 
atively iow rents (the lowest in Britain 1s 5 or 6 times higher 
than the most costly apartment in the Soviet Union) 1 restricted 
and successfully fought against by the powerful private landlord 
interests, house-building by the state diminishing to almost 
nothing in Britain in the mad-i970s. 

: Those undertaking to buy homes invanably have to borrow 
the money from banks or building societies which charge 
enormous interest rates on repayment Interest on house purchase 
loans reached a staggering 12 to 14 per cent in Britain in 4975 
and remained at that level. Since interest calculation not 
strught but ıs cumulatve,, the repayment of the loan, or 
“redeeming of the mortgage as it ıs termed, becomes a fantastic 
debt experience, the house buyer eventually spending over the 
years a sum that can be twice the amount of the original 
purchase price. Monthly mortgage instalments often devour the 
bulk of a workers’ or middle class families’ income, house buyers 
becoming hterally “mortgage slaves.” A family buying a cheap, 
old home for the equivalent of 12,000 rubles—a low price in 
1977—may wind up eventual} paying as much as 20 000 rubles 
in Mortgage repayments. Famulféy,are sull prepared to accept 
this to escape the burden of high renté 

‘The overcrowded, filthy, crumbling, -ratanfested housing in 
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large districts of New York and the other US cities 18 well-known 
and notorious In British cities the problem of utter homelessness 
1s very grave In 1977 an estimated 30000 homeless people in 
London were sleeping rough’ in parks, under bridges and ın 
the rubble of derelict buildings An extensive “squatters move- 
ment” has for years engaged in moving homeless famulies into 
housing deliberately kept empty by landlords Pitched battles 
between police hired by the landlords and the ‘ illegal” tenants 
are common The homeless in Britain as a whole are several 
times the London figures At trmes homeless wives and children 
are given temporary dormitory-style accommodation ın chanity-run 
hostels where, however, husbands are barred from staying The 
wrecking of famhes as a consequence has become a national 
acandal 

This a the way the housing problem 1s being tackled in the 
Soviet Union and ın the West. The first sociahst state us genuine- 
ly concerned about man, displaying thus its lofty humanism, 
whereas the world of capital turns the blind eye to his needs. 


Chapter IV 


GOOD OLD DAYS” AND MODERN TIMES 


There ıs a common tendency among people in all capitalist 
countnes to look back at the past with great nostalgia and to 
recollect the charms and glories of life as it used to be, in the 
‘good old days.’ Some of the periods supposedly having such 
a good hfe were the 1920s and the “gay nineties,” 1e., the 1890s, 
which are remembered as prosperous and somehow carefree A 
great many people think of their youth in this way, as if another 
generation had ıt better” or had reason to be happier 

Aside from the pink haze of memory that usually softens the 
most unhappy of past events, there are certain hard, matenal 
reasons for such musings Tension, insecunty and fears have 
always been a part of capitalist hfe, particularly for the working 
majonty, and the lower lving standards of the past could only 
have made these intense, today they are magnified by the failure 
of advanced technology (and the scientific and technological 
revolution ın general) to realise under capitalism the huge hopes 
and expectations of the people. 

“Life was simpler then,’ the worned, backward looking adult 
will say today Prices, especially, cause nostalgia for the days 
when a dollar, a pound or a peso could in recollection buy tea 
times as much as they can ın today’s inflationary cost of hving 
People feel trapped and betrayed by the capitalist system that 
has merely moved the same-gld insecurities and mequalities and 
injustices to another, thos@>-gggravated level dominated by 
monopoly capitaksm. 

In the Soviet Union it 18 difficule to find anyone who looks 
back to the ‘good old days,” which, 11 comparison, would be 
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the days of Tsarism with its social injustice, equality and ex- 
ploitation. Longing for the glories of the pre-revolutionary times 
in Russia 1s limited to emigre landlords and capitalists and 
isolated musfits like Alexander Solzhenitsyn. 


A “good old days” mentality ıs not to be found among Soviet 
people, for whom social insecurity has been bamshed, and for 
whom each planned advance 1s a stride away from the days of 
deprivation and backwardness of the past and towards the 
general weal flourishing science and culture and progress ın all 
spheres of hfe 

In a different sense, there are periods in the past 60 years, 
since the October Revolution, that have about them a nostalgic 
aura. These are the revolutionary years themselves, when Lenin, 
his comrades, and a militant working class overthrew capitalism, 
victoriously smashed counter-revolutionary imvasion, and laid 
the basis of a socialist society, the years of the First Five-Year 
Plan, with its first-ever trumphs of labour and production and 
collective farming through mankinds planning the years of 
the Great Patriotic War, which aroused the human spint to 
new heights in the defence of the socialist homeland. And 
finally, there are the accomplishments of the post-war construc~ 
tion 

It u these periods that have an aura of noble and well- 
deserved glory about them Soviet people, both young and old, 
look back to these periods as to heroic ages and are animated 
by enthusiasm to uphold socialism These feelings have been 
encouraged in the Soviet people by the government and the 
system they serve 

In this context st 1s pertinent to deal with certam arguments” 
current in the West. 

From “New Left” circles in many capitalist countries have 
come charges at times that the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
people have lost their revolutionary spint as their society has 
developed and become prosperous. When traced to their source, 
these charges are found to emanate chiefly from rebels of the 
middle class, a social grouping hit severely by such features of 
the contemporary capitahst crisis as inflation, high taxes and the 
phenomenon of the educated unemployed,” and tending to seek 
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1a a volatile manner for immediate solutions to their problems, 
including romanticsed instant revolution. The revolutions of the 
moment, such as the Cuban Revolution im its enthusiastic early 
period, are seized upon as models of the revolutionary spint and 
contrasted with an allegedly aged and staid Soviet Union, an 
attitude that convemently disregards the enormous aid given by 
the Soviet Union to past-revolutionary Cuba and that equally 
disregards the deep gratitude expressed by Cuba for that aid 
“New Left” clams are picked up and given maximum publica- 
tion in the capitalist press, to try and cause youth to adopt an 
anti-Soviet attitude Soviet youth in particular, it 318 unjustly 
said, do not have a revolutionary outlook, like that of their 
grandfathers and even fathers. 

This, ın a way, 1s another form, an ultra-left version, of the 
“good old days’ thinking that 1s prevalent under capitalism It 
conceives of the socialist revolution only in terms of the days of 
October, the barricades, the storming of old ruling class citadels 
of power, the demonstrations in the streets, and the sharp 
battles with the class enemy Todays battles of construction and 
production, of advancing along the lines of labour from socialisin 
towards communism, are not considered to be revolutionary 
The reasoning 1s consciously invoked to serve a particular 
purpose 

Such a viewpoint 1s rooted in ignorance of the life, the 
atmosphere and the quahty of hfe in the Soviet Umion on the 
one hand and of the aims and processes of a socialist society 
on the other and should be dealt with ın detail 


WEAVING TOGETHER THB REVOLUTIONARY PAST 
AND THE REVOLUTIONARY PRESENT 


The October Revolution and the accomphshments of social- 
wm are closely associated with the Soviet peoples patriotism. 
Thes aspirations are inseparable from the interests of the cour- 
try they work to glorify The words that I heard most frequently 
throughout the land are “Work” “Peace” and the October 
Revelution,” at times complemented by the words “May Day” 
stanchng for the international unity of the working people These 
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words are a blend, as it were, of the deals of the Soviet working 


Man s a frend, comrade and brother to hs fellow man” u 
another beautiful principle underlying relations between Soviet 
atzens (ıt ıs only natural that comrade m the most commoa 
form of address) As I see it, these principles of Soviet hfe have 
been consciously imbibed by every person. 

* Respect for the October Revolution, Lenin, tts leader, and 
the achievements of their fathers has been constantly present in 
the hves of three generations The admirable features of the 
Soviet people indisputably melude loyalty to the peoples rule, 
desre to build up its power, honesty in performing their duties, 
adherence to peace and internahonalism. The heroic past has 
blended with the present-day accomplishments, making claims 
that the Soviet Union has lost its militant spirrt absolutely 
groundless. 

Here are a few incidents to prove my point 

While visiting the Armed Forces Museum in Moscow I saw 
Marshall Budyonny A busload of Young Pioneers arrived and 
they instantly recognised him and swarmed to surround him, 
calling upon him to tell them about his exploits in the Civil 
War. Marshall Budyonny laughed and waved his hand, “Oh, 
T think I look too old to you now” he said “but there, in the 
Museum, you ll see what I could do when I was young” “No, 
no,’ the Pioneers shouted happy to hear him talk “you are not 
old to us” Thus I witnessed two generations meet and obviously 
find a common language to speak 
+ In the many schools that I have visited there have been school 
Projects to link the children with the past, a thing inconceivable 
in the West. Each had taken an outstanding individual from 
the revolutionary or more recent time and were building a small 
museum of his or her life Teams of children were going to the 
person s birthplace and to the scenes of his or her exploits and 
were interviewing family, frends and others who might know 
something of their hero, and a cross-section of the time was 
being censtructed 

Ths hnking of the past with the present, with its reverence 
tor heroes both old and recent, has many forms. It u a con- 
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tinuing feature of the press and penodicals, and no literature » 
more popular than the memoirs of revolutionaries and of political 
and military leaders There 1s no such thing as a “retired ’ figure 
of any prominence on either a local or national level they are 
mvariably called upon to speak to officiate or to participate in 
activities. 

I attended an all-Union gathering in the Kremlin Palace of 
Congresses of youth volunteers who had participated in the 
opening up of the virgin lands in Kazakhstan to cultivation 
The speaker who most attracted my attention was a woman in 
a veterans army uniform, Sofia Petrenko, who gave an address 
that stirred the packed auditorium of youth to stormy applause. 
Her speech was of her experience as a Komsomol volunteer 
worker in the construction of the Magnitogorsk steel plant ım 
the early 1930s, during the First Five-Year Plan. She spoke of 
working indefinite working hours for months without a day off, 
in spartan hving conditions and with complete disregard for 
material reward ‘ My wages I kept in an old box under my bed, 
which was a canvas cot When I was paid I just threw the money 
m the box I never knew what was in there Someone might have 
come in and taken from it, and I would never have known or 
cared We never thought about money, just about the plant we 
were building for constructing socialism > She compared her 
experience with those of the youth present who had laboured 
with the same spirit in the virgin lands and praised them for 
having the same attitudes In the Great Patriotic War she was 
in the army, defending what she built They gave her a standing 
ovation 
The preservation of the sense of struggle, of being engaged 
in a constant battle of production of assault on targets 1s cared 
on from one five-year plan to another In the Soviet Union there 
is never the feeling of a society at rest or marking time Every 
gain ıs a milestone on the road to greater goals The charts of 
growth forcefully show the closing of the gap and more frequently 
exceeded planned figures 

The struggle for socialist construction occurs, too in the con- 
text of international struggle, not only ın the contest between 
systems but ın the international assistance given to other socialist 
countries and to the developing countnes—proletanian interna- 
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tionalism and internationahst duty, both of which call for a high 
degree of revolutionary consciousness and commitment by the 
Soviet people who forego much ın their own hving standards 
to make such aid possible 

Society as a whole 1s firmly held together by the people’s moral 
and political cohesion and unity, with the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Government being the recognised and respec- 
ted leaders. The country’s achievements must be properly de- 
fended and the efforts taken to safeguard the homeland guar 
antee the security of the country and the entire socialist com- 
munity 

To me a remarkable thing about the Soviet Union 1s not so 
much its revolutionary birth and 1ts commitments to revolution- 
ary principles, but the fact that these guiding pminciples have 
been sustained through the tedious mundane, everyday routines 
of building a new society which 1s not all banners and songs. 
This is a phase of struggle that 1s not understood by the non- 
revolutionary or by the romantic revolutionary for whom revo- 
lution merely means seizing power As my Soviet frend Alexei, 
has pointed out to me, for a revolutionary the problem really 
begins only after sexing power the construction of the new 
society 1s far more difficult and challenging than the overthrow 
of the old Maintaining a revolutionary consciousness on the 
shop floor, in the fields and ın the offices 60 years after coming 
to power 3s no mean feat. 

It s a phenomenon that may be appreciated by long-term 
Communists m a capitalist or developing country where periods 
of sharp struggle calling for tactics of exciting confrontation may 
be interspersed with long stretches of routine organisational 
work. For every moment on a picket line or ın a demonstration 
that may be attacked by the police there are months of printing 
and passing out leaflets sitting in frequently dull meetings or 
arguing with an individual to convince him to sign a petition 
It s well known that it 1s a tiring business to get only a small 
number of worker members to attend their trade union meetings 
Having for years done ‘Jimmy Higgins’ work in the US Com- 
munist Party (1e, all the httle ‘dirty’ jobs lke passing out 
leaflets in the street addressing envelopes and sweeping out the 
hall after a meeting) I have felt in a position to understand the 
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Soviet achievement of sustaining a high degree of mulitance and 
political consciousness 

It u sheer conviction and dedication to understood political 
principles that enables one to persevere ın the patient, unromantic 
chores of a revolutionary movement I believe these are the 
features duplicated sm the other socialist countries. 

Such dedication to the cause of socialism has been encouraged 
in the working class and the entire people by the Party True, 
the state controls all the organs of information, education and 
persuasion but the fact has nothing to do with notonous 
‘totalitananism.” More than control by the state 1s involved, as 
may be seen in the fascist and other dictatorial countries, where 
such control has failed to win allegiance and dedication from 
the working people. There are no, nor can there be, totahtarian 
or authoritarian methods of running the country whose people 
have come to power and built society on the most humane and 


just principles, This 3s the people who have a great future m 
store, 


THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND THE COLLECTIVE 


The key factor in Soviet society u the collective prinapk, 
which could become feasible only under socialism Cooperation, 
the helpfulness of one for another, the feeling of being part of 
a group and that ones owa interests and welfare depend on 
developing the intesest and welfare of the group have come to 
predominate in Soviet life The atmosphere and life in the 
country have greatly benefited from such attitudes. 

Tha collective principle s active an the hfe of every Soviet 

taen from infancy to old age—lterally ın the creche and when 
people retire. 

Virtually all Soviet citizens belong to orgamisations, ın which 
they actively work on a voluntary and equal basis. Public organ 
sations in the Soviet Union have a quite different character as 
compared to organisations in the Capitalist countries. The latter 
are abundant and a great many people belong to them but, aside 
from those that are purely social am charactes and are intended 
mainly fos amusement and entertainment, they are usually formed 


by special interest groups whose ams conflict with the interests 
of others. In one way or another they serve and uphold the 
interests of the monopohsts The left-wing trade unions in the 
US or Britain have hiterally to fight against other bodies hike 
manufacturers or businessmen s associations and thew politcal 
parties. People come together for protection against the predatory 
activities of powerful and influential monopolies This is the 
characteristic of a class society that elevates the individual rather 
than the collective interest 

In the Soviet Union there are no groups seeking special 
advantages to the detriment of others. All organisations exist 
around the participatory idea and play a part in building so- 
aalsm. Trade unions are not organisations of class struggle but 
are the key bodies in carrying out production and in distnbutung 
the benefits from what has been produced to the workers. There 
are no antagonistic classes, hence Soviet trade unions have no 
need to stage strikes They are not necessary in the state of 
the whole people united morally and politically and this  some- 
thing that the most die-hard anti-Sovieteers are unwilling to 
admit. 

There are many forms of collective participation 1m the running 
of Soviet society. The phenomenon ıs highly symptomate and 
mvanably umpresses foreigners. In neither the United States 
nor Bnitain, supposedly great democracies 18 there anything ap- 
proaching the mass shanng in goverament in the Soviet 
Union. 

The work of government m the United States and Britain, 
local or at the upper levels, rests on an array of paid appointive 
postions in the filing of which party patronage or personal 
acquaintance with officials figure greatly In the Philppines this 
system, devised by US colonial rulers, became so riddled with 
corruption and nepotism that st was a factor ın the imposition 
of an authoritarian martial law regime ın 1972 that had as one 
of its declared aims the abatement of political corruption, a 
reform that was implemented by gomng to another extreme of 
suspending all elections When they did take place however, 
ther anti-democratic character became obvious, Government, 
either local or national is a remote, scarcely understood process 
to the vast majonty of people, who are led to focus them atten- 
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tion on the personal charms rather than the policies of officials, 
and who are not encouraged to praticipate in something that does 
not pay them a substantial monetary reward The contrast be- 
tween the Soviet and foreign way of life 1s considerable so that 
they are incommensurable 

The collective principle affects the behaviour as well as the 
sense of responsibility in Soviet citizens: A rapport and a far 
freer association exists among the people than may be found in 
non-socialist societies. It has expression, in one way, in the use 
of the word “comrade” which 1s employed generally as a form 
of address, including or even particularly for strangers. In public 
places or on trains, planes or buses I have often noticed the 
quickness with which conversation shared laughter or comment 
made their appearance. There 1s no sensation of barners be» 
tween people 

The community of interest 1s such that ıt 1s almost inconcetv- 
able that anyone stricken or obviously in trouble in the street 
would not immediately bring a gathering of the helpful, a 
circumstance that has become practically a rarity in New York 
and other large capitalist cities, where people walk around or 
hurry away from anyone lying im the street, saying 1f asked why, 
‘I don’t want to be involved” Involvement, ın society and of 
one person with his or her fellows, 1s an indispensable part of 
socialism I have had people run after me to return to me an 
item as tnvial as a piece of Kleenex that I had accidentally 
dropped 

A British frend of mine, visiting Moscow, was wearing a pair 
of platform shoes. She was accosted on the street by a middie- 
aged Russian woman who told her ‘You should take those 
shoes home and change them for an ordinary pair Don’t you 
know those are bad for your feet?” This was not an isolated case 
of presumption but a typical example of a Soviet citizen ex- 
pressing concern for a comrade 
s Th feeling of concern for each other and for the functioning 
of their society has its manifestations among Soviet people also 
in attitudes towards what are known ın the capitalist press as 
“dissidents.” At times the international capitahst press has 
reported mcidents ın the streets of Moscow in which half a dozen 
pro-Zionists or opponents of Soviet policies, in an understood 
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arrangement with capitalist newspaper correspondents, have 
suddenly unfurled posters or banners in demonstrations mm 
crowded squares and have been quickly surrounded and had 
ther matenals seued. This 1s mvanably reported abroad as 
“secret police” breaking up a “democratic expression of opimon” 
but st ıs mvanably a manifestation of the aroused collective 
feeling of ordinary citzens who look upon such a viclaton of 
the collective mterest by mdividuals as being outside the pnn- 
aples of the somety 

Perhaps more than any other aspect of the Soviet Union, the 
collective principle, in pubhe ownership and ın people's beha- 
viour, has upset capitalism and its defenders. A vast effort 
to portray the collective as regumentation has always figured 
in ant-Soviet propaganda, as if socialism creates a mass of 
faceless, featureless automatons echoing sentiments program 
med by pushbutton. Every defector, “dissident,” or plain 
violator of Soviet law who becomes known to the capitalst 
propaganda machine ıs played up as a precious individual 
trying to free himself from the alleged straitjacket of sociahsm, 
or collectivism. There are no shackles whatsoever for honest 
people! 

Aside from being a gross distortion of the fact that the interests 
of the individual advance farthest and fastest when all work 
together in the common interest, the capitalist emphasis on the 
individual 1s hypocritical and dishonest ın the extreme. Individu- 
alty in the Umted States, Bntain or the Philippines 3 
recognised only when it exemplifies or points up capitalist 
pmnciples. Any individual who objects to laws or practices that 
infringe the very nights supposedly guaranteed under these coun- 
tnes’ Constitutions 1s likely to be denounced as a subversive, un- 
Amencan, un-Bnitish, un-Filpino, a freak, or worse. Not men- 
tioned 1s the truth that for the great majority of people under 
capitalism—workers, farmers, employees or itellectuals—per- 
sonal welfare and interests are only protected and advanced by 
Collective association in trade unions, federations, protest groups 
and other such organisations. 

A good example of Bntsh “indrviduality” 1s seen in the 
insistence by wealthy groups on the maintenance of private beds 
in National Health Service hospitals, 1.e., private beds privately 
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paid for ın well-equipped wards separate from ordinary patients, 
served by the best doctors and consultants for high fees It would 
vtolate the freedom of the individual and his freedom of choice 
af the private beds are removed, clamoured the wealthy defend- 
ers of this practice when a movement led by hospital surses 
and attendants, arose in 1975 to abolish this privilege of the nch 
to have special treatment Those who raised the clamour did 
not conuder or did not care that many individuals with low 
incomes ın need of operations or treatment, were being tumed 
away or kept on long waiting lists because of lack of beds and 
hospital space, or of available doctors. 

In all capitalmt oountries, government spending on social 
welfare, old age pensions, medical care, low-cost public housing 
education and other social needs has been achieved only through 
mass Movements and struggles by people standing together m 
unity “One man alone can do nothing, many men acting 
together can move mountains,” 18 one saying by those who unite 
to fight the dommmon of capital 

However, all such government spending is continually under 
attack by reactionary capitalist interests, which denounce it as 
“socialistic” One argument of the reactionaries 1s that govern- 
tment welfare programmes sap the mdrviduality and the mdivid- 
ual initratrve of those who benefit from them. In the name of 
such contentions the Tory government m Bntain in 1970 
abolished free milk for pnmary school children that had pre- 
viously been won by working class struggle 

Freedom of the mdividual, m capitalist terms, 1s nothing more 
than a thin disguise for the law of the jungle, every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost. 

Untrammelled individual freedom » the gateway to mequak 
ity, ın which the great majonty of individuals are trodden 
upon by the few individuals who hold the levers of wealth and 
power 

Anti-Soviet propagandists eagerly search through information 
on Soviet society, trying to turn up evidence that a spark of 
capitalist individuality stl exists. Sinoe the cult of the individual 
3 heavily emphasised among intellectuals in capitalist couatnes, 
to nurture ın them the free enterprise quest for wealth and 


financial success, the desire to prove or to create the proof that 
Sovet mtellectuals have the same character and ambition +8 
almost an obsession. Farmers are also presumed to be bulwarks 
of individualism im capitalist society, so reports that the peasant 
members of collective farms in the Soviet Union have private 
plots on which a percentage of the vegetables and fruit consumed 
im the country are grown produced at one time a plethora of 
hopeful capitalist clams that the Soviet peasant was striving 
desperately to get back to individual private land owner- 
sup The sale of the produce from the small private plots 
{up to 1.2 acre) in ‘free markets” in urban centres was also 
seized upon by capitalist correspondents to corroborate the assere 
tion, 

In the Moscow central free market, where farmers from as 
far away as Georgia and Armenia can bring produce from their 
private plots and sell ıt at thar own prices, my wife and I once 
saw a display of garlic, which we like very much. The peasant 
woman behind the counter was asking a very high price for st. 
My wife looked at it with longing but indicated that the price 
was exorbitaat. The woman turned to a Russian companion of 
ours aad asked, Where does she come from?” When she was 
told the Philippines, the peasant woman took a large handful 
of garlic and gave it to my wife, free. This was no free enter- 
prise’ ampulse but was part of a friendly, communal generosity 
that characterises people raised in the collective atmosphere of 
the Soviet Union, an atmosphere that permeates Soviet life as 
its predominant influence And there ıs nothing the anti-Sovieteers 
can do about ıt, 

Another sector of the Soviet economy that has often been 
seized upon by its detractors as a breeding source of the free 
enterprise individual 1s that of the repairmen of everything from 
shoes to refrigerators. 

In 1970 I visited a relatively new industrial building in the 
city of Kiev, the Remtochmechanika I was brought there 
by the secretary of the organisational committee of the Uk- 
Taman Republic’s Union of Local Industries and Services, 
one of the 25 branch trade unions in the Sovet Union. He 
wanted w show me a new venture involvmg members of his 
Union, 


Remtochmechanika ıs a factory engaged in general repair 
work—of typewriters, cameras, watches, and all types of house- 
hold apphances and equipment It had brought together 750 of 
the small shopkeeper-workers who had formerly operated ın 
small premises, most of them on their own. The foreign visitor 
ts perhaps not aware that the small shops of this type {as well 
as individuals who take photographs ın the street and milar 
workers) are not pnvate enterprises but are all connected with 
state organisations or agencies. Any idea that such workers on 
their own tend to develop desires of being capitalist entrepre- 
neurs was demolished by the talks I had with the workers in 
Remtochmechanika. 


One and all expressed satisfaction with the new arrangement, 
in which they experienced collectrve labour m factory depart- 
ments well-equipped with machinery, tools and other facilites 
which they could not have been provided with on their own, m 
which they could do a greater amount of work, and that enabled 
them to have a higher income Besides the repair work that 
came and was apportioned through central channels, they were 
allowed to do extra work of their own for additional income, 
using the factory equipment Thus many of the workers were using 
their skills to make bits of yewelry and household art-craft out 
of scrap metal 


Improved working conditions, facilities, comradeship and 
income were not the only benefits of the collective plant ın this 
large establishment the workers, once on their own, now had 
cultural opportunities provided from the industry’s profit funds. 
They have a good club where films are regularly shown, a 
hbrary and sports grounds at their disposal The trade union sees 
to it that the workers have opportunities for going to sanatoria 
and holiday hotels free or at a discount or for sending their 
children to camps. 


Such things, which are usual and taken for granted by the 
Soviet working people, are beyond the reach of their counter- 
parts abroad 

Cases hike this are reaffirmations of the great truth of the 
collective way of hfe. that the interests and the well-being 
of the individual flourish best in the collective, which 1s able 
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to raise the levels and standards of living higher for ali to 
share 

The lofty moral principle—one for all and all for one—1s 
quite productive in the Soviet system, which counters division, 
ahenation and individualism of the capitalist world with com- 
radeship and collectivism as instruments of cultivating the com- 
munist ideals 


Chapter V 
ON SOCIALIST AND BOURGEOIS DEMOCRACY 


From the tıme when I first began to understand and to defend 
the October Revolution and the construction of socialism in the 
Soviet Union, I have been stirred by the idea of using working 
class power to repel counter-revolution, to purge the new so- 
ciety of the harmful remnants of the past, and to enable new 
socialist generations to develop ın secure conditions. I have 
admired the firm manner with which the Soviet working people 
have dealt with their enemies both internal and external, in 
order that the socialist system would survive 

Anti-Soviet propaganda has always tned to distort the 
meaning of the dictatorship of the proletanat, which has been 
caricatured as a denial of democracy and of human nghts This 
has never been the nature or substance of the dictatorship of 
the proletanat, which has had a hberating mussion, carrying out 
the large humanustic aims of completely freeing the vast majority 
of the working people from exploitation by a privileged minority 
of capitalists and landlords. 

At the outset of Soviet power this minority, with the aid of 
foreign impenalist allies, tried in every ruthless way to crush the 
new state of workers and peasants There was no alternative ın 
those circumstances but to employ the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat as a forcible state instrument against the counter-revo- 
lution of the overthrown classes. 

Also, for some time after the Civil War, while the process of 
eliminating the old class structure was occurnng, the industnal 
working class was given special privileges in the form of repre- 
sentation and authority in order to put socialisation measures 
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into effect Such measures were embodied ın the Soviet Constitu- 
tion of 1924 

This, however, was never intended to be more than tempora- 
ry, as Lenin pointed out The dictatorship of the proletanat 
during the first decade and a half of Soviet power was actually 
used to create the conditions for full-fledged socialist democracy 
and to put it into effect. In 1936, following nationwide discus- 
sons, a new socialist Constitution was adopted that gave full 
and equal rights to every Soviet citizen. The exploiting classes 
had by then as classes completely disappeared 

The Soviet Union today has turned into a state of the whole 
people. In all aspects of the society the broadest forms of democ- 
racy exist and continually develop The process did not take 
place smoothly or without aberrations, the worst of which was 
the suspension and disruption of socialist legality brought about 
by the cult of Stalins personality This violation of socialist 
democracy has by no means changed the nature of the Soviet 
social system i 

Many deliberate and vicious hes have been written in the 
West about the phenomenon of * Stalinism” The slanderers were 
tempted to square the circle by claiming that the disruption of 
socialist legality during the personality cult was characteristic 
of the totalitaman’ Soviet system and inherent ın its authori- 
taran rule. Reality has given the lie to this intentional slander 

The Party courageously and publicly exposed the cult of 
Stalin s personality and its harmful effects on socialism. The 
20th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
1956 affirmed the Lenimist line for improving socialist democ- 
racy Society proved to be essentially healthy so that the elmina- 
tion of Stalinism’ only strengthened its viability 

Anu-Soviet propaganda ın the capitalist countries has persis- 
tently tred to create the smpression that Stalinism’ still prevails 
in the Soviet Union and that the country 1s still autocratic and 
totalitanan. All this 1s far from being true 

Visitors who have been able to see the splendid modern 
Soviet cities, with their vast new housing districts and gleaming 
shopping centres, the obvious signs of prosperity and material 
well-being the very evident scientific achievements, technologi- 
cal growth and nch cultural life, can no longer be misled so 
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easily about the expanding socialist way of hfe and Soviet 
standard of living Instead the propaganda emphasis ıs placed 
on matters that are not readily obvious to the eye of the short- 
term visitor, matters like “freedom’ and human nghts” 

To an increasing extent people ın the US, Britain and other 
capitahst countnes are told that a socialist society 1s not free or 
democratic “What you might see 1s only the surface of things,” 
goes the daily dose of misinformation ‘The dictatorship of the 
proletariat rules the lives of the people Everybody u regimented. 
Everything belongs to the state Nobody has any nghts The state 
tells everybody what to do, and nobody can disagree without 
being sent to Siberia ” Such are the hackneyed anti-Communist 
statements. 

The average Soviet citizen will find ıt hard to beheve that 
such things are told seriously to people in this day and age, but 
that is because he has not grown up ın a capitalist country with 
this theme endlessly presented to him, in the daily press over 
the radio, on the television screen, and in the speeches of poh- 
ticians, businessmen, right-wing trade umon leaders, and promi- 
nent well-to-do figures ın many fields 

Ceaselessly the people of capitalist countnes have been told 
that they, but not “Russians,” are free men, that they, but not 
‘ Russians,” enjoy free speech, that they, and not “Russians,” 
have free elections, a free press and a free choice of where to 
work, where to hve, what religious belief if any to practise, 
where to travel, and what to do m general Especially they are 
told that they live ın the “free world,” to which almost every 
part of the globe should belong 


THE ‘FREE WORLD” DECEPTION 


In my youth in the United States E never heard the term 
“free world” It was not mvented until many countries besides 
the Sovet Union became sociahst after the war agamst fascism, 
and until national liberation began to put an end to colonialism 
and imperialist rule m many other countnes With the hand- 
writing on the wall for the outmoded capitahst way of hfe, the 
“free world” was concocted as a kind of brainwashing term, to 
Convince people that they were better off under capitalism It 
was used with a desperate obsession In the United States m 
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particular nothing 19 used, so freely as the word “free.” The word 
was attached to everything in the “cold war” penod, obsessional- 
ly US troops massacred entire villages of old people and children 
in Korea and ın Vietnam to preserve the ‘free world ’ 

People living under capitalism are expected to find ıt com- 
forting or reassuring to be told that they live in the free world” 
and that they have all the democratic nghts that are alleged to 
go with it. However, the fact 1s that most people have a general 
awareness that forces exist in the society all around them before 
which they are helpless and in the face of which thar “nghts” 
mean nothing Below the surface of what the propaganda tells 
them to think, the belief ıs very widespread that things are not 
as free as they are told they are. The common people in the US, 
Bntain or the Philippines are aware that they have no say about 
what appears in the press or on the radio and television, that 
the ways in which they can vosce their opinions are limited and 
that ‘ some things are better not discussed,” that they have really 
had nothing to do about selecting the candidates for public 
office for whom they are asked to vote, that their choice of a job 
x subject to the desires of a private employer who can hire and 
fire them at will that the choice of where to lve 1s restricted 
by one s income and by such factors as the colour of ones skin, 
that a religious belief can lead to severe discrimination and 
persecution, and that there are great risks in choosing to asso- 
ciate with particular groups or organisations They realise that 
when it comes right down to it, ıt 1s the rich man, the big boss, 
the powers that be, that can speak louder, swing the votes in 
any election, buy up everything in sight, make the important 
decistons, issue the orders, and lay down the line, or the law 
The average, ordinary person knows that whatever nghts or 
freedoms he or she may have are not equal by far, and are made 
to give way, to those enjoyed by the mch and the powerful The 
crux of the matter 1s that socially they are poles apart 

Of course the greatest test of freedom in the ‘free world’ 
comes for those who criticise, oppose or seek to change for the bet- 
ter the system or any of its features. It 1s quickly made evident 
then that free speech free press, free elections and the rest of 
št are not free for such people They are outcasts, unwanted by 
society 
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In the “free world” scores of countries forbid a legal existence 
to the Communist Party or to other left-wing organisations, the 
members of which rsk death or long imprisonment, and the 
activity of such organisations and their members ıs severely 
restricted ın such mayor bastions of capitalist democracy as the 
United States and the Federal Republic of Germany 

The “free world’ embraces a host of mniitary dictatorships, 
semi-colonies, the apartheid state of South Africa, fascist states, 
and the general condition m all capitalist countnes 1s that of 
sharp class struggle racial conflict and widespread social tension 
As practised concepts, democracy and freedom in the “free 
world” are nowhere to be found in the forms that capitalism 
itself professes to uphold 

In a very real sense the anti-Soviet propaganda that denies 
the existence of freedom and democracy in the Soviet Union 
is circulated precisely because the violations of human nghts 
are so general in the capitalist countries Thus the human nghts 
that citizens enjoy m the Soviet Union according to their Con- 
stitution are distorted and falsified in the propaganda largely 
because these human nghts either do not exist or are continually 
breached m the capitalist countnes It 1s a way of preventing 
people from making an honest ¢companson 
* The impression conveyed by this kind of ant-Soviet propa- 
ganda 1s that “human nghts” in the Soviet Union have to do 
almost wholly with the nght of a tiny number of individual 
“dissidents’ to say and pubhsh what they want, and to oppose 
actively the socialist system in open coordination with imperialist 
agencies to the point of violating its laws with mmpunity The 
only “human nght™ the capitalist countries uphold for Soviet 


citizens 1s the “nght” to work against and to help destroy the 
socialist system 


A “FREE WORLD” CASE HISTORY 


My own attitudes towards this particular anti-Soviet campaign 
have been shaped im large part by personal expenence with the 
ways in which such nghts are observed in the “free world ” My 
wife and I “dissented’ with the neo-colomal government that 
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US impenalism fostered in the Philippines in the late 1940s and 
the 1950s, and we carried this to the extent of participating in 
a mass-supported armed struggle for democratic change. It was 
a struggle conducted by Filipmo peasant and worker masses 
whose human rights had been ruthlessly obliterated so that US 
businessmen and military bases could operate unrestrictedly We 
had no illusions about the consequences of our acts, and when 
we were captured in battle by government troops ın 1952 we did 
not really expect to be treated leniently 

However, we did expect to be tried and sentenced under the 
law but this was not done Philippine laws provide a maximum 
penalty of 12 years in prison for rebellion The prosecution and 
the courts, serving a vengeful “dictatorship of the bourgeoisie,” 
invented a crime that was not to be found on the statute books, 
“rebellion complexed with murder, arson, robbery and kidnap- 
ping” Under this charge, which was a crude distortion of the 
character of the revolutionary struggle ın which we were en- 
gaged we and innumerable comrades of ours were sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, and many received the death penalty 
Although the Philppine Supreme Court, years later, eventually 
ruled that the charge was legal as were the sentences, ıt did 
nothing to alter our sentences My wife and I managed to win 
our release through pardon after ten years of incarceration but only 
due to an international protest campaign in our support Many 
of our Filipino comrades remamed ın prison for 20 years under 
the illegal charge 

Human nghts for my wife and myself were not restored with 
our release I was deported from the Philippines to the United 
States but my wife was not allowed to accompany me as a 
Fikpino she was forbidden to enter the United States because 
of her “dissidence ” The US embassy officials m the Philippines 
informed her that she could never travel to the United States, 
unless for a period of at least five years she demonstrated by 
specific acts that she had renounced her beliefs and had actively 
worked against her comrades, 1æ, proved by deeds that she had 
become a renegade It was made plain to us that we could have 
our human nght to hve together as man and wife 1f we aban- 
doned our convictions and debased ourselves morally This we 
refused to do. 
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Forbidden to hve together in each others countries, my wife 
and I decided to go to a third country to live This, too, was 
denied us After ten years of separation in prison, we were kept 
apart for another year and a half while we struggled to be 
together in our marrage We had to appeal for an international 
campaign of pressure to compel the Philippine government to 
permit my wife to be with me This was finally successful, but 
we had to become exiles in order to live together Since then 
we have lived in the always precarious conditions of exiles in 
England, for 14 years watching from afar the events in the 
Philippines and United States where we cannot freely go with 
each other 

My wife and I are well aware that our own experiences are 
minor m comparison with the massive denial or frustration of 
human rights for black, Indian, Chicano Puerto Rican and 
other peoples in the United States, for the overwhelming black 
majority in South Afnca that ıs kept in apartheid slavery, for 
the Roman Catholic mmority in British Northern Ireland, or for 
innumerable other groups and individuals in the capitalist part 
of the world No honest or perceptive person can hive in the 
* free world’ where these things occur without concluding that 
the “human nghts” propaganda directed at the Soviet Union 
n an exercise in massive hypocrisy 

However, when we have visited the Soviet Union we have 
found ourselves honoured and respected for our years in strug- 
gle and in prison for our efforts to win the substance of freedom 
for workers and peasants in the Philippines and m other coun- 
tries. One of the features of socialist democracy that has impress- 
ed us and made us realise its profoundly humane nature 1s that 
all fighters for democracy are welcome in the Soviet Union 


SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY AND _ DISSIDENCE 


The enjoyment of freedoms and nghts in á socialist society 
18 inseparable from the collective way of hfe There 1s no obliga- 
tion for an individual to belong to any public organisation but 
at 1s mposaible for anyone to live in the Soviet Union without 
enjoying or benefiting from the collective aspects or products. 
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Individuals in a collective society are required to “conform’ 
only in the sense that they are discouraged from having special 
pnvileges, from behaving ın an anti-social way that injures 
the interests of others, or from rejecting the duties of ciuzen- 
ship 

Thus in Article 39 of the Soviet Constitution, which guaran- 
tees that Soviet citizens “enjoy ın full the social, economic, polit- 
xal, and personal nghts and freedoms proclaimed and guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the USSR and by Soviet laws,” ıt 
also stated that Enjoyment by citizens of ther nghts and 
freedoms must not be to the detriment of the interests of society 
or the state, or infringe the nghts of other citizens ” 

This is not at all a matter of suffocating the individual or his 
being overly subordinated to a collective outlook as opponents 
of Soviet power would lıke to picture it It 1s putting into prac- 
tice the wholly valid concept that an individual flounshes best 
and u best served ın collective endeavor that advances the in- 
terests and well-being of everyone 

What, then, about the individual ‘dissidents who are the 
object of so much pretended concern ın capitalist circles? Are 
the rights of dissidents” ın the Soviet Union being violated, and 
what nghts should they have? 

I am one of those who are considered ‘ dissidents’ in capitalist 
society As a revolutionary and a participant ın movements of 
social protest, however, I have always been motivated by the 
conviction and consciousness that my beliefs and actions coincide 
with the interests of the vast majority of the people The socialist 
ideas that I work toward are designed to serve the interests of 
the entre people The idea of obtaining the greatest good for 
the greatest number of people is certainly a central theme of 
social progress. Fighting for socialism and then building social- 
im are to me essential for social progress. 

Forces or individuals that try to stop this process or to go 
against ıt ether harm the interests of this vast majority of people 
or become anachronistic misfits in the new, developing society 
Impenalism s anti-Soviet propagandists have built their human 
nghts” campaign around a very few individuals ın the Soviet 
Union who oppose socialism and who try to organise groups 
i opposition to the principles of socialist society These individ- 
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uals do not merely agitate among themselves but establish ties 
with imperialist agencies and organisations that are solely moti- 
vated by the aim of destroying socialism It 1s impossible to 
dissociate “dissidence’ m the Soviet Union from smpenialist 
anti-Soviet activities 

The hullabaloo raised by the US influential terest groups 
“an defence of human nghts” m the Soviet Union pursues the 
aims which have nothing to do with genuine concern for the 
working people The Soviet Union 1s being vituperated in order 
to distract the public attention from flagrant lawlessness perpet- 
rated in the United States and the entire capitalist world For 
this reason the situation regarding human nights in a capitalist 
democracy bears no relation to the situation regarding human 
nights in a socialist democracy 

An impression has been created that the “dissidents” m the 
Soviet Union are merely seeking certain ‘liberalisation’ 1n 
general and allegedly broader nghts But this ts not so. The true 
nature of the “dissidents” who are made heroes of the ant- 
Soviet agencies 1s made plain when they emigrate to the West. 
They do not associate themselves with pro-socialist, progressive 
or even liberal movements ın capitalist countnes, but 1mmediately 
run to the arms of the most mght-wing elements and eagerly 
permit themselves to be utilised for anti-Soviet slander This 
shows that the “dissidents” are hypocritical and once in emigra- 
tion forget all about “human nghts.” 

Progressive people who had been misled for years about the 
character of Alexander Solzhenitsyn were startled and repelled 
after his expulsion from the Soviet Umon to hear hm extoll on 
BEC television the glories of tsamsm and yearn for its return 
Others who had had their sympathy aroused by the imperialist 
campaign for Vladimir Bukovsky were appalled when he arrived 
in Bntain and proclaimed that his desire was not to mmprove 
socialist democracy but to overthrow the Soviet system and they 
were further dismayed when Bukovsky associated himself not 
with hberal people but with nght-wing Tory Party leaders and 
organisations connected with the CIA 

Revolutionary leaders of mass movements for democratic 
change in capitahst countries cannot m any way be compared 
with these few scattered malcontents under socialism who want 
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to revert to capitalist practices Individuals lıke these are actually 
an extremely tiny minonty in the Soviet Union, a drop in 
the ocean. The few dissidents of today have no class base 
or social base, and ıt ıs this that makes them isolated indivi- 
duals. 

As a revolutionary working for socialism, I could not concede 
revolutionary rights to enemies of socialism in the new society 
that ıs being built, nor do the Soviet state, its leaders and the 
overwhelming majority of its people concede that such indrvid- 
uals have the right to try to turn the clock back or to disrupt 
the socialist construction that ıs under way Any lemency to 
enemies of socialism 1s out of the question because it u against 
the interests of the vast majority and against the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism as regards democracy 

Leonid Brezhnev had this to say about the Soviet Union’s 
determination to uphold the sociahst concept of democracy in 
his report to the 25th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union on February 24, 1976 

‘Let us recall Lemin’s idea that everything ıs moral in our 
society that serves the interests of communist construction. 
Similarly, we can say that for us the democratic ıs that which 
serves the people s interests, the interests of communist construc- 
tion We reject everything that runs counter to these interests 
and no one can persuade us that this the wrong approach 
We know exactly where we are going as we improve our political 
system We are fully convinced that the course we have chosen 
s the nght one 

‘Today, we know not only from theory but also from long 
years of practice that genuine democracy 1 impossible without 
socialism, and that socialism 1s impossible without a steady 
development of democracy We see the improvement of our 
socialist democracy as consisting above all in a steady effort 
to ensure ever fuller participation by the working people 
m the running of all the affairs of society, in further devel- 
oping the democratic principles of our state system, and in 
creating the conditions for the all-round flourshing of the 
individual ’ 

: This statement 1 indeed pithy and to the point. 


SOCIALIST ELECTIONS, PEOPLES GOVERNMENT 


This collective democracy of participation has one of its best 
demonstrations in an area where anti-Soviet propaganda has 
concentrated one of its most distorting attacks the political and 
administrative system and elections to bodies of government. 
Capitalist democracy ıs made allegedly synonymous with “free 
elections’ and with multi-party systems, and ıt 1s said that the 
Soviet Union cannot have “free elections’ or democracy because 
it has only one political party 

Such an argument could impress only those people in capitalist 
countries who have a hmited knowledge of how ther own 
system operates. Invanably the parties with effective power, able 
to form and alternate in government, must be those dedicated 
to upholding or to working within the capitalist system Parties 
calling for radical change ın the system, or for socialism, are 
either heavily restricted or prevented from operating If such 
parties become strong enough to win majority support in a 
capitahst ‘free election,” the consequences may be seen in the 
grim record of what happened to the Allende government in 
Chile or in the ClA-directed overthrow of the elected govern- 
ment of Cheddi Jagan s Peoples Progressive Party in Guyana 

I have had a vanety of experiences with the capitahst elec- 
toral processes of the free world ” I recall well the arduous and 
dangerous procedure of trying to get the Communist Party of 
the United States on the ballot so that people could merely have 
the opportumty of voting for 1ts candidates The law ın each of 
the 50 US states requires “third parties’ (1e, any party outside 
of the two dominant parties of big business, Democratic and 
Republican) to obtain many thousands of signatures of registered 
voters on petitions before they can appear on the ballot, the 
number vanes, from a few thousands in some states to Califor- 
ma s 125,000 

T hved in New York State, where a large number of signatures 
had to be obtained from each county, some of which are 
very sparsely populated by conservative farmers. I remember 
the exhausting process, travelling great distances, knocking on 
countless doors. Invanably right-wing groups mobilise gangs to 
attack petitioners, prevent them from speaking to people, cause 
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them to be arrested People who do sgn petitions are intimidated 
and threatened, often forcibly compelled to rescind signatures 
No police officer ever made a move to protect our nght to 
canvass for signatures, on the contrary, they would arrest us 
for imaginary offenses 1f they saw us, or order us to leave the 
town we were in I remember having to go back to places 
where people had signed petitions and had been forced to cancel 
their signature under threat, remember their frightened eyes 
when we asked them to uphold their nghts by restoring their 
signatures or by signing affidavits about being forced to remove 
them, remember the way they would peer anxiously from win- 
dows to see if the nght-wing gangs were in the street outside. 

During the “cold war” years, American Communists were 
forbidden to run candidates for office at all, were dnven from 
their jobs, were blacklisted in their professions, and were demed 
Passports for travelling out of the country, those in leadership 
posts were sent to prison for many years This was the peak of 
the notonous “witch hunt ” 

In 1976, when detente had somewhat cleared the “cold war” 
chmate, the Communist Party of the United States participated 
in that year’s presidential election and collected over half a 
milhon signatures on petitions to enable the Party candidates 
for president and vice-president, Gus Hall and Jarvis Tyner, to 
be on the ballot m various states. In many states the petitions 
were arbitranly thrown into the waste-baskets by reactionary 
election boards, or thousands of signatures were stricken off 
petitions for no reason, to reduce the total below the required 
number The Communist Party got on the ballot in only 19 out 
of 50 states. Many of the votes actually cast for Gus Hall and 
Jarvis Tyner were not counted and not reported 

Even when on the ballot, the Communst Party or any third 
party, ıs at a gross disadvantage because the dominant capital- 
at media blot out news of their campaign while the capitalist 
partes have vast resources for publicity, provided by the big 
corporations President Jimmy Carter, who won the 1976 elec- 
tion on the Democratic ticket, admuttedly spent at least 225 
milion dollars provided by big capital to do so 

Once in office, the elected representatives of capitabst parties 
pay minimal heed to the ordinary people who voted for them 
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despite their election pledges. US legislative bodies at federal 
or state or local level, ıt ıs well known, operate on what u 
called the lobby’ system in which pressure groups of business- 
men or big corporations determine what policies or laws are 
adopted. Increasingly the representatives themselves, from pres- 
ident down through the ranks of congress, are themselves 
wealthy businessmen or are from the array of legal firms, adver- 
tising agencies or other auxiliary bodies that serve capitalist en- 
terprises. There are no workers to be found in the US Con- 
gress 

In Britain, where the Labour Party that 1s linked with the 
trade union movement has alternated ın government with the 
openly big business Tory Party, a glaring situation exists ın 
which Labour governments have upheld the capitalist system to 
the detriment of the workers’ interests ıt 18 supposed to defend 
Labour governments have ignored basic features of programmes 
on which they were elected, especially those that have promused 
to carry out socialist-inclined policies, have refused to heed 
Progressive resolutions and demands adopted by the Labour 
Party membership itself or by trade union conferences, and have 
been accused of betraying the working class by those who have 
voted Labour When an analysis 1s made of British members of 
parlament and of party leaders, both Labour and Tory, this 
situation may be understood, because it 1s rare to find a worker 
or anyone capable of upholding the interests of the working 
people among them 

The Phihppine poliucal system and government have had far 
less of ‘grass root’ democracy. Legislative and executive bran- 
ches have never had a worker or peasant sitting in them, and 
have been made up overwhelmingly of landlords, businessmen 
and prosperous lawyers. Founded in 1930, the Communist Party 
has known only half a dozen years of precarious semu-legality, 
the remainder spent under brutal suppression When a number 
of Communists and anti-impenalist congressmen were elected in 
1946 just after the ant-fascist war, they were immediately arbi- 
trarıly ousted from office before they could take seats so they 
couldn t vote agaist neo-colonial measures desired by US mon- 
opoles, an action that precipitated the armed struggle in 
which my wife and I participated. 
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In 1972 in the Philippines a martial law proclamation elimi- 
nated even the existing capitalist democratic processes, forbid- 
ding pohtical parties of any kind to operate Although the 
martial law government introduced beneficial reforms to aid 
national development, reforms that the Communist Party sup- 
ported, these were carried out by presidential decree and did not 
involve the people in their implementation 

Nowhere ın the capitalist part of the world u there a country 
with the working people participating in running all the affairs 
of society Only in the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries 1s such a phenomenon to be found 

I observed an election in the Soviet Union in 1967 There 
was none of the circus-like campaign atmosphere that character- 
ises elections ın the United States, Britain or the Philippines, 
where extravagant promises, charges and counter-charges, name- 
calling, mud-slinging, and high-powered, slick, costly advertising 
gimmicks are featured It takes such methods to overcome voter 
apathy and synicism which have steadily increased toward the 
capitalist political partes in 1976 only a httle more than half 
of voters in the US bothered to go to the polls in a presidential 
election, while in most large capitalist countries in the contem- 
porary period a situation almost of ungovernability has develop- 
ed because no capitalist party ıs able to attract sufficient trust 
or support to secure a decisive majority in parliament. 
~ Soviet elections, ın contrast, are not struggles between parties 
or groups of business interests fighting to get into power so the 
instruments of government can be used to further their private 
purposes of gain They are better described as processes to 
enable rotating sets of admınıstrators or managers to occupy 
positions of responsibility Elections are not matters of partisan 
political struggle. In some socialist countries, for special historical 
reasons, other small parties exist, but they yom with the Com- 
munists m unified support for programmes of socialist construc- 
tion, usually these parties form a common front with the Com- 
— in elections, although candidates may also be non- 

arty 

In the Soviet Union single candidates are put forward to be 
voted upon for each office Those in capitalist countries whose 
ideas of elections are shaped by the deceptive choice of the 
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bourgeots electoral processes may wonder how democracy ope- 
rates in the Soviet system A chotce really does occur but ıt comes 
in the selection of the candidate, which 1s done in general 
meetings ın election districts, where various peoples organisa- 
tions put forward their selections and they are voted upon The 
candidate may be a Communist or he or she may not be, the 
selection 1s made on the basis of capabihty and recognised 
leadership in work and public affairs. 

The election campaign that follows 1s not a matter of out- 
shouting or out-promsing a rval It ıs an interplay between 
candidate and people ın a senes of meetings ın factories or m- 
stitutions, dunng which the candidate 1s presented with the 
people's wishes or demands. These go to make up the “mandate” 
that he is obliged to carry out while ın office 

People’s collectives and organisations oversee and direct every 
facet of an election Every district has its election commission, 
with all of its members being elected All of 1ts expenses and 
those of the candidates are paid for by the state, no private 
funds, so influennal in election “races” m the capitalist coun- 
tnes, are employed to influence elections The commission sett 
up and staffs precincts, lists and keeps informed all eligible 
voters, prints ballots, provides information material on mghts, 
duties, candidates and mandates, sets up polling places and 
equips them, receives and investigates complaints concerning 
the election, counts and records ballot results. The state provides 
the funds, buildings, paper and printmg equipment, but 
there is popular control of the elections themselves. 

* Election day itself 13 quite unlike sts counterpart m the United 
States or any other capitalist country It is a public holiday 
with all the atmosphere of a festive occasion In Moscow where 
I observed an election the streets were gaily decorated with 
bunting and banners. There were bands playing and pleasant 
music coming from everywhere People were out on the streets 
in their best clothes, fathers with children, young couples and 
retired elderly people Everyone, for the most part in the morn 
ing, went to the polling places, to vote These were tastefully 
decorated with potted plants and pictures on the walls Voters 
could mark ther ballots in the open or enter a screened booth 
to do so, where there was a chair and a neatly covered table. 
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No clusters of “party workers” hung around ın the street near 
the polling place to influence the voters, as ıs customary ın 
capitalist elections 

The reports of 999 per cent of the electorate casting their 
ballots across the whole Soviet Union are not manufactured 
results nor do they indicate a regimented vote Very simply, the 
Soviet people take a deep interest ın elections, ın their candı- 
dates, and in the mandate they give, and they have a deep sense 
of the nghts, duties and responsibilities of citizens, If they don’t 
have faith ın the candidate, they vote “no”, and ıt often happens 
that a candidate 1s rejected through not recerving a majority of 
the votes. In the 1973 election to local Soviets 80 candidates 
were rejected in this way Furthermore, voters have the nght 
of recall, and they exercise ıt ın cases where the elected deputy 
does not fulfill his mandate or does not report back to the peo- 
ple regularly as he 1 required to do or make an accounting of 
how he 1s serving them In some cases deputies may be recalled 
before their term expires, 4,000 deputies to the Soviets of all 
levels have been recalled ın the last ten years, with worthier 
candidates elected ın their stead 

A woman friend of mine who was elected to a term on the 
Moscow city Soviet told me of the heavy responsibility of a 
deputy, who ıs continually called upon by the people with a 
multitude of problems, requests, grievances and demands 

A deputy at whatever level, from the local Soviet to the Su- 
preme Soviet, receives no extra pay ın the elected post but con- 
tinues working at his or her regular job at the same pay, even 
when given leave from the regular job to conduct work in a 
Soviet commission, it ıs the usual pay for regular job that 1s 
received Deputies in the Soviet Union are not enmeshed ın 
corruptions such as those in capitalist politics, where office hol- 
ders are very frequently enriched by the briberies, kickbacks and 
business opportunities’ made available by private contractors 
and vested interests. Penalties are very severe for any Soviet 
deputy or official who engages in corruption or misuses public 
property and funds 

In his address made on the occasion of the adoption of the 
new Soviet Constitution in 1977, Leonid Brezhnev pointed to 
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the inreasingly strict responsibilities of Soviet deputies to the 
people who elect them 

“The working people s demands on those whom they elect as 
their representatives have become stricter It 1s well known that 
the voters’ nght to recall their deputy s an important element 
m our democracy In the past ten years about 4,000 deputes 
who, in one way or another, had not justified the trust of ther 
constituency, were recalled from Soviets at various levels, includ- 
ing the Supreme Soviet. So this democratic nght 1s not merely 
proclaimed, but carried out in practice and serves as a good 
means of raising deputies’ sense of responsibility for their acti- 
wities.” 

As of June 1 1975 there were over two million deputies serv- 
ing im 50 437 local Soviets in the Soviet Union. This mdicates 
the extent of democratic representation, but the social compo- 
sition of the Soviets is a more stnking gauge of the nature of 
these popular organs of peoples power 896 180 af the 1975 
deputies were workers (40.5 per cent), 601,867 were collective 
farmers (26.2 per cent), 712,885 were office workers, techni- 
cians, imtellectuals (32,3 per cent), pensioners, army men and 
students made up the rest. 

Soviet participatory democracy 1s far broader than this elected 
aspect of the adnunustrative system mdicates, and this 3s some- 
thing not to be seen ın any of the capitalist countries. Every Soviet 
sets up a large number of commissions which enroll voluntary 
assistants, including specialists in the vanous production and 
economic areas. In January 1975 there were over 2 500 000 as- 
sistants involved on a voluntary basis in the carrying out of the 
commission work. 

Commussions, varying in different localities and districts, 
embraced planning and the budget, credentials, socialist law 
and protection of public order, industry, transport and commu- 
nications agriculture, education and culture, housing, pensions, 
juvemies’ affairs, public health, sanitation, roads and bridges, 
street greenery, parks, water mais, guardianship of orphans. 
and other responsibilities As we see, the Soviets take care of á 
wide range of problems. 
> Supervison ws also given to other features of pubhc partici 
pation, such as the pubhe order units called “druzhmmki” and 


the “comradely courts” that take care of minor offenses Inclu- 
sve of all forms of participation, by mdrviduals and by public 
organisations, in the work of administration on a voluntary, 
unpaid basis, at least 25,000,000 Soviet citizens are involved ın 
the operation of Soviets at any given time 


THE PEOPLE AND PUBLIC ORDER 


Collective, participatory democracy ın the Soviet Union 18 
continually expanding Functions once handled by government 
agencies are increasingly turned over to the public organisations 
for administration. Among activities and institutions affected in 
recent years are sports, health resorts, cinemas, libraries, educa- 
tional establishments Trade unions and cooperatives have taken 
over many functions that have to do with labour relations and 
wage questions (managers of enterprises, for instance, can now 
be fined by trade union imspectors for violating labour laws) 

This process of turning administrative matters over to the 
people has one of its most interesting features 1n certain matters 
of justice and public order To a growing extent, the behaviour 
of citizens is now looked after by informal bodies like the “com- 
radely courts” and volunteer peoples militia Their activity u 
part of an obligation for citizens, embodied ın Article 65 of the 
Soviet Constitution, ‘to be uncompromising toward anti-social 
behaviour, and to help maintain public order ” 

The operation of the “comradely courts’ an factories, in big 
housing units and ın neighbourhoods has put part of the pro- 
cess of justice in the hands of the people and acts as a deterrent 
to serious misbehaviour These extra-judicial bodies of a volun- 
tary character play an educational and disciplinary role rather 
than a penalising one They handle minor acts of social disor- 
der m neighbourhoods this may include quarrelsomeness, abu- 
mveness, drunkenness or petty acts of destructiveness, 1n facto- 
nes questions of work disaphne and responsibility may be re- 
ferred to such “courts.” 

While 1 was in the Soviet Umon in December 1966 I noted 
that a plenary session of the Supreme Court of the USSR had 
discussed the rmplementation of measures to eradicate crime and 
had drawn attention to the underestimation by some judges of 


the role of the public in reeducating and correcting persons who 
had commutted smal} crimes. Judges were told to give more co 
operation and encouragement to the “comradely courts’ and to 
devote more attention to the work of preventing crimes, to ex- 
tending contacts with public organisations, with the heads and 
employees of enterprises, construction projects, establishments, 
state farms and collective farms. 

No capitalist country can be credited with such a high con- 

sciousness and active participation of the man m the street in 
public affairs. 
u In the Kuibyshev district of Moscow I have visited the head- 
quarters of one of public order units known as ‘volunteer peo- 
pies militia or druzhina.’ Set up by a decision of the 
Supreme Soviet ın 1959, these units have become centres of 
the working peoples participation ın maintaining law and 
order 

Four people were on duty m the little headquarters room 
to supervise patrols of druzhinmki’ that went m pairs to 
the railroad and Metro stations, to nearby Sokolmki Park, to 
shopping centres and along neighbourhood streets One of those 
on duty was a woman worker who was the Party secretary ın a 
local candy factory, another was a middle-aged man who was 
an engineer in the metalworking plant, a third was elderly and 
retired on a pension, and the fourth was a young member of 
the Komsomol 

Our work 1s mdepenaent of the regular miliua,” the elderly 
man told me, “but we cooperate with them. What we do % 
keep an eye on peoples behaviour, especially in public places 
and in the streets. We try to intercept anyone who might be 
offensive to others. Such offenses might be very small in your 
opimoa, hke cursing or insulting someone in the street, or being 
drunk and disorderly, or not paying the fare on a bus —It 
1s remarkable that ın buses ın Moscow and other cities peo- 
ple buy their own tickets on the honour system, another exam- 
ple of admurable consciousness the “civilised” West can only 
envy.— but we can also intercept cmmuinal acts, and some- 
times prevent them. Actually we do not have the nght of arrest, 
but we can escort offenders to the milita or report them. Our 
major role ws educational and preventive We find that ın 
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most cases our mere accosting of offenders has a beneficial 
result.” 

The woman worker from the candy factory explained another 
feature of the volunteer work In all factories we also have 
our volunteer units. They watch out for cases of drunkenness or 
for quarrels that might entail a breach of labour discipline. 
When there are workers’ social affairs the ‘druzhinmkr’ take an 
extra responsibility ın case of misbehaviour that interferes with 
the enjoyment of others. Offenders of that kind are reported 
to the trade union or to the place of residence, and if the case 
1s serious enough a comradely court might be held to establish 
guilt or fault and to recommend some kind of educational su- 
pervision to correct the misbehaviour” All this seemed to be a 
preventive measure to intercept criminal acts and was applied 
to one s own fellows. Nothing of the kind ıs possible ın the cap- 
italist countnes, where the social structure is different and 
everybody 1s left to one’s own devices. 

With ther distinctive red armbands that bear the word 
‘Druzhinmk” these volunteer patrols may be seen everywhere ın 
the Soviet Union ın the evening, ordinary people without uni- 
form, assuring that hoohganism or other anti-social behaviour 
does not occur or get out of hand 1n their society 

Foreign newsmen assigned to look for incidents that can be 
given an anti-Soviet twist sometimes write stones about ‘plain- 
clothes KGB agents” whom they have seen intervening against 
emng citizens This 1s sheer nonsense, whereas ıt might be rea- 
sonable for capitalist countries to borrow certain rationa] eleme- 
ents of preventing cnmes with the help of the public. These 
May come in handy in the West, with its large-scale organised 
cnme The capitalist system ıs by nights called “society of fear” 


THE COMMUNISTS IN THE LEAD 


Much of the ignorance or misunderstanding about democracy 
in the Soviet Union that 1s prevalent in capitalist countries has 
come from the malicious anti-Soviet propaganda about the 
Communist Party The most vicious attacks are levelled at sts 
Tole m socialist society and at the Communists themselves. 
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The bourgeoisie and its advocates have always victimised the 
Communists, especially those in the Soviet Union They are 
portrayed by ant-Sovieteers m all countries as evil and mhu- 
man people This grotesque caricature 1s being increasingly 
implanted ın the public nund In reality Communists, Soviet 
Communists first and foremost, lead the struggle for a new, 
more humane and more democratic world. 

At the ame of the Soviet Communist Party s 25th Congress, 
m February 1976, there were 15,694,000 Communist Party mem- 
bers in the Soviet Union. Of these, 41 6 per cent were workers, 
139 per cent collective farmers, nearly 20 per cent intellectuals 
m the technical fields, and 24 per cent workers in science, lite- 
rature, the arts, education, public health, management and mil- 
itary spheres. There are Communists in every phase of life 
where they are the hardest working the most dedicated, the 
most ready to sacnfice their time and letsure to achieve socialist 
plans and goals. 

The idea that Communists are some kind of fat-cat elite who 
have special privileges and who run everything has no relation 
to realty Authonty ın the Soviet Union ıs based on the struc- 
tural laws of the state, and the person in authority 1s the one 
who occupies the position provided by law, regardless of whether 
he or she 1s a Communist Party member or not 

Of the 2,200,000 deputies in the local Soviets, 56 2 per cent, 
that ws over a half, were non-Party in 1975 This percentage 
may be smaller when it comes to Soviets of the higher regional 
or all-Union ievel It prevails in the workers’ collectives and 
m pubhe orgamsations as well. I recall expressing surprise when 
Nikola: Fedorenko, of the Wnters’ Umon, told me that Kon- 
stantin Fedin, the famous novelist who was president of the 
Wnters’ Union, was not a Party member Said Fedorenko ‘It 
ws something of which I never think when I am with Fedin. 
There 1s no difference in our outlook ” 

Socialist democracy ıs being constantly expanded 

; We encountered an example of this when visiting the Bol- 
shevik state farm or sovhoz, near the town of Serpukhov, south 
of Moscow Our host was the farms Party secretary, a blond, 
personable young man. The 8,500 acre farm raises vegetables 
but also has a dairy herd and modern mulking sheds. We were 


touring the sheds when one of the milking machine women at- 
tendants called the secretary to one side, and a long anmated 
discussion ensued 

When he rejoined us he told what ıt was all about 

“That woman feels that she has not been given a job to 
match her qualifications, and she waited until she had the 
chance to bring the matter to me It u not actually my imme- 
diate concern but should have been taken up with the dairy 
administrative unit, and I was trying to make her understand 
that that is what she should do. I am aot ignoring her difficul- 
ties but I do believe that this 1s a strictly managenal problem ” 

“And how can it be solved?” we mquired 

“You ought to know that this ıs a problem we are still in 
the process of overcoming At the 23rd Party Congress a lot of 
attention was given to broadening democratic participation in 
all the affairs of our country On ths farm, for example, for a 
long time ıt was the custom for everything to be brought to the 
Party organisation The practice was taken for granted but it 18 
bad that elected administrators and the unions as well were by- 
passed We have been trying to change this. There s a new 
chairman here ın the dairy section He ıs a trained technician 
who knows his job and 1s treated with regard by the workers. 
I advised this woman to take her problem up with him rather 
than the Party organisation ” 

This episode led me to go over the proceedings of the 23rd 
Congress of the Party, held m March-Apni 1966 In the report 
of Leonid Brezhnev there 1s a section that has relevance to the 
milkshed problem 

“The Party sees its duty m strengthening ties with the mas- 
ses, developing sociahst democracy . local Soviets must be 
given a larger measure of independence m dealing with eco- 
fomic, financial and land questions, in guiding local industrial 
estabhshments, in providing services and entertainments for the 
people Party bodies must completely elimmate petty tutelage 
of the Government bodies and the practice of overriding them, 
which begets irresponsibthty and inertness on the part of the 
officials * 

t Since that episode on the Bolshevik State Farm I have tned 
% note the year-by-year implementation of the decision to 
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further democratise the political system, a decision which came 
from the mitiative of the Communist Party its Political Bureau 
and its Congress At the 24th Congress of the Party in 1971 a 
proposal was put forward for adopting a ‘Law on the Status of 
Deputy,” which greatly reinforced democratisation and which 
has resulted in much more initiative being taken by deputies 
over the whole range of their rights and duties. At the 25th 
Congress ın 1976 the question was again referred to by Leonid 
Brezhnev ın hus report, but this time to speak of tangible results 
and of the fact that the work of the loca} Soviets has now 
acquired a new dimension. 

Above all, st 1s the Communist Party that has the responsi- 
bility of guarding the socialist revolution, and of guiding social- 
ist construction and the overall development of socialist society 
I believe that every Soviet citizen 1s fully aware of the fact The 
expansion of democracy 1s carefully and precisely coordinated 
with the expansion of all other aspects of the socialist society 
and of its relations with the capitalist part of the world I had 
a chance to judge all that for myself 

It was the Party that carned out de-Stalinisation, without 
any social dislocation and without any interruption of socialist 
construction. It is the Party that ıs carrying out the steady 
growth of participation by the people as a whole in all spheres 
of management For this reason the Soviet people have approv- 
ed of including m the new Soviet Constitution Article 6, which 
goes as follows “The leading and guiding force of Soviet society 
and the nucleus of its political system, of all state organisations 
and public organisations, 1s the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union The CPSU exists for the people and serves the people” 

I beheve it n highly mportant that the Communist Party, 
armed with Mamasm-Leninism, determines the general per- 
spectives of the development of society and the course of the 
home and foreign policy of the USSR, directs the constructive 
work of the Soviet people, and mparts a planned, systematic 
and theoretically substantiated character to their struggle for 
the victory of communism It 1s but natural that all the Party 
organisations function within the framework of the Soviet Con- 
stitution When I got to know the Soviet reality of the seven- 
ties, I came to the conclusion that unless this major fact is Wr 


derstood and recognised, a fundamental feature of the Soviet 
Union will be missed 

The requirements of Communist Party membership have un- 
derstandably become more stringent as a result of 1ts members’ 
growing responsibility to society 

Between the 24th and 25th Party Congresses an exchange of 
Party cards was conducted with a careful review and reassess- 
ment of each member at Party meetings before giving the new 
card Symptomatically the attitude to the procedure was least 
of all conventional and the absolute majority of Communists 
were given the new cards At the same time 347000 members 
were dropped from the Party ranks for not living up to the 
requirements of the Rules 

When I think of Communists in the Soviet Union I think of 
Alexei, a worker ın the Central Committee of the Party who has 
become our dear frend Alexe: 1s an utterly reliable man, tact- 
ful yet firm and undeviating from principle His flat u like that 
of an ordinary worker He 1s impressively devoted to his family 
his chemist wife, his two sons, to whom he 1s indulgent and 
affectionate 

When we nde with Alexe: in one of the Central Committee 
vehicle pool cars (he does not have a cay of his own), he sits 
up with the driver and translates to him the amusing or inter- 
esting part of our conversation We have travelled to many 
cities and republics with Alexe: and we have envied him his 
easy and intimate way with people, with workers in factores 
we visit and with railway workers, waiters ın restaurants, party 
officials pilots on planes, hotel staffs farmers, old men and 
women in the streets and even children He 1s never officious, 
never commanding using the authonty he possesses with poli- 
teness, tact and soft-spoken persuasion 

While visting a Pioneer camp near Minsk, we noticed that 
he smilingly cut through the somewhat bureaucratic act of the 
camp’s adult managers. The Pioneer leaders wanted to inform 
us of camps operation, he insisted on having the Pioneers 
themselves to tell us of how the camp worked 

Always Alexe: has a sharp eye for the bureaucrat, the petty 
offical with the overinflated sense of authority, the pompous 
holder of an “important” title, on the other hand he gives res- 
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pect and consideration to the ordinary employee or : worker, 
particularly for those who are efficient without loss of modesty, 
For the fawning and obsequious ones he does not conceal con- 
tempt or a curt show of disapproval. In all these respects Alexei 
is not unique among his fellow Party cadres. 

nı My observations have proved that to become a Communist 
cadre in the Soviet Union is not to shed one’s human attributes; 
one becomes a Communist cadre because one possesses human 
attributes wedded to dedication and capability. 

-> Only a party composed of such people could carry out social- 
ist construction and guide a society of overall democracy. And 
these people are, to my mind, the most precious capital of the 
Communist Party. 


TRADE UNIONS IN ACTION 


Factory and ottice workers, farm collectives and other bodies 
directly associated with production are directly involved in the 
fundamental wealth-creating and- wealth-distributing proces. 
Under capitalism this is where inequality begins. and from 
whence it proliferates like an incurable disease. 

In a political context, a capitalist apologist wil invariably 
try to steer a discussion of democracy towards the. assumed 
choice between capitalist political parties in am election. When 
it comes to trade unions, “democracy” is seen to pertain merely 
to the right of workers to elect their owa union officials or to 
participate in bargaining with the owners of industries for bet- 
ter wages or to take part in strikes and picketing. “You: see, 
workers have rights under capitalism,” says the bourgeois propa- 
gandist, “but under socialism workers do not have any rights 
but must work for the state which forbids strikes.” Such is one 
of the innumerable stratagems to which . the . anti-Sovieteers 
resort to divert the question of democracy away from the shop 
floor truths in the Soviet Union and to falsify them. 

In the course of many trips to the Soviet Union my wife and 
I have visited quite a few factories and plants, as well as state 
and collective farms, including the Krasnii Proletarii (Red Pro- 
letariat) Machine Tool Plant and the Kirov Watch Factory ia 
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Moscow, the new Lenin Oil Processing Plant ‘in Baku, the 
Kamvol Woolen Kombinat and the Agricultural Machine Fac- 
tory in Frunze, the Minsk Printing House, the Tashkent Tex- 
tile Plant, and a number of others 

In each of these plants we have held prolonged discussions 
with the four main components of factory management and 
operation the plant director, and the secretaries of the trade 
union, the Party and the Komsomol organusations. In addition 
we have been able to speak with workers on the shop floor, 
besides visiting worker homes 

At each enterprise the general features have been the same, 
the only variations being in their size, strength of the work 
force and in the amount of profit” for distribution and benefits. 

In the Ukraiman Republic we had a particularly long talk 
about trade union democracy I have previously mentioned this 
plant, the Remtochmechamka, which had brought together as 
a unit 750 workers who had formerly been employed in private 
or very small repair shops. Now they expenence a much higher 
degree of collecuve labour which gives them quite a few addi- 
tional advantages. 

The union at this plant was a prmary organisation of the 
Union of Local Industnes and Services of the Ukrainian Re- 
public, one of the largest branch trade unions in the Soviet 
Union. 

At the unions republic committee we met the head of the 
committees organisation department, Fyodor Efremovich 
Nishets, who turned out to be a quiet-spoken man dressed in a 
simple dark suit but wearing the collarless Ukrainian-style shirt, 
bordered with a red design He, by the way, was a university 
graduate who had also studied at the Higher Trade Union 
School in Moscow 

Nishets explained his wnion’s structure, based on democratic 
centralism, built as in the case of all unions which now number 
ever 118 million members, from pnmary organwation to regional 
committee to republic committee and on up to the All-Unioa 
Central Council in Moscow He made plain that union opera- 
tion and administration do not lead to bureaucracy There are 
only 100 paid employees m the All-Ukrasman Council of Trade 
Unions (AUKCTU). The work of the organisation, with its 
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about 20 departments, 3s handled by a vast system of volun- 
teers Thus, the AUKCTU has 3,539 “out of staff” (1e, none 
paid staff) members, over 11000 “out of council” members 
(volunteers in committees and projects responsible to the coun- 
cil}, and over 100 000 volunteer inspectors, controllers and other 
assistants Out of the 173 million umon members ın the republic, 
some five million are members of commissions or committees on 
a volunteer basis. 

Out of the 150000 local trade umon organisations of all 
types in the Ukraine, only 3 800 are led by paid officials These 
are cases of large factories or units of up to 3000 or more 
workers, requiring union work that cannot be properly handled 
by men or women remaining on the shop floor on the job 

We were told that the smallest unit 1s the trade union group, 
of which there could be several in a large department or shop, 
these embrace members of production teams, or brigades, of the 
plant Each department or shop then has a committee, and 
there ıs an overall factory-wide trade union committee of 11 
members. Elections to these committees take place every year, 
with each committee headed by a chairman 

I asked what quahfications a chairman needs and was told 
the following expenence on the job and ın union work; per- 
sonality (1e, he must be liked by the workers and get along 
with them generally), knowledge of production problems in the 
plant, abihty to handle negotiations with management, and 
readiness to defend other workers interests ın disputes with 
management 

Each member of the factory committee heads a trade union 
commission, of which there can be a dozen, dealing with such 
areas as production (the most important commission), social 
security, labour disputes, negotiation of collective agreements, 
labour protection, safety, culture, housing sports 

In larger plants and in regional and republic trade union 
committees there are commissions concerned with broader mat- 
ters. The trade unions are entrusted with the building and ad- 
ministering of sanatoria and rest homes, technological educa- 
tion, house building tourism, nursenes and Pioneer camps. 

Members of the commission are recommended by the shop 
committees, so that each shop 18 represented All told, nearly 
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one-sixth of the total work force ıs involved directly in one or 
another aspect of trade union activity in the plant 

Each commission member 1s required to report back to his 
shop regularly in regard to his commissions work and on his 
own duties. As I understand, this 1s trade union democracy in 
action But not everything goes smoothly We were told that 
30 per cent or more of commission and committee members are 
changed yearly, often because of inadequate attention to their 
responsibilities The production commission 1s clearly the most 
significant of the trade union bodies and it demonstrates best 
the workers’ participation in the running of factories and other 
establishments Introducing new techniques, heightening labour 
productivity and efficiency, improving the quality of products, 
and organising socialist competition between plants and depart- 
ments of plants such are but a few responsibilities of the com- 
mission at an enterprise. What a striking distinction from trade 
union responsibilities in capitalist countries, not to mention their 
nghts! 

In all factones (including Remtochmechamka) there u an 
institution called the permanent production conference, in which 
trade union activists, guided by the production commussion, 
meet regularly on production problems and formulate recom- 
mendations to be made to management. This 1s a graphic illu- 
stration of the trade union activists’ direct participation in pro- 
duction affairs, which 1s absolutely umpossible under capitalism 
where there is an unbndgeable gap between the employers and 
the workers, whereas here they collaborate in a grand and ım- 
portant undertaking This ıs a highly salutary practice indeed. 

There is still another form of trade umon democracy manag- 
ers and directors are frequently asked, even urged, to report to 
the conference on how recommendations have been acted upon 
or carned out Often very sharp criticisms of management de- 
velop at these meetings, which ın some cases have resulted in 
the dismissal of the director or his deputies for poor manage- 
ment. ` 

Comprehensive five-year plans for a factory do not go into 
effect without the approval of the trade union, arnved at after 
thorough discussion at union meetings. Individual workers can 
make proposals on whether to increase or decrease plan goals, 
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“Not a single plan can be approved,” said Nishets, “without 
approval of the trade umon.” 

Among trade union rights 1s that of asking management to 
report to union members on the fulfillment of plans, on better- 
ment of working conditions, and on the development of servi- 
ces and facilines. A manager may be called by union members 
to account for the failure to fulfill the collective agreement As 
far as I remember, Nishets cited several cases of factones m 
the Kiev region where managers had been dismissed at umoa 
inssstence im past years. 

As far as management is concerned, I was reminded that any 
manager or director 3s required to be fully fambhar with the 
Labour Code, which sets out the nghts of mdividual workers. 
Exact and strict implementation of labour legislation 1s control- 
led directly by the trade unions. 

In an article m Komsomolskaya Pravda for October 8 1970, 
the process of preparing the new Labour Code was commented 
upon by G. M Georgadze, the Secretary of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet” 

“The draft law was drawn up and submitted to the Supreme 
Soviet by the Government of the USSR and the AUCCTU 
{All-Umon Central Council of Trade Umons) This difficult 
work took several years. The USSR Supreme Soviet also engag- 
ed in extensive preparatory work before the Code was adopted. 
The Commission for Legislative Intiatrve was active in drawing 
up the draft law and was jomed by other standing commissions 
of the Chambers at the last stage Taking part in the elabora- 
tion of the draft were representatives of many All-Union and 
republican state bodies, as well as the Central Committee of the 
Young Communist League, research institutions, individual ex- 
perts, and research workers. The draft Code was made public 
for discussion. 

All the remarks of individual catizens, organisations and la- 
bour personnel were stuched attentrvely Not a few changes and 
additions were made in taking due account of these proposals 
and several new provisions were included in the draft.” 

In the mew Code workers’ nghts are reinforced m accordance 
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with present conditions. For instance, labour disputes, especially 
those having to do with the discharge of workers by manage- 
ment, are to be considered by courts of law A quick restoration 
of any violated workers’ nghts ıs thus assured Managers now 
have to compensate the enterprises for back pay to workers 
suffering involuntary absence from the job due to illegal dismis- 
sal This 1s done, for instance, when a worker 1s fired without 
the consent of the trade union or when this 1s done as a revenge 
for criticism. i 
: As trade union activists themselves asserted to me, any trade 
unionist has the nght to raise and to discuss all problems con- 
cerning himself, and these may go beyond questions ansing mM 
the plant itself i 

Workers have long enjoyed the right to criticise management 
but their cnticism should be just and well grounded It is a 
long establıshed fact that workers dishke fault-finders Any paid 
trade union official 1s held strictly accountable and may be 
recalled by majority decision 
» During the conversation I asked to see the collective agree- 
ment, 1e, the agreement negotiated in each factory between 
the trade union and management. I hked the way ıt looked a 
document of about 75 pages was detailed, well formulated, and 
mgned by the manager and the plant union committee I went 
over it page by page with an interpreter and found it not dis 
similar, though only in minor detail, to union contracts in my 
country, with minute details of pay rates for various jobs and 
of working conditions in each department. The principle of 
management consultation with the union was specified in many 
circumstances, and I noted that the union s jurisdiction over the 
distribution of bonuses was cited 
1 Asus customary, the collective agreement is renegotiated every 
mx months, “for checking up” This » done to ensure that the 
agreement provisions be strictly observed and the targets met m 
time and according to the development of the annual produc- 
tion plan Another salutary function of the trade umon 1s the en- 
eouragement of technological improvements and inventions, and 
these often affect productrvity and labour efficiency This 1s not 
frequently seen in capitalist countries. 
“In reaching collective agreements, the “closed shop’ princi- 
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ple, fought for determinedly by trade unions in capitalist coun- 
tries to prevent employers from pitting workers against each 
other, ıs really not applicable ın the Soviet Union and 1s not 
an issue, since the right to work, wage levels, working condi- 
tions, and protection against dismissal are fixed by law, and 
trade unions play the main role in the shaping and implement- 
ing of labour legislation. 

With workers nghts established and protected by law, trade 
union membership in a factory 1s not obligatory, since the non- 
union member cannot be a divisive threat to his workmates as 
is often the case in my country New workers, particularly 
young ones, are not smmediately accepted into the union of 
required to join by rule What I especially noted 1s a probationary 
period of at least two weeks, during which the new worker 18 
observed regarding his attitude to work, his habits and his re- 
lationships with others. The probationary period ıs even longer 
for engineers. A membership recommendation ıs made by his 
shop group 

I was surprised to learn that about three per cent of the 
workers in the Ukrainian Repubhc, 1 e., about 500,000 or more, 
are not trade union members Non-membership ın a union, of 
course, may be due to a variety of reasons Mainly young work- 
ers who have just started their working career and workers n 
very small or individually-manned shops account for quite a 
number Since union membership carries tremendous advantages 
an cultural, sports, social and vacation activities, ıt 1s to be won- 
dered what motivates many of those who fail to hold member- 
ship In part, ıt includes shiftless and troublesome types whom 
the trade union undertakes to discipline or reform, an extreme 
step being expulsion from the umon, which means exclusion 
from its special benefits. Prior to this step a variety of other 
measures may be resorted to withholding of bonuses, decreas 
ing a qualification grade, non-inclusion in the lst for places m 
sanatona or rest homes. This not a matter of local unos 
whim or discretion but 1s a policy corresponding to the norms 
of Soviet ethics. Various privileges and advantages should be 
granted pnmarily to those who discharge successfully and com 
scientiously their labour duties, It follows from this that careles 
workers, who violate labour discipline, may be restricted in the 
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use of such privileges and advantages or even depnved of them 
It 1s worth noting that among the measures taken to correct bad 
habits 1s an invitation from the union to the whole family of 
the errant worker to attend a meeting in the plant, at which his 
case will be discussed Usually, we were told, the worker's reac- 
tion will be Please, punısh me ın any other way, but dont 
invite my wife and family!” I believe that workers ın any We- 
stern country would be impressed by these measures and would 
consider them justified 

Such responsibilities assumed and administered by the work- 
ers themselves were certainly not to be found m any US fa- 
ctory where I have worked 

The relation of the trade union and the Party organisations, 
existing together in a plant, 1s distorted by bourgeois propaganda 
which tres to make it appear that Soviet trade unions merely 
follow the commands of the Party or cannot act on their own 
as far as protecting the workers or serving their interests are 
concerned This, I can attest, 1s quite a false picture of how 
people s organisations, trade unions among them, function ın the 
Soviet Umon 

The role of the Party 1s not to substitute for or to assume 
control of the trade union, but to help ıt. Party members are 
members of the trade union ın the plant, but the Party organi- 
sation has its own, mainly political, functions. At the same time 
it helps straighten out any difficult situations between manage- 
ment and trade union, and can defend the interests of the union 
when management fails to abide by an agreement or to Carry 
out trade union proposals 

At first I found ıt strange that only 52 per cent of chairmen 
of trade union committees ın Ukraiman factones are Party mem- 
bers. In the shop committees and workshop groups, the percen- 
tage 1s much lower, only 40 per cent being led by Party mem- 
bers. Having considered the figures I have found nothing strange 
about them they are by far the best evidence that there 1s 
no Party “pressure” on trade union activists 

One of the commonest anti-Soviet claims made ın the cap- 
itahst countries 1 that Soviet trade unions are “not free.” By 
this 1s meant that they do not allegedly have “the nght tos ‘a 
trade umon democracy being mterpreted only in terms of 
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the difficult struggle that workers have to conduct in capitalist 
countries to gain decent wages and working conditions. Soviet 
reality, on the contrary 1s such that workers do not need any 
strikes. 

All 1s different in the West. The fact that the nght to strike 
in capitalist countnes ıs hedged around by a host of laws that 
restrict and penalise forms of strike action, that strikes are 
outlawed under penalty of imprisonment or even death in some 
countries that ın many countries only official trade unions 
under state control can exist, and that in any case strikers are 
invariably denounced by the media and businessmen and poli- 
ticians, slandered and accused of holding the country to ran- 
som or even of ‘treason for exercising their alleged nght 
to strike’ with the police or even military units employed against 
them, points to an inescapable truth, that trade unions ın capital- 
ist countnes have an entirely different basis for existence they 
are organisations of class struggle that are excluded from the de- 
cision-making processes of production and profit-sharing, and that 
are considered a threat to the peace, law and order of the society 

In a socialist society, however, trade umions are honoured 
public organisations that directly participate in the organisa- 
tion and administration of production, of profit-sharing, and of 
the whole range of political, social, cultural and recreational 
aspects of the society This 1s specified in Articles 7 and 8 of the 
Soviet Constitution Trade union democracy under socialism 1 
not something that takes place merely ın a union meeting or in 
obeying the orders of union officials Its main task 1s to guaran- 
tee and defend the working peoples interests and their well- 
being and to take part in the actual running of the country 


CRITICISM IN SOVIET LIFE 


Anyone from abroad who has stayed for any length of tıme in 
the Soviet Union and has taken the pains to observe how the 
people act and conduct themselves will have found a good many 
hes about Soviet socialist society dissipating around him The 
friendliness and ease of relationship, the absence of social bar- 
ners and class distinctions, the readiness to see the humour ın a 
situation, the help extended to anyone with a problem or m 
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need of advice, are all obvious, demolishing the anti-Soviet tales 
about a closed oppressive society and a subjugated people 

This myth 1s forcefully dispelled by reality and perhaps the 
most myth-dissolving observation that can be experienced is of 
the behaviour of Soviet people who have a criticism, an objec- 
tion or a grievance to express, including cnticsm of the 
authorities. 

For decades there has been a standard anti-Soviet claim that 
the Soviet people are regimented, are denied the mght to ex- 
press opinions, and are put in fear of questioning authority Tell 
this to a Soviet citizen and his amusement will echo ın the 
room. 

Once I was walking ın a Moscow street when I heard a 
voice raised very loudly It came from a middle-aged man who 
was denouncing a policeman who had tned to prevent him 
from crossing the street at the wrong point What surprised me, 
after all that I had heard about the supposedly harsh and rough- 
shod Soviet police, was the patient and mild manner with 
which the policeman hstened to the man, allowing him to let off 
steam. Then the policeman had ıt his way. It 1s noteworthy that 
the traffic rules are strictly observed 
, Soviet citizens do not regard the police as a punitive and 
persecuting institution as 1s the case with the police in the cap- 
italst countries, where they are so much abhorred by the work- 
ing people, There the police 1s feared and shunned, and with 
good reason Indeed dumng picketing or strikes the policemen 
go down on the workers mercilessly, using clubs and tear gas. 
Beatings, arrests, manhandling—everything referred to as arm 
twisting —is an everyday occurrance taken for granted The 
police ss always guarding the powers that be. 

Conversely, the Soviet policemen are protecting law and order 
without resorting to such means. There 1s no need for that since 
the Soviet people regard them as their defenders strictly abiding 
by the requirements of the law 

We were viewing the town of Mozhaisk in the company 
of Alexe: and a member of the towns Communist Party com- 
mittee, when we encountered a citizen who was watching us 
examine an old church building that we thought had been beau- 
tfully restored. The citizen launched into a scathing tirade of 
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enticism of the communist leader (who he apparently recognts- 
ed), insisting that the church should have been restored in a 
more adequate way It was a very vituperative attack but the 
official merely hstened, occasionally making a demurring remark, 
until the man subsided and left It had all the appearance of a 
quite ordinary incident, a citizen expressing an opinion, albeit 
intemperately 
We have encountered Soviet citizens sounding off ın all kinds 
of stuations They were expressing complaints or indignation 
to managers, or persons at every level of authority Further- 
more, others ın the immediate vicinity are likely to join ın to 
take sides in the dispute As the saying goes it 18 ın these dis- 
putes that the truth 1s born 
In general, the Soviet people have struck us as the least 
likely of any people we have met to permit any of their nights, 
real or fancied howsoever minor, to be infringed upon When 
this does happen, they are hkely to cnticise any smpropnety, 
failng formalsm or red tape with conviction, emotion and 
reason and in public 
Several times, on aircraft that were loading, we have seen 
citizens crowd in to occupy space for which they had no valid 
tickets, ther fight having been postponed They have refused 
to be ejected, complaining about having had to walt too long 
for a faight, openly resisting officials and airport police, with the 
other occupants of the plane joining in in cniticism of the ones 
asserting their “nights.” Finally, the incidents have been settled 
by the management, preference being given to elderly people, 
mothers with children, and imvalids, But this ıs not the pont. 
These are cases of spur-of-the-moment complaints or objection 
They exhibit spontaneous attitudes, attitudes not hkely to be 
expressed if the chmate of the society discourages them 
In the Soviet society ın which the great majority of people 
belong to organisations, either political occupational or cultural, 
= apns for expressing opinions are actually much more 
abundant than ın a society that su ly gives free rein to 
the individual is — 
In the Soviet Union, every major issue, piece of legislation, 
plan or pohcy 1s brought down to the people for discussion. 
During such a “referendum” people put forward their amend- 
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ments and suggestions In addition, anyone can put opinions in 
writing and channel them up to the highest level of authority 
Organisations, either local chapters or broader bodies, can send 
resolutions on critical comments up to government departments, 
ministries or other bodies. The Soviet dynamic system allows for 
as much percolation of ideas upward as for bringing of decisions 
downward 

It ıs a process that has been elevated to a right, in the Soviet 
Constitution Asserts Article 49 

‘Every citizen of the USSR has the nght to submit proposals 
to state bodies and public organisations for mnproving their 
activity, and to cnticise shortcomings in their work. 

Officials are obliged, within established tume-limits, to examine 
citizens’ proposals and requests, to reply to them, and to take 
appropriate action 

Persecution for criticism 1s prohibited. Persons guilty of such 
persecution shall be called to account. 

A remarkable example of the weight of individual opinion 
and expression of cnticism occurs in the Soviet Union in the 
form of wnting letters to the press. This has become a major 
feature of the press in general, every large newspaper devoting 
extensive space to the printing of readers letters as well as 
answers to them 

Newspapers in capitalist countries have ‘Letters to Editor” 
columns in which comments are made, including criticism of or 
support for editorial or government policy, but this bears httle 
relation to the way in which this feature of the press has been 
developed an the Soviet Union. It has become, hterally, a form 
of people’s check on shortcomungs, failures and wrongs, whatever 
the source 

In the course of travelling in most of the Soviet republics, I 
have visited the offices of many of the leading newspapers of the 
Union, where I have discussed with editorial staffs the function 
and the contents of their papers. Usually I have asked them to 
go over with me the issues of the paper for the past week, so 
that I could get an appreciation of what was being printed 

The first paper I visited in this way was Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, the organ of the Young Communist League It was then 
that my attention was caught by the department of correspon- 
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dence from readers. I was astonished to learn that the de- 
partment had received over 400000 letters dunng 1966, ıt 
was a growing phenomenon, in 1965 the number had been 
360 000 


Most of these letters were cniicisms of myustices, of 
faults, of bureaucracy concerning both minor and mayor questions. 
Every issue 1s investigated for its veracity, and 1s brought to the 
attention of the department or official concerned for an answer 
Answers to letters are also published and they often provoke 
more letters It 1s impossible to print all letters, but all receive 
answers, 

This relationship of Komsomolskaya Pravda with its readers 
was obviously highly prized by the editors I spoke to, who told 
me that much of the paper’s contents was shaped by the readers 
and the type of problems they raised This paper of the youth 
has a crusading image ın the Soviet Umon, and 1s noted for its 
harrying of officials to get answers and corrections to problems, 
It mmediately dispatches its correspondents wherever the press 
interference w required Such an energetic reaction of the paper 
s highly commendable, especially as the point 1s to estabhsh the 
truth 

On the day of my visit the paper had published the response 
to a letter of a woman collective farmer who had written to 
complain about the abusive rudeness of a farm foreman Her 
complaint had been acted upon, and the answer told of the 
disciphning of the foreman This was an individual and seem- 
ingly small matter 

Later the echtors brought out previous issues to show me how 
more serious questions had been handled Two months earher 
letters had come from relatives of two youths who had been 
sentenced to two years in prison for hoohgamsm the relatives 
complained that the judges decision and sentencing were mi- 
proper The case- was investigated and rt was discovered that 
while the youths were guilty the sentence was far too severe At 
the paper's request, a court reconsidered the case cancelled the 
sentence, and released the youths. The issue had been aired m 
the paper on October 9 and the correction was made on Octo- 
ber 30 three weeks later This amazing expediency demonstrates 
the newspaper's enormous authonty 
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An sue was then under discussion in the paper, stimulated 
by a reader who had written a letter of cnticism of the use of 
chemical fertilisers which he asserted were endangering nature 
An authonty on chemicals a Lenin Prize winner, had been 
requested to answer this and he had posed the need for a 
government department to oversee fertilser use Many other 
answers had come on this, and scientific meetings m institutes 
had examined the problem and proposed their recommendations, 

An Armenian student had written that the authorities in a 
particular university were not observing the proper order of 
entry of students Komsomolskaya Pravda had not only asked 
for an answer to this by the univermty but had written a sharp 
editorial criticising ıt The rector of the university had been 
removed 

Pravda itself the official organ of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party, receives over 500000 letters per year 
(nearly 1400 each day) The letters department of Pravda has 
a staff of 50 to handle the correspondence alone. Pravda pub- 
hshes and encourages letters dealing with shortcomings of, so 
to speak, national concern Some mayor shake-ups, removal of 
officials, and mplementation of large innovations follow from 
cnticism (always thoroughly checked) printed in Pravda I 
want to note in passing that capitalist press correspondents in 
the Soviet Union who send home articles ‘ revealing” alleged 
defects of sociahsm as if they themselves had unearthed them 
have usually merely been reading the letter pages of Pravda and 
other papers 

In Riga I had a long talk with the editors of Cima (Struggle), 
the paper of the Latvian Communists which u the oldest revo- 
lanonary publication m the Sovet Union, pre-dating the foun- 
dation of Pravda The Cina editors told me that they recerved 
at least 12000 letters a year, of which they pubhshed around 
3000 and sent answers to the rest of them 
” The process of following up letters of enticism 1s instructive 
m itself Questions bearing directly on government departments 
are brought directly to the officials responsible Technical and 
scientific issues are referred for answer to the highest possible 
authority ın a given field Criticisms of mfractions or abuses of 
all ands are usually handed for mvestigation to papers’ corres- 
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pondents who are located at all major industrial, construction 
or farm sites, right on the spot 

As distinct from capitalist newspapers often acting irrespon- 
sibly, there is a careful check, before publication of the truth 
or reasonable validity of a criticism Thus 1s to avoid irresponsible 
printing of something that may be slanderous or may do un- 
warranted harm to a citizen or an official, a significant precau 
tion aimed at treating the Soviet people thoughtfully A printed 
word ıs a powerful authority and ıs used with laudable care. 

Soviet Kirghizia, the offices of which I visited in Frunze, said 
that ıt received an average of 1 000 letters a month, and that it 
published about 70 per cent of them The editor told me that 
it did not matter what position an official held who might be 
centicised, if a preliminary check by the papers staff members 
indicated that the eriticism or complaint had a basis, the letter 
would be pnnted What I hked most of all ıs the fact that a 
response on measures taken normally published 

In Sovtet Kirghizta, on the day I visited sts offices, the letter 
page had a communication from a worker pointing to faults m 
planning the construction of a local umgation system (the paper 
announced that a special group had been set up to look into 
this) a letter criticising the bad quality of sugar (it bore the 
heading “A Sour Lesson’), a letter criticising the lack of initia 
tive of people raising maize, a letter from a group of readers 
protesting at the failure of local buses to run according to the 
tumetable, and a letter complaining about the quality of articles 
in Soviet Kirghizia itself Effective measures remained to be 
mkan oa éch elas and Twad assured that ıt would be 

one 

Editors of the Moldova Socialist, with whom I nad a discus- 
non in Kishinev, said that the paper received 12.000 to 13,000 
letters annually, it was impossible to pubhsh them all so a selec- 
tion had to be made of those with the most umportant or serious 
relevance, but every one received was answered, not merely by 
the paper’s staff but by people of authonty to whom letters were 
referred And they considered it a matter of their conscience. 
Often letters of criticism were the stimulation for articles ın the 
paper 

Also in Kishinev I spoke to editors of the Evening Gazette, 
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who said that every day letters were received containing criticism 
of leaders or managers, often minor ın nature but sometimes 
grave, all are dealt with 

Leaders of the Journalists Umon in the republic of Georgia 
agreed that the busiest department ın all of the republic’s papers 
was the letters section They informed me that ıt ıs part of a 
journalist s training to have instilled an appreciation of the 
intimate relation between a newspaper and its readers, and the 
need to react to the sentiments and attitudes of the people The 
paper serves as the pulse of the life of the republic 

Criticisms are not confined to the questions I have mentioned. 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, for instance, prints letters that cniticise 
technique, form and content of the arts and also numerous 
reviews and they all usually stimulate res 

In its editorial of December 14, 1976, Pravda called for even 
greater attention to working peoples letters Steadily to abide 
by the Leninist hne, mvariably to rest on collective experience, 
attentively to treat letters from the working people, their bits of 
advice and thar critical remarks, means to strengthen the Soviet 
peoples noble feeling of personal involvement by every one of 
us in the great task of Communist construction” 

Most of the 8,000 newspapers in the Soviet Union publish 
letters in this way I would estimate that over 10,000 Soviet 
Gtizens write serious letters of criticism to the press each day, 
and this 1s only one avenue of opinion expression. Such a con- 
tinuous flow of opimons, problems, recommendations and critical 
remarks, occurring year after year, ıs not conceivable in an 
atmosphere of repressed opinion, a hobbyhorse of the antı-Com- 
munists, The people speak out because they are confident that 
their complaints will be answered and that they will not be 
persecuted for their criticism. Above all, they help Communist 
construction with their practical suggestions and consider the 
press the most effective vehicle of that. 


FREEDOM OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


Among the ordinary people whom I have met in the United 
States, Britain, the Philippines and other capitalist countnes, 
surprise has been most often expressed when I have mentioned 
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the existence of religious freedom m the Soviet Union That 
this reaction occurs 1s due to the particularly pernicious variety 
of anti-Soviet propaganda that has tried to create the impre- 
son that the Soviet Union persecutes religious believers and 
denies them liberty of conscience. 

During the first decades of Soviet power the capitalist press 
carried systematic stories about “godiess’ Bolsheviks who alle- 
gedly destroyed churches shot priests and compelled everyone 
to be atheists 

Falsehoods of this kind are not easy to be circulated today 
for two main reasons’ knowledge of rehgious freedom ın the 
Soviet Union has grown considerably as millions of visitors have 
seen it for themselves and as world church bodies have increas 
ingly worked ın association with representatives of churches m 
the Soviet Umon, and a sharp dechne has occurred ın religious 
behef, church attendance and attention paid to religious appeals 
an the leading capitahst countries in recent decades. 

The Soviet Constitutiom guarantees freedom of religious 
worship among the fundamental nghts of citizens As defined 
m Article 52 of the Constitution, freedom of conscience m the 
Soviet Union operates much more as a democratic freedom than 
1 the case in the capitalist countnes I know It 1s ensured not 
only by a stnct separation of church from the state and of the 
school from the church but also by guaranteeing the nght to 
profess no religion at all It ıs the upholding of this latter night, 
without which no genuine freedom of conscience 18 possible, that 
has been used by anti-Soviet propagandists to distort and falsify 
the status of Soviet religious freedom 

In our early youth, both my wife and I had been church- 
goers, mainly as a family obligation, but we had discarded our 
half-formed beliefs as soon as we became mature enough to un- 
derstand ideas and their meaning An important part of this 
Process was our observation of the hypocrisy and demagogy with 
which rehgion and its moral concepts were used to promote 
political ends that were harmful to peoples interests We devel- 
oped a Marxist-Leninist outlook, but we recognised that while 
only such a philosophy could guide the construction of socal- 
ism and of Communism, religious behef, sf strictly based on its 
good moral concepts, could help and not: hinder socialist 
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construction, especially m its emphasis on brotherhood and 


When we have visited the Soviet Union we have made a 
special effort to investigate and to understand the role of reli- 
gion and the scope of religious freedom We have undertaken 
to attend religious ceremonies ın many churches of different 
denominations ın mosques and ın synagogues We have inter- 
viewed leading dignitaries, and we have visited a seminary and 
church academy We have had long talks with Soviet officials 
responsible for religious affairs and with Soviet citizens about 
their attitudes toward religion It has given us a fairly compre- 
hensive picture of religious hfe in the Soviet society and ıt bears 
no resemblance to the grossly distorted cartoon of that hfe that 
s frequently projected ın capitalist countries 

Just as the overthrown classes of capitalists and landlords 
opposed Soviet power and sought ın every counter-revolutionary 
way to destroy it so the hierarchy and pnests of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, which was the state church of tsarism, a 
wealthy property-owning church, called for all-out opposition td 
Soviet power by its believers Archbishop Tikhon holding the 
highest post at the time proclaimed anathema on the Soviet 
state, and a whole regiment of priests fought against the Red 
Army during the Civil War Later the Orthodox Church declared 
opposition to the industrialisation and the collectivisation of 
agnculture In the same way, m the Central Asian republics, 
the Moslem mullahs sided with the overthrown feudal classes, 
resting Soviet power 

Although the Soviet decree on the freedom of conscience was 
isued at the time of the October Revolution relations between 
the Soviet state and the dominant churches remained strained 
unt! m mid-1930s the exploiting classes were completely ehm- 
hated and the church lost its ground for hostile activities This 
made ıt possible to set peaceful relations between the Soviet 
state and all rehgious organisations 

At the offices of the All-Union Council on Religious Affairs 
m Moscow, my wife and I had a long talk with the Council s 
head A Kuroyedov The Council 1s a state body the main 
function of which 1s to supervise the fulfillment of Soviet law 
on religious ¢ults in every part of the Soviet Union ‘Church 
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opposition that lasted until the 1930s then gradually changed,” 
said A Kuroyedov “The church changed its outlook when ut 
realised that its opposition compromised st in the eyes of belev- 
ers, who were experiencing the very tangible benefits of social- 
ism. Gradually, loyal attitudes toward the Soviet state developed 
in church circles 

‘ The loyal attitude was most evident during the Great Patnotic 
War, when the church played a very positive role, ıt prayed for 
the victory of Soviet arms and ın all possible ways contributed 
to the victory of the Red Army over the naz hordes. Its assıst- 
ance in financing and collecting large sums of money for planes 
and tanks can hardly be overestamated 

“Our present Council had its origins during the War, as the 
Council on Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church, since 
broadened to include all religions. Since that tame a cooperative 
position has been maintained ” 

» There are 13 main religions in the Soviet Union, 32 smaller 
sects, and over 20,000 various churches. Besides the Russian 
Orthodox Church, the largest are the Moslem faith, the Catholic 
Church and the Baptsst Church “In some of the smaller sects 
there are not many people, but our Council gives attention to 
the liberty of all,” said A. Kuroyedov 

We had an opportunity to interview the then head of the 
foreign relations section of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
Metropolitan Nikodum. He was at the time also a member of 
the executive body of the World Council of Churches. (Metro- 
politan Nikodim was the Patriarch s locum tenens of the Russian 
Orthodox Church.) 

Our Constitution guarantees freedom of religious conscience,” 
Metropolitan Nikodim told us, confirming everything as stated 
by A Kuroyedov ‘I can assure you that this ıs scrupulously 
observed I myself was born 12 years after the Revolution. My 
family was a non-religious one, my parents were just indifferent 
to religion, although my grandfather had been a believer That 
background ın atself and the fact that I am a Metropolitan 
now, proves that people have the nght to realise freedom of 
conscience It depends on one’s own wish ” 

Metropolitan Nikodim was very positive about. the healthy 
condition of the church after half a century or more of socialism. 
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Fingenng the large crucifix that hung on a gold chain against 
the black flowing robes, below the great black beard, he cut an 
mposing figure and obviously enjoyed considerable authority 
Nikodim compared the situation of the church in tsarist times 
with its situation today 

Before 1917 our church was a state institution, with special 
privileges, supported by the state It was virtually obligatory to 
belong to the church, and many who did were without sincerity 
Because of a forced obligation, ın intellectual circles there was 
a mhilist approach, a cold attitude toward religious questions 
A prest was affected by this, too, because it 18 morally hard to 
perform religious duties knowing that people do not really be- 
heve. 

“After the Revolution this changed Belonging to the church 
became a private matter, an affair of the conscience Those who 
had belonged to the church ın only a formal sense left, the sin- 
cere believers remained Compared with pre-Revolution times, 
professed believers are fewer but they are sincere believers, and 
that 1s very satisfying to a priest ” 

Since religious behef 1s viewed as a personal matter, no stat- 
istics are maintained in the Soviet Union on church member- 
ship Neither A Kuroyedov nor Metropolitan Nikodim would 
venture an opimon on the number of members A. Kuroyedov 
said that rough estimates might be gained from sociological 
studies or from observation of church attendance, the Metropoli- 
tan said that many believers attended a church service only 
several times or even once a year, many others only once in 
several years In our visiting attendance of services in Orthodox 
and Cathohc churches in both cities and towns we noted the 
great preponderance of elderly people attending, especially 
elderly women 

We were told that in the Soviet Union there are special faci- 
lites for training priests two Orthodox Church academies (uni- 
versities) and three seminaries (they are in Leningrad, Zagorsk 
and Odessa) Also, there are two Cathohe seminanes and a 
Moslem training school, while the Baptists and other sects have 
ther own training schools for mimsters or other church digni- 
tanes g 
' At the Ortodox monastery ın Zagorsk, where there 15 a sem- 
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mary and academy, we spent hours talking with the monastery 
and academy officials. At that time there were 250 students m 
training for priesthood about evenly divided between the semi- 
nary (secondary school level) and the academy Every year 40 
students are accepted in each In addition, about 300 were 
studying for the priesthood by correspondence Many of those 
who graduated, however, did not acquire a pansh or flock but 
had first to serve as assistants ın monasteries and churches. 

The education s free here and the students receive free meals 
and free clothing and are also paid a stipend 

The monastery library 1s astonishingly large, over a milhon 
volumes No Index 1s maintained by the Orthodox Church, and 
its students and priests are free to read whatever they wish, n- 
cluding the use of the Lenin Library in Moscow. There are no 
restrictions on seeing films or on any other cultural or informa- 
tional matter As a rule, twice a month the All-Union Knowl- 
edge Society (Znamye) sends lecturers to the monastery, on va 
rious subjects, the international situation and scientific problems 
among them 

Said Archimandnite Platon of the monastery ‘We want our 
students to keep pace with the course of life 

When we spoke with Metropolitan Nikodim we asked him if 
the church found that its ideology could be compatible with 
Marxist-Lenimst ideology or with the materialist outlook He 
replied that science complements religion, and then went on to 
express an appreciation of Marxism-Leninism. The Metropoli- 
tan did not touch upon atheism Believers ın the church, he said, 
take an active part in the construction of socialist society under 
Marxist-Lenimst leadership on the grounds that Marxism-Lenn- 
ism has a quite realistic appraisal of life and conditions and that 
socialism 1s a wholly just organisation of human hfe. 

Unlike churches in Western countnes, the church in the So- 
viet Union has no social programme, it sincerely accepts that 
the socialist state properly carnes out such a programme for the 
people According to the Metropohtan, the churchs role 1s to 
call for just relations among people 

The most ımportant aspect of this ıs the role of the church 
in the promotion of peace and friendship The church cannot 
lumit itself to calling on sts believers to have internal peace and to 
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love one another, said Nikodim, ıt must call for peace among 
all people, ıt would be strange indeed to call for peace among 
individuals and not to call for peace among nations, This work 
for peace should acquire a world scale so that all the nations 
were friends without defiling their conscience, and the states 
built ther relations on the basis of goodneighbourliness, The 
Russian Orthodox believers firmly adhere to these principles, 
which are also shared by members of other cults ın the Soviet 
Union. 

For that reason, the Russian Orthodox Church plays a very 
active part in the World Council of Churches and ın other inter- 
national religious activities In this st pursues a path fully ın 
harmony with the peace policy of the Soviet Union as a state 
entity 

It would be quite erroneous to say that the church s situation 
in the Soviet Union 1s one of having made peace with the Soviet 
state, more accurately, the church and the state have found a 
meeting ground of harmony and cooperation in the development 
of peace and friendship both among individuals and nations. 


DUTIES AND RIGHTS 


To speak of the nghts that people enjoy 1$ only half the case 
that can be made out for any society Equally important are the 
duties and responsibilities of individuals toward the society 

In capitalist society the behaviour of individuals has been 
shaped by two contradictory factors by the network of laws and 
regulations that provides punishment for a transgressor or dis- 
senter, and by the social conditions that foster violation and 
defiance of the laws and regulations Each of the capitalist 
countries has increasingly known turmoil rebellion, outbreaks 
of popular discontent and protest, and anti-social behaviour. 

A US a Bntsh or a Filipino citizen ss required to abide by 
laws that protect private ownership and exploitation, but there 
are no laws (or very adequate laws) against extremely harm- 
ful practices such as racism, war propaganda, pornography, 
many forms of corruption, and gross inequality The measure- 
ment of anti-social behaviour in a society that allows or encoura- 
ges such practices 1s very different from the measurement of 
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anti-social behaviour ın a socialist society where all socially- 
harmful practices are banned. 

The duties and responsibilities of a Soviet citizen are governed 
to a much greater extent by the interests and nghts of the so- 
ciety as a whole An individuals behaviour that adversely affects 
his fellow citizens in any way 3 treated as an offense against the 
social order Thus not only racism and corrupt actions, so charac- 
teristic of the West, but rowdyism, disorderly public drunkenness, 
hooliganism, parasitism, offenstve language, rudeness, and van- 
dalism are all viewed as violations of socialist standards and 
principles. A person arrested for such acts of disorderly conduct 
m a capitalist country 1s treated as one who has “broken the 
law” but in the Soviet Union his or her act 1s treated as a crime 
against the social order What 1s important here 1s the essence 
rather than the form and the main distinction ın these defini- 
tions les in the attitude to a transgressor 

In the Soviet state less stress 13 given to punishment than to 
re-education and the removal of social shortcomings causing the 
delinquency, and ıt 1s the people’s organisations that assume the 
responsibility for this, The “comradely courts,” the Komsomol, 
and, particularly, the trade unions are involved in the process. 

Here 1s but one example. In the Dzerzhinsky district of Mos- 
cow my wife and I attended a tnal in a People s Court of two 
young men charged with hooligamsm They had attacked and 
beaten ın the street a worker at an industnal plant who had 
been restraming another youth from throwing stones at the 
plant windows Both young men worked ın factories, and their 
trade union collectives had discussed the cases and had sent 
Tepresentatives to act as public advocates in the court 

One of the young men charged had a record of delinquency 
and of poor attitude to work. Although this was brought out, 
attention was also paid to his bad family situation, his father 
having died and his working mother being unable to give prop- 
er attention or parental care to the youth. In view of his bad record 
that had affected his work, the trade umon sided with the ac- 
cusation and agreed with the verdict of guilt and the punish- 
ment (three years’ sentence of corrective labour) 

The other young man had no past record of hooligan beha- 
viour and had apparently been following the lead of the other 
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more aggressive youth. In his case, the trade union collective 
requested that he be turned over to them for re-education, which 
was done I find this kind of justice both fair and humane 

We were also able to visit a colony for delinquent youth of 
14 to 18 years old This correctional institution 1s located in a 
picturesque part of the Moscow region In a tour of the dormi- 
tones we noted that many of the beds were empty, indicating 
that the capacity of the colony was far from strained 

On the contrary, we were told that thanks to competent work 
repeated commissions are rare Delinquent boys come almost 
wholly from the cities, the collective control measures being more 
effective in the rural areas where everyone 1s in the public eye. 

In colomes, the main emphasis was on “re-education in the 
spint of labour,’ the ideas of the famous educator of delinquent 
boys in the early days of Soviet power, Anton Makarenko, being 
observed 

This 18 supplemented with the goal of giving them good la- 
bour qualification to use in the future The shops we saw were 
well-equipped and devised to teach specialisation All labour 
legislation in the Soviet Union—on hours, wages, protective de- 
vices, etc —prevailed in the colony, as did education legislation 
The principle was practiced that in socialist society a healthy 
attitude toward labour and a readiness to play a productive role 
are fundamental responsibilities of citizens 

The collective principle governs life in the colony and social- 
Ist Competition 1s constantly carried out, with order being 
strictly enforced 

Public orgamssations give extensive aid, which brings good 
results. Groups of delinquents are sponsored by some enterpri- 
ss, organisations and even famous Soviet citizens who visit the 
colony regularly Cultural and educational work 1s considered 
of great importance 

Trade untons play ther part, shanng with the mulina the 
Fesponsibility of aiding the return of youths to industries after 
their release from the colony 

Only some of the boys in the colony were recidivists, and 
there were no “second time” recidivists These figures testify to 
the effectivity of labour-based re-education 

Prison, of course, is no recreation ground, everything being 
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regimented here, but the results are good and, as far a 
the colony was successfully reforming juvenile dehn- 
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In the post-war years the figures for both crime and prison 
population have been sharply reduced. Maximum sentences 
have been cut to 15 years, the death sentence pertains only to 
exceptional cases. It 1s important and significant, furthermore, 
that state and public organisations have been given much greater 
control over corrective labour mstitutions, thus enhancing theit 
re-educative capabilities. Having served the term, the convicts 
are restored to society as full-fledged citrzens. 

The growing understanding of socialist legality and of cmc 
duty 1s due to higher consciousness of the people as well as to 
legal education and to the process of submitting proposed laws 
to public discussion pror to their adoption. We found legal 
education to be carned out on a very wide scale. 

One sector of Soviet law that 1s widely and generally understo- 
od and accepted as correct has to do with crimes against the state 
Politcal education and education ın patnotism have engen- 
dered a high sense of duty ın regard to defence of the state 
and of the socialist society Soviet patriots would not cede thes 
accomplishments to anybody They are partucularly vigilant of 
anything unlawful and would not let their homeland be denigra- 
ted or slandered, intent to thwart all attempts to undermine 
Soviet power 

Capitalist propaganda against the Soviet Union tnes to make 
st appear that it is somehow undemocratic or restrictive of free 
speech to make anti-Soviet agitation a crime (the same ıs said 
even about war propaganda). People in capitalist countnes, 1t 
ts claimed, are not usually charged with a crime if they agitate 
against capitalism. The claim ıs not really true, there are all 
kinds of ant-subversive’ laws in all capitalist countnes. It 3 
precisely the difference in the two societies that makes the com- 
parison imappropniate. 

Capıtalısm ss a thoroughgoing exploiting class society that 1$ 
harmful to the interests of the working clase that compnses the 
great majonty of people, and agitavon against capitalism, 1ts 
methods and injustices benefits working peoples interests, the 
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working class, in fact, has fought for the nght to advocate so- 
cialism in place of capitalism 

In the Soviet Union, however, a society without exploiters 
has been established m which the working people have built 
the developed socialism of which they had dreamed and for 
which they had struggled Anti-Soviet agitation of a subversive 
nature can only have the aim of disrupting the society and of 
reversing the gains made by the people in struggle and m con- 
struction (It ıs very noticeable that among the very few ‘dis- 
sidents’ given publicity in the capitalist press are to be found 
no workers ) 

Invanably anti-Soviet agitation 1s nurtured and supported by 
anti-Communist forces and various subversive agencies, and 
Soviet citizens understand this and view the scattered instances 
of it in the same way they regard counter-revolution, as criminal 
actions against the interests of the whole people 

Defence of socialism, upholding and strengthening of the 
Soviet system, 1s not merely a legal obligation for the Soviet 
cinzen, like the blindly obligatory duty demanded of citizens in 
any non-socialist country It 1s also the highest moral obligation 
for the Soviet citizens They are brought up to be loyal to revo- 
lutionary precepts, to a socialist code of ethics, to observe the 
rules of the socialist way of life, its collective principles. They 
do ıt all out of their inner conviction. 

States Article 61 Citizens of the USSR are obliged to pre- 
serve and protect socialist property It ıs the duty of a citizen 
of the USSR to combat musappropmation and squandering of 
state and socially-owned property and to make thrifty use of the 
people s wealth 

Persons encroaching ın any way on socialist property shall be 
punished according to the law” 

This kind of duty can only be appreciated ın a socialist 
country lıke the Soviet Union It would be impossible for a con- 
stitution or a body of law in a capitalist country to make it the 
duty of every citizen to safeguard as sacred the private owner- 
ship of the means of production or the privileges of the wealthy 
capitalist. There 1s no better mdication of the differences be- 
tween the two systems than the contrasting duties that the two 
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systems can ask of their citizens I do not doubt that the Soviet 
people will do their noble duty 

In his report to the 25th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, Leomd Brezhnev had this to say about 
democracy and duties ın the Soviet Union 

Indeed 1n our concern for the all-round development of the 
individual and of the rights of citizens, we have also given due 
attention to the problems of strengthening social discipline and 
fulfillment by all citizens of their duties to society After all, 
democracy 1s inconceivable without discipline and a sound public 
order It 1s a responsible approach by every citizen to his duties 
and to the peoples interests that constitutes the only reliable 
basis for the fullest embodiment of the principles of socialist 
democracy and the true freedom for the individual ” 


Chapter VI 
INTELLECTUALS UNDER SOCIALISM 


As one who wntes for a ving, I tend as a rule to be classified 
as an “intellectual ° Under the circumstances of capitalist so- 
ciety this term has a class implication and is therefore used by 
bourgeois ideologists in order to foster divisions between social 
groups, especially between manual workers and mental workers 
ı My own sensitivity to the term ıs due ın part to my relations 
with my father, who was à factory worker, a metal polisher, a 
trade unionist, who preferred that I do the same or similar 
work. He thought that ıt was honourable to work, to work hard, 
and not be ashamed of getting ones hands dirty I also spent 
my early years in factories The period of my best relationship 
with my father was when we both worked ın the same factory, 
m the same shop as metal grinders and polishers. When I 
gravitated toward trying to be a writer, ıt caused endless fric- 
ton with my father, who thought that anyone who spent s0 
much time thinking, reading and wnting a few words now and 
then after intervals of motionlessness, was some kind of para- 
stic idler Even though I respected my father I could not agree 
with him. Without much political grasp he vaguely associated 
the intellectually-inclned with exploiters, the white-collar “boss 
es,” upstairs and remote from the shop-floor workers, m ther 
clean air-conditioned offices. 

Erroneous as I knew this outlook to be, ıt left an unreason- 
ing imprint of half-guilt and shame upon me for not persisting 
in earning my living through physical labour a feeling that 
has never entirely left me and that has made me drive myself 
to prove to myself and to others that I am not an idler As a 
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mental worker, I am a worse taskmaster to myself than any 
capitalist employer could be to me in a factory If I am an m- 
tellectual, then I am a working-class intellectual, proud of hav- 
ing worked with my hands as well as my mind and able to feel 
the comrade and the equal of an industnal worker Undoub- 
tedly this has been a factory in my developing a working-class 
ideology 

Something very much similar to this might have taken place 
in the revolutionary Russia and my personal experience has 
made me profoundly interested ın the role of the intellectual in 
the Soviet Union, particularly the unity and inter-relation of 
the Soviet intelligentsia and workers. 

Under capitalism, the mental worker 1s either persuaded or 
made to feel in an infinite number of ways that his interest and 
hvelihood he with the established order and its perpetuation To 
a much greater extent than the industrial worker, the intellec- 
tual has difficulty in making a hving if he does not conform to 
the ruhng ideology a worker in a factory may be mulitant or 
revolutionary im his attitude and still retam his job, especially 
if he belongs to a trade union that fights for 1ts members’ m- 
terests, but a radical scientist, writer or university teacher are 
tolerated to a far les degree and are under the pressure to con 
form or lose their posts with a “spoiled” reputation. 

Above all, intellectuals in any capitalist country are made to 
believe that they are individuals who stand apart from the mass 
of people, that sndividual freedom (sometimes called intelleo 
tual freedom’) ss their pecuhar right howsoever vague rt may 
be, and that this individual freedom 1s to be cherished because 
no other member of society enjoys ıt. The social system 1s to 
be thanked and protected for making all this possible 

Symptomatically as soon as one joins a radical organisation 
or associates oneself with the working class in mass action, this 
notorious individual freedom ıs curtailed or eliminated The 
fact that mental work ıs usually more highly paid than manual 
work also tends to set the intellectual apart from the worker 
Stull there are intellectuals under capitahsm who do align them 
selves with working-class struggle for socialism. 

The processes that tend to isolate most intellectuals from the 
industnial working class in capitalist society have thei vana- 
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tions in such countries as the United States, Britain and the 
Philippines. 

In Bntain, where class distinctions are much more clearly 
drawn than ın other capitalist countries, the educational system 
itself 18 deliberately fashioned to guarantee that universities are 
attended chiefly by sons and daughters of wealthy or upper 
middle class families, they graduate virtually by birth-nght into 
the scientific, literary, academic, political and other intellectual 
or professional posts, with a commitment to uphold the society 
that has put them there and to oppose a working-class challenge 
to their “traditional” rights, An event still remembered with 
bitterness by the British workers was the role of scabs and stnke- 
breakers played by university students and civil servants of the 
“Ox-Bndge’ type (Oxford and Cambndge graduates) during 
the General Stnke of 1926 A repetition of this ıs less likely 
today to the same degree, but the British intellectual elite con- 
tinue to be a mainstay of British capitalism. 

In the Philippines, the intellectual for centuries has occupied 
a special elite position in society During the long penod of 
Spanish colonial rule, a special term, the ‘illustrados (enlight- 
ened), was applied to the educated elite from well-to-do Fili- 
pino families, who looked down upon the ‘great unwashed,’ as 
the working class were called In Philippine history, the illustra- 
dos are accused by proletanan movements of having betrayed 
the Great Revolution—as the national liberation revolution of 
1896-98 was called—against Spanish colomalism and the US ım- 
perialism that replaced ıt at the turn of the century Because of 
this, for some time an antr-intellectual attitude persisted ın the 
working-class movement and even in the Communist Party of 
the Philippines, after its foundation in 1930, only being removed 
when the economic depression and ant-fascist struggles of the 
latter 1930s revolutionised many Filipino intellectuals and led 
them to embrace a Marust ideology In Philppine society itself, 
however still heavily influenced by colonial customs and way of 
thinking, the intellectual for the most part continues to occupy 
an elite position that sets him off from those who do manual 
work for a hving He 1s separated from the working class by 
numerous social barriers, 

As for the United States, the divisions by income and occupa- 
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tion are sharp and are skillfully utilised to drive wedges between 
workers and their possible allies Perhaps there 1s no clearer 
illustration of this than the invention of the term egghead” 
applied to intellectuals This term 1s a populist or working-class 
jibe directed at the well-paid mental worker, but ıt was the 
capitalist press that picked ıt up and magnified st into a word 
of daily usage in order to destroy a mass following for progres 
sive politicians of intellectual stature “Egghead 1s employed 
frequently to foster an attitude of mdicule, antagonism and how 
tility among workers for intellectuals who move toward asso- 
ciating themselves with left-wing causes It also embodies an 
underlying contempt by those of wealth and power toward 
those whose mental labour 1s as much on the market as the 
physical labour of the industrial worker 

As the general crisis of capitalism in the modern era has be- 
come ever deeper, the influence of the bourgeoisie on the middle 
class and intellectual strata ıs becoming less significant During 
the Great Depression of the 1930s mass unemployment included 
large numbers of intellectuals whose experiences were common 
with those of workers and who underwent the process of radica- 
lisation They developed an terest ın the theory and practice 
of socialism Anti-fascist movements drew many because of the 
mhumanity and cultural degradation of fascism 

In recent decades a similar response has occurred by intel- 
lectuals to the barbarism of imperialist wars of aggression against 
national hberation movements, with the most active protest 
being voiced by revolutionary democrats from among the m- 
tellectuals 

The tendency for intellectuals to ally themselves with the 
working class revolutionary movements has grown and has been 
a matter of special concern to capitalist ruling circles. 

Responding to this tendency, anti-Soviet propaganda alleges 
that sociahsm and a “free” intellectual hfe are incompatible 

The current drumfire of propaganda about allegedly suppres 
sed intellectual “dissidents” ın the Soviet Union has really been 
a subtle form of mtumidation of the progressive intellectuals m 
capitalist countnes, to persuade them to conform to bourgeots 
concepts ın the name of “intellectual freedom.” Socialism, 1t 8 
asserted, denies to individuals—ae, individual intellectuals—the 
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freedom that 1s supposedly inherent ın their jot under free en- 
terprise capitalism Soviet intellectuals are depicted as indivi- 
duals putting themselves against a vast, regimenting state, indi- 
viduals said to be stifled by a collective that allegedly cannot 
abide “intellectual freedom ” 

There are two basic fallacies in this kind of propaganda ıt 
gives a false picture of the position of intellectuals under capital- 
ism and it gives a false picture of the position of imtellectuals 
under socialism 


THE ISSUE OF CONFORMITY 
AND NON-CONFORMITY 


From the time I first became aware of what the Soviet Union 
and its socialist way of hfe meant to humanity, I have under- 
stood that the challenges to intellectuals under socialism, having 
to do with the building of a new and more just society, are far 
More stimulating and exciting than the challenges to intellec- 
tuals under capitalism 

The enthusiastic way in which Soviet intellectuals, in a sos 
cially-committed participatory manner have rsen and continue 
to nse to the challenges before them, u one of the truths about 
socialism that has most upset anti-Soviet propagandists One of 
the arguments they reach for ın trying to explain the phenome- 
non away 1s that Soviet intellectuals suffer from “conformity ™ 

In part this kind of propaganda » aimed at the growing 
numbers of left-wing intellectuals under capitalism who do not 
defend the capitalist system and what it stands for, but criticise 
and oppose its motivations and methods The am 1s to persuade 
these non-conforming intellectuals that a change to socialism 
18 not for them because they would have to conform under ıt. : 

Only the most opportunistic and cynical of intellectuals in 
capitalist society find ıt possible to come forward to defend the 
extremes of wealth and poverty, the class injustices; the racial 
discnmination, the periodic economie enses and mass unem- 
ployment, the violence and immorality the organised crime, the 
mihtansm the mpenalist aggression and exploitation, and the 
political corruption that prevail m all capitalist countries. 
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The published confessions of the * bright young men” (house- 
breakers, ın plain words) who became a part of the “Water- 
gate” conspiracy during the Nixon Administration in the United 
States, which caused Nixons resignation, are clear revelations 
of the corruption of intellectually-melined individuals entwined 
in the net of money and power 

In these surroundings, the majonty of intellectuals try to evade 
any commitment other than to their mdividual interests, con- 
fronted as they are with such narrow challenges as the need to 
hold onto a job or to maintain a frequently precarious standard 
of hving This pursuit of individual careers and of the social 
status they may bring 1s a feature of the competitive scramble 
known as “the rat race.” 

Under capitalism and the class societies that preceded ıt the 
great moral judgments by members of the intelligentsia have 
been made by those who have opposed the basic concepts and 
features of those societies that have been oppressive. for the 
great masses of the people This non-conformist attitude—ant- 
slavery, anti-feudalism, anti-impenahsm, anti-fascism—has never 
been viewed with favour by ruling class interests, which at all 
times desire that the articulate and educated elite conform and 
be dedicated to the existing order 

Dunng the 1960s a general phenomenon swept through the 
universities and the ranks of young intellectuals ın all the capital- 
ist countries. This was the upsurge of the mihilism of the hip- 
pies,” the flower people, and the “beat generation and of 
the more ideological new left,’ both being characterised by a 
mass ‘drop out” or opting out by thousands of the budding 
intelligentsia from the system around them, which they saw as 
sick, without moral values, and without a future Much of this 
was & reachon to the brutally aggressive US war m Vietnam, to 
repulsive racial oppression, to politcal corruption, and to the 
standards of the, ‘rat race.” 

This spreading non-conformity among the students and young 
intellectuals ın the 1960s alarmed the establishment in many 
countries, including those developing toward capitalism like the 
Philippines. 

The prospect of a mass intellectual trend toward socialist so- 
lutions was an the a, and a vanety of tactics was employed by 
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rubng circles to thwart ıt and to divert it into anti-Soviet, anti- 
Communist and generally sectarian blind alleys 

It was as a counterbalance to this upsurge of dissent in the 
capitalist countnes that a propaganda campaign began about 
‘intellectual dissidents’ in the Soviet Union The aim was to 
create an impression that the Soviet intelligentsa ıs regimented 
and that it ıs allegedly becoming permeated with dissatusfachon 
with socialist principles, supposedly causing a spreading dissent 
with the Soviet way of life sumiar to the non-conformist trend 
occurring in capitalist countries. It was alleged that Soviet dis- 
aidents” wanted ‘ individual freedom” like that reportedly enjoyed 
in capitalist countries 

The most distinguishing feature of this kind of anti-Soviet 
propaganda has been ats hypocrisy Those who foster and mag- 
mfy an alleged non-conforming ‘ dissidence” m the Soviet Union, 
playing it up as a “great movement for human freedom,” are 
the same ones who brand non-conforming intellectuals under 
capitahsm as treasonous or subversive At the same time, those 
who praise the opportunist intellectual defenders of capitalism 
are the same ones who sneer at and defame Soviet intellectuals 
who dedicate themselves to the socialist system. 

Although the intention has been to disillusion the dissenting 
intellectual under capitalism by making ıt appear that the So- 
viet mtelligentsia ıs as reactionary and subversive as opportunist 
intellectuals under capitalism, and that his natural ally ın intel- 
lectual freedom is the Soviet dissident,” the truth 1s actually 
the reverse the so-called ‘Soviet dissident’ u the bedfellow of 
the opportunistic intellectual defender of capitalism. 

On every great moral question and judgment of the age— 
peace, national hberation, racial equality, the fnendship and 
Cooperation of peoples, aid to developing countnies—Soviet m- 
tellectuals have @ stand identical with that of the progressive 
intellectuals um capitalist countries, while the handful of alleged 
“Soviet dissenters have aligned themselves with the capitabst 
— suppressors of liberation movements, and enemies of 

tente. 

An intellectual who upholds and accepts the standards and 
Morals of a decaying and increasingly festrictive capitalist so- 
Gety designed to keep wealth, power and privilege in the hands 
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of a few 1 a conformist intellectual of capitalist society His 
antipode ıs the intellectual who serves the ideals of an entirely 
different society that 1s designed for the equitable and growing 
well-being of all its members. The latter 1s an intellectual of 
the socialist stage The only thing in common between these 
two types of the intelligentsia 18 their name, whereas their class 
and social affiliations are fundamentally different. 

All that has been said makes ıt possible to give a true mage 
of today’s Soviet intelligentsia 

The responsibilities and moral standards expected of Soviet 
intellectuals are determined by the political system and social 
organisation of the Soviet Union There 1s conformity to the 
collective interest, to the collective goals, and to collective pro- 
cedures There 1s conformity to majority decisions, arnved at 
and implemented through democratic voting and democratic 
centralism. An intellectual hke any other worker ıs dedicated to 
the socialist ideas in all aspects, first and foremost, in his or her 
profession. 

It 1s quite true that the most noble task of a citizen in the 
Soviet Union and in other socialist countries ıs the discharge of 
his labour duties. The general public, the party and trade union 
organisations have a right to condemn anti-social behaviour of 
any kind, which goes against the interests of the collective, and 
to disapprove individualistic attitudes that are considered ret- 
rogression toward outmoded and harmful ways 

Anyone, intellectual or worker, who advocates or attempts 
to promote a bourgeois type of mdividualistic anti-social frees 
dom or who opposes the socialist system itself, ıs not viewed 
with sympathy by the Soviet people I think it 1s a form of self- 
preservation in which the system relies on public opinion and 
not in the least a stnict regulation of the citizens’ private hves 
as the anti-Soviet detractors are wont to picture it 

There can be no doubt that the question of ‘conformity” and 
“dissidence” as presented ın the capitalist media does not at all 
correspond to the facts of intellectual hfe in the Soviet Union 

The so-called “dissident” phenomenon to begin with, 1s enor- 
mously exaggerated in the West Those mvolved number, by 
admission of the most hostile propagandists themselves, no more 
than a few dozen in a population of over 260 milhon, and 1t 
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has been admitted that no Soviet workers or farmers have had 
the least sympathy with them. 

More mportant, those identified as dissidents” have been 
encouraged to behave so through hnks with reactionary, anti- 
Soviet elements ın the capitalist countries. Without the publicity, 
the monetary assistance, and the goading by enemies of the 
Soviet Union, the so-called dissidents” would hardly have ap- 
peared at all or, what ıs more probable, would have had their 
grievances resolved within the collective processes of Soviet hfe. 

The ‘dissident phenomenon* ıs not the growth of a new 
trend in socialist society, it 3s one of the last gasps of the cap- 
italst mentality that has been kept in fanned existence by per- 
sistent subversion from the capitalist countnes. 


THE CREATION 
OF A SOCIALIST INTELLIGENTSIA 


I must admit that my first understanding of the Soviet Union 
as a workers state” was a rather hmited one, conceived in 
terms of the labouring man or woman at a machine ın a factory 
or driving a tractor on a collective farm The idea of an intel- 
hgentsia playing an active part in such a society was scarcely 
grasped. I knew that there were Soviet writers, artists and other 
cultural figures—I could see and read what they created—but 
I had only a vague idea of how these related to the working 
class, 


It has taken many visits to the Soviet Union and close ac- 
quaintance with its intellectual lıfe to enable me to understand 
& society in which physical and mental labour are put on the 
tame level, are equal, mtertwined and ın harmonious inter 


A basic consideration to be grasped is that there is a capital- 
st inteligentsia and a socialist intelligentsia, and that there is 
& world of difference between them 

Generally speaking, the Soviet intellectual—flesh and blood 
of a worker and a peasant—ss a conscious worker for the new, 
sociahst, society and for the development of the communist 20- 
Gety Unlike most capitahst intellectuals, he u motivated by an 
ideology, which 1s Marxism-Leninism Whereas the average US, 
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Bntsh or Filipino intellectual conscsously or unconsciously ac- 
cepts the private capitalist as central to his society, for the Marx- 
ist intellectual a basic tenet 1s the recognition of the working 
‘class as the prime factor in the social and production relations 
of socialise. 

+: On this ideological level there ıs a wide gulf between socialist 
and capatalst mtellectuals, they may peacefully coexst on the 
professional level, and agree on many mutually acceptable ques- 
tions, but if any actual crossing of that gulf occurs it will be 
done when the intellectuals of the old society come to accept 
the ideology of the new, not the other way around This logi- 
cally follows from the theory of changing socio-economic forma- 
tions. 

Dunng the pre-Revolution period and when the October Rev- 
olution took place, some brilhant intellectuals joined the Bol- 
shevik Party and others supported ıt, However, the bulk of the 
intelligentsia from tsarst times either remained passive or else 
went into exile or actively fought the Soviet Republic an the 
counter-revolutionary forces. 

In all the socialist countnes it proved possible to energise a 
sufficient number of reconstructed intellectuals to serve the 
workers state, and many did so with enthusiasm and genuine 
rebirth. However, an amportant problem faced the Soviet lead- 
ers and was recognised from the outset. the need to develop 
from the ground up and from the cradle a truly socialist intel 
hgentsia, completely part of and devoted to building a socialsst 
way of hfe. 

This was accomplished through a massive eultural revolution, 
the first step of which was @ campaign to eradicate illiteracy 
Barely 25 per cent of the population was hterate an 1917, and 
among workers and peasants illiteracy was almost complete, The 
task was successfully garned out an a short penod of time, which, 
to my mund, is a unique experiment and no mean feat. 

The aim of the educational programme outlined in 1919 was 
the all-round education of a fully developed member of com- 
munist socety An All-Russia Extraordinary Commission was 
promptly set up to combat slliteracy, its efforts aimed in the be- 
ginning at making literate those in the most active age range, 
between 9 and 50 years, By 1926, 65.6 per cent of this sector 
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was iterate, and by 1939 literacy had been spread to 874 per 
cent of the populanon Recent UNESCO surveys confirm So- 
viet assertions that complete literacy now prevails for the entire 
Soviet population, an achievement that was reached by 1960 

The educational level, which æ an accomplishment of Soviet 
power, s steadily growing compulsory secondary education was 
added to the primary one and numerous institutions of higher 
learning tram experts in diverse fields. Ther number and the 
quality of education 1s admured throughout the world. 

The Soviet intelligentsia, therefore, u produced from a system 

of continually expanding universal compulsory secondary educa- 
uon and also from a ramified network of various higher educa 
ponal estabhshments Brain workers, who are highly qualified, 
open-minded and ideologically dedicated, are no longer solated 
occurrences but are being trained here on a mass scale, in which 
the Soviet Unton 1s unmatched by any other country or society 
í This as especially true of bigher education, by far the most 
portant sphere of education. In 1914 there were but 105 in- 
sututions of higher learning of ali types in tsarıst Russia, with 
127,400 students. By 1976 there were 859 insututions of higher 
learning in the Soviet Umion, with 5 millon students, the latter 
being a 39-fold increase With each five-year plan the number 
of graduates from higher educational establishments has been 
accelerated In 1977, for instance, 752,000 received higher edu- 
cation, which was to satisfy the needs of the considerable and 
speedy growth of the various sectons of the Soviet national econ 
omy. 
j statement by Lenm best indicates the scope and spirit of 
the mtellectual traiung of the Soviet student. He said that Com- 
munists must enrich themselves with the wealth of knowledge 
accumulated by mankind. This Leninist tenet presupposes the 
Soviet intellectual and expert to be trained as a patriot of the 
sociahst society and dedicated proponent of Communist ideo 
logy This 1s one of the conclusions I drew from observing So: 
wet reality with my own eyes. 


THE SCOPE AND CHARACTER 
OF THE SOVIET INTELLIGENTSIA 


It is a curious fact that in countries where propaganda is 
prevalent giving a distorted impression of Soviet intellectuals 
and their attitudes, the idea of what constitutes an intellectual 
or intellectual life is hazy or very limited. Whether in the United 
States where anti-intellectualism has been a common phenome- 
non, or in Britain where the learned professions and their attain- 
ment are most often associated with wealth, or in the Philip- 
pines where the colonial concept of an “illustrado” educated elite 
has not yet been off-set by the broader educational opportuni- 
ties that have accompanied independence, an intellectual is 
most commonly conceived of in the esoteric sense, as an “ivory 
tower” individual concerned with thoughts or endeavours that 
are beyond the range of everyday life, as an “absent-minded pro- 
fessor” type who lives in a world of his own, or as an abnormal 
“genius” who belongs in a “think tank” or a “brain trust” and 
who may be occasionally persuaded to leave the ivied seclusion 
of a university to be an “adviser” in government. (The US Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy was considered unusual and impractical 
for staffing his administration with intellectuals and acad- 
emics.) 

In the Soviet Union there is no question about what consti- 
tutes the intelligentsia, and intellectuals are not only held in 
esteem but are seen as standing, not on pedestals, but shoulder 
to shoulder with other citizens. The not-so-easy brain work has 
quite a few forms, hence the intelligentsia is not viewed as a 
small group of rarified individuals whose functions are suited to 
or at the service of the well-to-do but is seen as a large and 
growing sector of the people who are trained as specialists in 
serving society as a whole. Anyone can become a specialist, and 
there are no barriers of class or income to prevent it or make 
it difficult. 

Scientists, workers in science enjoy the highest esteem in the 
Soviet Union. At the apex of Soviet intellectual life is the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the USSR, which was founded over 250 
years ago. After the October Revolution V. I. Lenin participated 
in working out a plan of research work of the Academy, which 
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follows hus behests, seeking to extend and deepen knowledge of 
the world It 1s this gigantic task that all the academicians are 
working to accomplish 

A great network of research institutes, few of which had 
existed prior to the Revolution, u highly smpressive. Today 
there are over 5,300 research institutes, something of which 
uarist Russia could not even dream. The Academy itself has 
14 duplicate bodies, located in the union republics, and six 
branches in autonomous republics There are also several topical 
academmes—pedagogical, medical and others, This u indeed 
something to be proud of 

I was particularly umpressed with the newest of the republic 
academies, in Kirghiza, which in 1917 was a backward country 
and could not even dream of scientists its scarce population was 
comprised of nomadic peoples. Under socialism, this giant stride 
forward was made ın a remarkably short period of tme.. 

Outstanding scientists are elected to the Academy and they 
are not remote “eggheads.” Whereas few Amencan or Bntsh 
people could identify offhand the leading scientists in any field 
in their countries, many academicians are household names 
wherever one goes in the Soviet Union, where they are given 
constant and major prominence in the press, on television, ın 
cinema documentaries, or in public visits to enterprises. A scient- 
ist does not spend his life in a laboratory or a library, but 3$ a 
public figure who 1s to be found in Supreme Soviets, m fnend- 
ship societies, in varied organisations and activities that bring 
him ın regular contact with the working population. 

Here are a few stnking figures around 250 scientific institu- 
tions are directly linked with the Academy of Sciences, they are 
staffed with over 40 000 research workers. These institutes carry 
on vast programmes of research and study, having to do with 
the physical or natural sciences but also with the social sciences 
The actrvity of these research centres 1s, of course, determined 
by state plans according to thei research potentials, 

The insutute with which I am most familar ıs the Institute 
of Onental Studies. Its main research departments are in Mos- 
cow where studies on the history, economy, politics, geography, 
labour movement, languages, hterature and other aspects of 
every Asan country are carned on. A branch in Leningrad spe- 
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cialues in Chinese and Japanese languages and ancient manus- 
eripts, and there are Republic Institutes of Oriental Studies ın 
Tashkent and Baku 

The late Academician B G Gafurov was a long-time director 
of the Institute of Oriental Studies. A native of Tajikistan he was 
a man of soft-spoken calm demeanor and an outstanding 
authority on history, policy and independence movements and 
on socio-political development in Asia as well as in his own 
Soviet Central Asia 

At the Institute I am most acquainted with the South East 
Asian Department and particularly with its Philippine Section, 
of which Dr George Levinson is the head My own field of 
historical research and wnting w the Philippines, and I have 
some knowledge of the work done ın this field mternationally 

Outmde of the Philppines itself, as might be expected, study 
of this Asian country has been abundant in the two countnes 
that had held # as a colony, Spain with studies from the sıx- 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries and the United States with 
studies from the ume of its seizure of the Philippines in 1898 
to the present 

However, m systematic, planned study and research in depth, 
the Soviet Union, chiefly through its Institute of Onental Stud- 
ies, has contributed the most scientific and profound work in 
this field, accomplished, 1 might add, pnor to the estabhshment 
of relations between the Philippines and the Soviet Union in 
1975, and when the Institute’s scholars were unable to visit 
Manila, which considerably comphcated their research 
» Preparation and defence of candidate (masters) and docto- 
rate theses ıs much more thorough and more ngid than is gene- 
rally the case in capitahst countnes. The Institute s scholars are 
experts ın their field of studies. An interesting fact ıs worth 
mentioning. work ın progress is submitted to the collective 
scrutiny and assessment or criticism of colleagues at regular 10- 
tervals. However, while engaged on a project, members of the 
Philippine Section at the Institute of Oriental Studies work 
very much on their own 

Dr Levinson, the Section head, has written many books and 
arucles on Phihppine history, parucularly on the development 
of the Filpino nationalist movement. Olga Baryshmikova, a 
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candidate of sciences, x the Section’s specialist on the Philip- 
pine economy Juha Levtonova, a specialist on Philippine po- 
htscal history and also a candidate of sciences, u the author of 
numerous books on Philippine politics The scientific study of 
Philippine languages by Lina Shkarban at the Institute typifies 
the depth of the cultural approach to Sowet-Philippine under- 
standing A student of the Philippine language, Igor Podbe 
ressky, startled Filipinos with his perfect mastery of thar lan- 
guage when he visited there, an accomplishment that very few 
Amencans could display in their long colomal rule of that 
country Viadumr Makarenko, another master of the Phi- 
hppine language, has translated many volumes of Philippine 
poetry and prose for Soviet readers, who are better acquainted 
with Phihppme hterature than US, Spamsh or other 

while there 1s no comparable knowledge of Soviet hterature in the 
Philippines 

As is the case with most intellectual workers in the Soviet 
Union, these specialists on the Philippines have an active public 
hfe of crvic duties and of regular contacts with the working pop- 
ulation I was surpnsed to learn that many of them (perhaps 
sacrificing their research work) visit Soviet cites and towns to 
deliver talks on Asian problems 

A stnking aspect of the work of the departments in the In- 
stitute of Oriental Studies 1s the extremely broad and abundant 
bibliographical matenal which they consult and use, Virtually 
nothing of importance im the field of Philippine hfe and affars 
has not been consulted and cited by them, all available m Soviet 
hbranes and collections, and they are assxiuous in obtaining 
every 1tem wherever pubhshed in the world. From personal knowl- 
edge, I can attest to the fact that scholars on the Philippines 
m the United States have very httle or no knowledge of Sonet 
studies in this field, an interesting commentary on the breadth 
and depth of that scholarship as a matter of comparson. 

I would say that this scope of intellectual work displayed in 
the Institute of Onental Studies ıs the case generally m Soviet 
research mstitutes. This directly concerns the problem of acces 
to information which 18 a profitable subject to many inveterate 
Sovetologists. There are few examples of anti-Soviet 
that are less well-founded than the clam that there s no free- 
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dom of information or no means of access to information about 
other countries in the Soviet Union (The Lenin Library in 
Moscow, with its more than 7 million volumes, ıs the equal if 
not the superior of the British Museum in London or the 
Washington Library of Congress or New York Public Library ) 

In 1972 I obtained a doctorate in history at the Institute of 
Onental Studies My thesis for defence had to meet the high 
requirements imposed on ali the papers of this kind and I regard 
the existing procedure of defending the research done both 
exacting and fair 

Science i8 known to develop dynamically, attracting a host of 
enthusiastic investigators. In the Soviet Union as a whole there 
were over 32,000 Doctors of Sciences (Ph. Ds) and 327,000 
Candidates of Sciences (MAs) in 1976, This represented almost 
a tnpling of the number of both degree holders since 1960 In 
this way the planned advance of socialist science ensures that 
along with diploma holding specialists scientists and scholars 
holding degrees join the ranks of the intelligentsia 

It 1s andicative that in the Soviet Union in 1976 there were 
1,254 000 or one-fourth the total number of scientists in the 
world To get an idea of how vast and rapid the increase has 
been, one should turn to the figures for 1913, just before the 
Revolution, when a mere 11,000 scientific workers of all types 
could be listed in tsarist Russia. 

Impressive as the number of scientific research workers may 
be, they comprise but one sector of the Soviet intelligentsia. 
Another important sector 1s that of the engineers, who may be 
described as the applicators of scientific theorising There were 
3 370 000 Soviet engineers m 1974, an eight-fold increase in the 
past quarter of a century By comparison, the United States had 
only. 1,080,000 engineers ın 1974, less than one-third of the So- 
wiet total The more perceptive of US analysts have stressed the 
significance of raising the number of engineers for the growth 
potential of the two systems, pointing with alarm to the produc- 
ing of 294 000 engineers by the Soviet Union m 1974 while the 
US had produced a mere 57,000, 1e, one-fifth of the former 
figure. The fact ıs highly symptomatic and perhaps ıt 18 in this 
field that the groundwork ıs being laid of success in the Soviet 
Unions economic competition with the major capitalist power. 
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The Soviet intelligentsia includes scientific workers, engineers, 
teachers (no fewer than 2 600 000 ın general education schools 
m 1976), doctors (862000 the same year, making the Soviet 
Union first ın the world ın the number of doctors per 10000 
inhabitants), creative cultural and artistic workers, journalists 
and editors, trained administrators, lawyers and jurists, econo- 
musts, and a very large number of other specialists. 

What might be termed the pool or reservoir of intellectual life 
in the country 1s the number of those who have had a higher 
education or a specialised secondary education By 1976 there 
were 3 333000 Soviet citizens who had completed higher educa- 
tion and 2,600,000 others who had had a partial higher educa- 
tion Graduates with a specialised secondary education numbered 
21518000 while there were 37,200,000 more who had had a 
general secondary education 

Communist Party General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev gave a 
vivid picture of a present-day specialist ‘The Soviet specialist 
today ıs a man who has well mastered the fundamentals of 
Marmist-Leninist teaching, who clearly sees the political aims of 
the Party and the country, who possesses extensive scientific and 
practical training and who has raised his profession to perfec- 
tion This Soviet specialist today 1s an able organiser capable 
of applying ın practice the principles of scientific organisation 
of work He 1s able to work with people, values the experience 
of the collective, heeds the opinions of comrades, and eritically 
appraises what has been achieved And, of course, a specialist 
of today 1s a highly cultured person, an erudite person in gen- 
eral he 1s a real intellectual of the new socialist society” 

The Central Statistical Board hsted in 1977 a total of 375 
milhon Soviet people engaged wholly ın mental labour, out of 
about 118 millon actively engaged ın the national economy as 
workers and employees Standing at nearly one-third of the 
total, this percentage is constantly growing owing to the increase 
in the number of various trades and professions designed to satıs- 
fy the growing needs of scientific and technological progress 

The Soviet intelligentsia with its large core of academics 
and scientists as well as highly trained creative workers 1s an in- 
tegral part of the socialist system and 1s molded into the collectrve 
society that ıt embodies. Educated and trained in the collective 
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spint, the Soviet intellectual ıs not nurtured in the cult of indivi- 
dualism or of dedication to selfish interests, let alone greed This 
only does him credit 

Far from making him less cultured or less erudite this broa- 
dens the honzon of his outlook and of his activity to an extent 
not experienced by the average intellectual in a capitalist country 
whose profession 1s usually circumscribed by far more narrow 
class considerations. 

The Soviet intelligentsia’s creative viability coupled with ther 
mvaniable desireto serve loyally their homeland u an outstand- 
ing accomplishment of the socialist system 


A MASS INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


In the present-day world the intelligentsia of any nation needs 
to be assessed in relation to the extent of intellectual activity and 
culture among the people from which it 1s derived or amd 
which it exsts All societies and nations have had great intellec- 
tual figures to exhibit, but most of these have had their base iu 
munority groups of privilege and wealth, a truth that may be 
traced from the cultural flowerings of the city-state of Athens 
through the centuries of medieval patronage by ‘noble’ famulses 
to the media monopolies of the United States, Britain and other 
capitalist countries today, which are able to tame and to bend 
to their will outstanding minds. 

The Soviet intelligentsia has grown on quite a different basis, 
xt has a different breeding-ground which 1s not to be found ın 
capitalist countries and virtually the broadest base of any com- 
parable creative sector in history 

In their continual registering of expansion, Soviet statistics that 
depict this achievement tend to acquire cosmic proportions and 
to outstrip imagination. Impressive as they are, they are best 
clothed im reality by a few first-hand observations. 

- My wife and J, in the summer of 1972, visited the Sintash 
collective farm located southeast of Frunze, in the Central Asian 
republic of Kurghizia. We arnved on an ordinary somnolent after- 
noon For our talk about the farms organisation and produc- 
tion, we were brought to sit un the library of the surprisingly large 
community centre, 
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My fascanated gaze kept wandenng from the notes I was mak~ 
ing on the chairman s remarks to the hbrary atself Its sze and 
its packed shelves were on the scale of a branch hbrary in 
London, and on the long central tables was a huge array of 
periodicals of every type including from foreign countries. The 
hbranan, a middle-aged Kirghiz woman, kindly introduced us to 
several readers who came ın as if fresh from the fields for books. 

What needs to be mentioned 1s that that Kirghiz collective 
farm library 1s one of 360000 hbranes in the Soviet Union, one 
for every 2 000 people (in the United States there 1s one library 
for every 20 000 people) 

After our talk im the library, we were taken around the side 

of the community centre to enter a quite large theatre. On its 
stage a rehearsal was in progress for a performance for forth- 
coming graduation ceremonies at the farm’s secondary school. 
Young people, mainly ethnic Kirghiz, were rendering songs, 
dances and poetry declamations, and the only special arrangement 
made for us as visitors was a hastily presented scene from a 
drama. The theatre was for general use of the farms cultural 
societies, and doubled as a cinema. 
n This whole building, with a complex of many facilities, was 
one of 133,000 community centres in the Soviet Union, of which 
115,000 are to be found ın the countryside on collective and state 
farms. The cultivation of mtellectual and cultural life on a farm 
that the average visitor from a capatalist country would call 
“remote” 1s not unusual but, as the large statistics indicate, 1 
the rule rather than the exception In the large urban areas 
with an industnal concentration the community centres or the 
palaces of culture are of a more elaborate kind We have visited 
institutions of this kind m many parts of the Soviet Union. 

In the city of Ulyanovsk, on the Volga, at the palace of cul- 
tare of the truck plant, we watched a seemingly endless parade 
of amateur talent The surprising aspect of the programme by 
the plants workers was the scarcity of pop music, most of the 
selections tending toward the classical. 

The VEF radio plant in Riga has an unpressive palace 
of culture. In its great entry hall when we were there were twd 
exhibits of art work: of sculpture and photography Both exhibits 
had items of very high quality, and we at first thought ıt was 8 
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visiting exhibit of art work from all over the Latvian republic 
and were astonished to discover that ıt was all done by workers 
in the VEF plant Besides the rooms where sculpturing and pho- 
tography were taught, there was a studio for painting and draw- 
ing and a craft room where jewelry and decorative objects were 
made 

The VEF workers produce their own newspaper and literary 
journal In the palaces theatre we watched a performance by 
visiting dance troupe from a Latvian Baltic fishing village, which 
had a professional repertoir of folk dancing and ballet that was 
of first-rate calibre 

The huge, three-storied palace of culture ın the new city 
of Sumgait, Azerbaijan, built entirely by youth of the Komso- 
mol, has a great central hall, with balcomed corndors from 
which radiate the teaching rooms for ballet dancing violin, piano, 
painting, drawing, sculpture, photography, wood-carving, creative 
wnting drama and other art forms. All the studios were at- 
tended by workers and ther children totally free of charge. 

In Baku, at the State Opera House, we attended one of the 
classical Azerbaijan operas As we occupied our seats a large 
number of young workers from the nearby oil fields entered and 
sat all around us They were a bit nosy and we couldnt help 
but wonder what their purpose was in coming there m any 
city of the western world the anticipation of hooligan behaviour 
would be natural sf a group of such appearance entered How- 
ever, when the theatre darkened and the curtain went up and 
the operatic Azerbaijan singing began with its fascinating ulu- 
lations, the young out workers sat ın utter absorption. Some leaned 
forward and softly sang the score m accompamment with those 
on the stage, and they enthusiastically applauded the anas. 
Those young oil workers knew the classical opera by heart and 
had come there with keen appreciation of ıt No capitahst count- 
ry can boast of having put the arts within the reach of the 
people on such a mass scale 3 

At the open-air theatre named after Chekhov in the Cnmean 
city of Yalta we attended a performance one evening by the 
Uzbek dramatic dancer, Tursunbaev At the conclusion of the 
performance he came out to take his bows to applause, and we 
thought that was the end of it Besides, it had begun to ram 
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rather heavily and the audience was getting wet. Instead, Tur- 
sunbaev launched into what turned out to be an hour's lecture 
on his art and his plans for future performances, with the au- 
dience calling out questions to him on his dancing and his tech- 
nique, which he answered The audience remained under um- 
brellas and raincoats, or without, to carry on that late-hour dia- 
logue with a favounte artist who was obviously pleased to talk 
to them 
The Gorki Park of Culture and Rest in Moscow u a place 
that we never tire of visiting A weekend summer afternoon in 
that park provides a most interesting insight into features of ın- 
tellectual activity that are quite ordinary in Soviet life. Besides 
the facilities for amusement, exercise and refreshment, there are 
innumerable open-air theatres where amateur artists and drama 
groups perform and where lectures are given We have been 
fascinated by the packed attendance ın large open-air audito- 
nums, listening to lectures on the current international situation, 
on economic developments in Africa, or on the latest books In 
one such theatre we sat amid an audience of vaned social 
standing listening intently to an academic lecture on political 
economy 
This rarely occurs in the capitalist countnes Among the So- 
viet people, however this striving after mtellectual and cultural 
rather than material values u very common. 


THE SOVIET MASS CULTURE 


It would be absurd to try to assert that every single Soviet 
citizen has a high level of intellectual interest and of artistic ap- 
preciation One thing 1s certain, however the mass cultural and 
general intellectual interest levels are far higher on average in 
the Soviet Union than ın any advanced capttalist country This 
8 the conclusion I have come to as a result of my observations 
of many years, 

There are a number of ways of measuring this. One 1s the 
reading activity of the population. In the Soviet Union 80 000 
book titles are pubhshed per year, m a total of 1 800 000,000 
copies annually It has produced the most reading nation in the 
world and the UNESCO statistics prove it. A visitor to any 
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corner of the country 1s impressed at once by the public sght 
of people reading with innumerable books open on park ben- 
ches, on public transport, in restaurants, in queues, on the desks 
of hotel clerks, in the hands of hft operators or of drivers, on 
countless laps of all ages waiting in train stations and air termi- 
nals 


To a survey question, “What 1s your favounte pursuit when 
free from work and domestic chores?” 70 per cent answered, 
‘Reading ” There u a certain amount of light romantic fiction 
published, that may occupy some of these readers, but nowhere 
1s there found any of that ocean of cheap paperback novels—of 
crime, pornography, violence, sensational adventure or spy thnk 
lers—that oozes from shops and kiosks in the United States and 
Britain This sort of hack writing “entertains’ the readers but 
drains them emotionally, whereas the commercial appeal of these 
books plays inte the hands of the dealers and the entire ruling 
class. The scanty intellectual diet makes it possible to keep the 
people s spiritual life under control 

I recall walking down Gorka Street ın Moscow and seeing è 
street stall being set up, with boxed books unloaded from a van 
and arrayed upon it At once a crowd of passersby assembled 
and began to buy the volumes as fast as the woman seller could 
handle the money I walked over to see what sensational item 
was attracting attention. It was an edition fresh off the presses 
of a Russian translation of the German olassical 19th-century 
dramatist Fredrich Schiller. The idea of a volume of Schiller 
selling lıke hot-cakes in a street in New York or London was 
unthinkable 

The amount of books sold and read 1s still not a sufficient meas- 
are of intellectual life, the nature of the books ıs a more ate 
curate gauge It ıs common for huge Soviet editions in the tens 
of thousands, of poetry and other creative literature, to be grab- 
bed up on the day of publication by crowds of people who wait 
in queues for bookshops to open It ıs always amazing and makes 
me think of the publication of leading British contemporary poets. 
A publishers’ meeting in Britain in November 1975 made the 
admission that they are published in small editions of 1,000 
copies or less, and that st 1s difficult to sell even these over af 
extended period of time. 
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Smuilar critena apply in the case of the mass circulation of 
newspapers and magazines In the capitalist countnes there are 
mass circulation newspapers, but those that reach sales of mil- 
kons obtain their readers through tawdry sensationalism, with a 
garish emphasis on sex and gruesome crime, like News of the 
World The People, the Mirror and The Express in Britain, The 
so-called “quality” newspapers—Londons The Times or The 
Guardian, The New York Times, Frances Le Monde—have 
arculations of a very few hundred thousand, with Sunday edi- 
tions or special Sunday “weeklies” that include a magazine 
supplement sometimes approaching a million copies 

There are no newspapers that deal in sensationalism or pornog- 
raphy in the Soviet Union The Soviet press, as a whole, 1s dis- 
tinguished by sober, serious journalism that 1s instructive as well 
as informative, probing to the meaning and significance of 
events. The central newspapers have circulations of millions of 
coptes. My work as a political journalist has given me a high 
appreciation of Soviet journalism which as a rule goes to the 
heart of a matter, deals with essential facts, objectively and does 
not trivialise the news, the people it concerns, or their attitudes 
and emotions It does not talk down to its readers or appeal 
to prejudices or fears 

These standards of journalism are true not just for the lead- 
ing journals but for Soviet penodicals as a general rule The 
mass readership they have 1s an indication of the cultural level 
of the population. An anteresting example of this us the type of 
periodical known as the “women’s magazine” In the leading 
capitalist countnes the womens magazines, of which there are 
many but all of a similar pattern, are regarded as “hghtweight” 
publications that cater to not very important interests—romantic 
stories, cooking dressmaking beauty care. In comparison, the 
widely-read Soviet magazine, Rabotastsa (Working Woman), 
which has the enormous circulation of 13 millon, devotes no 
more than two or three pages to cooking and fashion, and 1s 
devoted chiefly to serious articles on women’s contributions to 
socialist society or to hberation movements, women 8 organisations’ 
activites in different countries and world peace, with literary 
and art sections m addition Such a publication, undoubtedly, 
can contribute to the readers’ education. 
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Most of the Soviet families subscribe to newspapers and pernio- 
dicals By 1975 there were 97 per cent of city families subscribing 
to newspapers and magazines and 92 per cent of rural families. 
Of these, over half of city families and 30 per cent of rural famı- 
hes subscribed to three or more newspapers and magazines. For 
newspapers alone there 1s a daily readership by 82 per cent of 
all Soviet citizens. 

In recent years the expansion of the scientific intelligentsia has 
been accompanied by a growing mass circulation of scientific jour- 
nals, which are increasing ın number The way ın which reader- 
ship of these has grown 1 illustrated by the monthly Miro» 
vaya ekonomika + mezhdunarodntye otnoshenta (World Econo- 
mics and International Relations) which rose from 38,000 in 
1969 to 46,000 in 1975 Every tıme I come to the Soviet Union 
I find that a number of new interesting journals on various fields 
of knowledge have made their appearance 

The cultural revolution in the Soviet Union opened doors to 
much wider mtellectual hfe All the forms of culture or cultural 
expression have heavy participation which 1s probably unmatched 
in any other country 

There were, for example, 600,000 amateur art groups formed by 
1976 with the membership of over 16000,000 adults and 
10 000 000 children 

In 1976 there were 573 professional theatres in the Soviet 
Union of which an unprecedented number of 150 were for 
children These drew an audience in that year of 117 milhon 

le 

Unhike the theatres of New York, London or other capitalist 
cities (it 18 even more severely pronounced ın Manila) where 
both the cultural climate and price of admission limit attendance 
for the most part to those of higher income a circumstance most 
notable ın the case of ballet and opera, all Soviet theatre audi- 
ences are broad cross-sections of the population, the worker in the 
open-necked shirt sitting beside the cravatted university profes 
sor or academician the old peasant woman the army officer, 
students housewives and schoolchildren 

Music 1s as widely appreciated and rt 1 not only due to 2 
large number of symphony orchestras and philharmonic socie- 
ties I have been impressed by the virtuosity of the performers 
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and the atmosphere of mass musical culture Besides, the ama- 
teur music groups attended by numerous music lovers are also 
displaying great performing mastery 

Most of the performing groups travel about to give perfor- 
mances and present exhibitions at industrial plants, palaces of 
culture, farms and remote herd camps or construction projects 
hke the tremendous Baikal-Amur (BAM) railroad being driven 
across unopened Siberian terntories and the most remote 
areas. 

Mass intellectual interests and the striving after a higher cul- 
tural level of the people are truly inexhaustible and, in my opin- 
10n, the Soviet people can by rights be spoken of as among the 
worlds most cultured and educated 

The spread of a mass culture, the steady raising of the com- 
pulsory education period, and the expansion of intellectual lıfe 
have caused great strides to be made toward munumusing the 
difference between physical and mental labour It ıs no longer 
possible to sharply categorise Soviet intelleceuals, Anti-Soviet 
Propaganda that presumes to cause disaffection among Soviet 
intellectuals ıs therefore ill-conceived in more ways than one 
Soviet workers in culture, who are dedicated professionals and 
patriots of their homeland, are building communism together 
with the rest of the people, their mission being both responsible 
and lofty 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SOVIET WRITERS 


Wnters make up only a fraction of the intelligentsia in the 
Soviet Union, but they have been made the most publicised of 
Soviet intellectuals. Curiously, however, although capitalist propa- 
ganda has singled out Soviet wmiters as a favourite sector in 
attacking or trying to subvert socialism, most people in the capi- 
talıst countries have been kept in ignorance about the majonity 
of Soviet writers and about the literature they have been pro- 


Bourgeoss adeologists are seeking to find such statements in 
Sonet writings that can be picked up by the media for anti- 
Soviet purposes, whereas favourable accounts are not mentioned 
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or given attention This 1s the way they interpret freedom of 
information and of exchange of ideas 

Capitalist ideologists try hard to show that capitalist culture 
1s founded on the principle that a writer has the inalienable 
nght to say whatever he wants to say, to write whatever he wants 
in any way that he wants, to have whatever he writes published, 
and to be accorded homage even when his ideas conflict with 
those of the ruling sectors The Soviet Union doesn t observe this 
principle, ıt 1s said, and therefore it has no freedom of expres 
mon as allegedly exists under capitalism 

If I were not a writer myself, I would perhaps be misled by 
these assertions There has always been a musty aura of sanctity 
about the phrase freedom of expression,” but in fact such a 
freedom 1s curtailed in an infimte number of ways ın the cap- 
italist world, beginning with the ownership of virtually all media 
by big business Everything becomes subordinated to monopoly 
interests, and the business world has always been notorious for 
its spiritual bareness and its antipathy to intellectualism. 
~ When I was quite young I was dreamily impressed by the 
declaration of P B Shelley that “poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world ” One would think from anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda in circulation that this sdealistic and essentially rather 
pompous assertion is a living pnnciple of capitalist civilisation. 
The handful of former Soviet writers, who have contradicted 
socialist society, for example, have been presented and praised in 
the capitalist media as if they were the irreproachable flower 
of the nation and society, each transformed into the conscience 
of his people” This 1s as far from the truth as the Moon 18 
from the Earth, just one enemy of the Sovet Union praising 
another 

In the course of trying to become a wniter, I learned the actual 
nature of the capitalist attitude toward writers and learned about 
the capitalist literary market and about who legislated the con- 
chtions of my earning 4 hvehhood in ıt There are definite, and 
I should say rather stringent, hterary laws that have to be ac 
knowledged and conformed to if a wnter intellectual wants © 
win well-paid acclaim under capitahsm By no stretch of the 
wildest mmagination do they mclude any recognition that a writer 
can stand apart from or in contradiction to the society ruled by 
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capital. “Independent” views, “self-expression” and “freedom of 
spint’ are not welcome in the hterary market-place In actual fact 
writers under capitalism (with the exception of the staunchest 
ones) are forced to conform in the society where the size of 
bank account determines one’s status, privileges and success in 
hfe. 

t A wnter known to have Manust sympathies will find nothing 
but closed doors in capitalist publishing houses. Such ıs “freedom 
of expression” ın practice. 

People throughout the world who work and fight for socialism 
do so with the conscious aun of eradicating the socially harmful, 
mmmoral or unhealthy ideas and anti-Communist prejudices that 
prevail under capitalism, and of building a society of lofty ideals 
of human relationships. The wnter 1s called upon to take a 
constructive part in building such a society and in the ideolog- 
wal education of his compatriots. 

Because of their creative labour occurring in a public way, 
lad out on the pnnted page or on stage and screen, Soviet writ- 
ers and their processes of development have been more evident 
than most other sectors of the countrys intelligentsia. The de 
velopment was accompanied by controversy, which was not 
strange in a pioneering socialist society, finding its way along 
new paths of culture. At the outset, ın 1917, there were numer- 
ous “schools” and sects of wmters, some of them not much m 
tune with the revolutionary forces, each with its own concept of 
how hterature and the wnter should function in the new circum- 
stances. Editorial offices and literary gatherings were forums of 
hot debate These have been described in the memoirs of Soviet 
wniters hke Konstantin Paustovsky It took some time before 
progressive ideas on the role of the wnter and forms of an or- 
ganısed literary life were worked out. 

Soviet writers have always been among the most passionate 
defenders and inspirers of socialist society They have sought to 
portray a new society in the making, and the builders of it. Many 
of those who began to produce novels, poetry and dramas in 
the 1920s and early 1930s had passed through the cauldron of 
the Civil War and had had a direct hand 1m the revolutionary 
Process, mcluding Alexander Fadeyev, Nikolas Ostrovsky, 
Dmitry Furmanov Others, like Vladimir Mayakovsky and Alex- 
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ander Blok had begun to wnite before the Revolution and 
proclaimed their commitment to its aims eloquently Sull 
others—Alexe: Tolstoy, Ilya Ehrenburg, Konstantin Fedin— 
found themselves abroad for a time but returned, drawn by 
the desire to participate in the creative, intellectual life of the 
country 

As in the case of all the Soviet intelligentsia, writers consider 
themselves responsible for ther homeland and for the develop- 
ment of literature on the principles of socialist realism. 

‘We always remember that hterature 1s called upon to car- 
ry Ingh humanistic ideals and to be a life-giving source,’ has 
said Georgi Markov, the First Secretary of the Board of the 
USSR Wnters Union, ‘drawing on which people are inspired 
to fight for sociab progress, advance, and become kinder and 
nobler, while learning to hate violence and arbitrary rule— 
everything that 1s connected with reactionary aums and military 
motives ° 

Realism, the hterary method of critically examining society on 
the basis of things and people as they actually are, ıs employed 
widely in modern hterature 

Socialist realism establishes a very definite viewpoint and con- 
cept of hfe and society, and their aims Its chief requirement 18 
to show the truth of hfe in its revolutionary development, by 
which 1s meant that while showing all the many contradictions 
an hfe, artistry and emphasis should be focused on the pheno- 
mena, the processes and the characters that best indicate pro 
gressive development 1n society 

Socialist realism as a literary method 1s invanably optimustic, 
positive and humane. 

+ All of this has to do with the purpose of artistic activity and 
creative endeavour ın socialist society The Novosti Press Agency 
pubhcation, ‘The USSR Questions and Answers, 1967,” states 
‘The content and value of true art 1s in everything that helps 
human individuality to grow, broadens its horzons, inspires it 
with lofty ideas, uphfts ıt morally, and intellectually, cultivates 
an aesthetic perception of the world .;* all that develops the 
personality, promotes an independent and active attitude to 
hfe i” 

Few could disagree that these are worthwhile and desirable 
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ams. In the Soviet Union this statement of artistic purpose 1s 
not merely given hp service but is implemented in an organised 
way, particularly through the activity of the Soviet Writers’ 
Union 


A LITERATURE OF CREATION 


There u no organisation of wnters m any capitahst country 
that ts comparable to the unique Umon of Soviet Writers 
Prior to the formation of a sngle Union of Writers a vanety 
of small writers groups and societies existed in the Soviet Union, 
along with many individual writers who worked on their own, 
Maxim Gork: had an ımportant part to play ın the establishment 
of the Umon acting as chairman of the organising commuttee 
that sent out writer teams all over the country to meet writen, 
to find who was actually writing, and to bring their best repre- 
sentatives together ın a founding Congress. 

The ist Soviet Wnters Congress was held in Moscow on 
August 17-September 2, 1934 It was attended by 600 wniter- 
delegates, from 54 nationalities. Ther average age was 36 years, 
but most of them had had hterary experience. 

Maxum Gorka, sn his opening address, pointed out that Soviet 
literature must be a mighty weapon of socialist culture. 

The most momentous feature was that after the Congress the 
hteratures of the diverse Soviet nationalities, many of which are 
small in numbers and gained a written language only asa result 
of the October Revolution, advanced enormously 

A major concentration was on the translation of writers from 
all the nationalities Today m the Soviet Union no one thinks 
of this as being unique or new Soviet hterature now 1s like a 
nch tapestry m which the diverse national literatures are inter- 
woven, and a poet or novehst from a small autonomous region 

of miles from Moscow can become known and 
read almost at once in many languages, if he ıs talented of 
course, 

When I visited Latvia, I had some ihuminatng talks with 
wnteg in Riga. They pointed out to me the signsficance 
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of their works being published in other languages of the 
country Vilis Lacis, the eminent Latvian novelist, had had one 
million copies of his various works published in his own 
language ın Latvia (population 25 mullion), but they had been 
published ın 12 mullion copies in the other main languages 
of the Soviet Union, not to mention the translations into foreign 
languages. 

It was the Soviet Writers Union that made such a hterature 
of diversity, rooted in the common method of socialist realism, 
possible It has acted as a conscious force to bring young writers 
forward, to make them part of the great multi-national Soviet 
community, to guide them in their development, and to mold 
them as creative cultural influences in the construction of so- 
cialism. 

Since 1934 six congresses of the Union of Soviet Wniters have 
been held. Beginning with 1,500 members in 1934, the Union 
had grown to 7,900 members by 1976 

Prose writers, poets, playwrights, scenario writers, critics oF 
translators may become members of the Wnters’ Union who, as 
the Union’s Charter reads, by their creative endeavours are 
taking an active part in building communist society This 
presupposes the assertion of the ideas of Soviet patnotism and 
internationalism and an opposition to alien influences. Each 
wniter has the mght to lay bare the real contradictions and 
conflicts, facilitating the victory of what ıs new and progres- 
sive It u a policy that ıs maintained consistently 


The Union of Soviet Writers strives to help mould a committed 
socialist intelligentsia. 

In a country of constantly expanding cultural expression, there 
are many times more Soviet writers who atta publication than 
the 7,900 members of the Union. However, as the Unions 
Charter states, Books, plays, scenarios, translations or works of 
literary criticism which have been published and are of artistic 
or of literary-research value are required for the admission of 
an author to the Union.’ As a rule, at least three such published 
works are required In addition, an apphcant for member- 
San ne EEE A oE EE 
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Creative and intellectual standards are maintained by these 
membership requirements, but they do not in any way imply an 
exclusiveness or a cotene tendency as exists in many organisations 
of writers in capitalist parts of the world 

Young writers have easy access to established authors, for 
advice, and the Union holds frequent seminars for new wniters 
and their problems of creation 

All-Union conferences of young writers, conducted with the 
guidance of the Union, are held regularly The first was in 1947, 
and the »xth took place in Moscow ın 1975, the latter was at- 
tended by 337 youthful writers, most of them non-professional 
beginners working ın factories or on collective and state farms 
At the sixth conference, 180 well-known Soviet writers, Union 
members, met with the youthful aspirants in varied seminars and 
consultation sessions, giving advice and criticising work they had 
done A number of the leading poets and prose writers in the 
Soviet Union today received their initial helping hand at the 
earher young writers’ conferences. The Unions daily work 18 
vanied 

“In the past few years,” N T Fedorenko, corresponding mem- 
ber of the USSR Academy of Sciences and secretary of the 
Union, told me when I met him, ‘the Union and its branches 
have participated ın over 70 ‘Days of Culture,’ ‘Weeks of Lite- 
rature, Ten-Day Festivals of Literature and other events in 
which our writers have been present to discuss their work and 
the problems of the people who come to them” 

Dunng a visit to Kirghizia, my wife and I met Chinghis Ait- 
matov, one of the outstanding Soviet writers. He told us of the 
ongins of his writing in the life of the people whom he knew 
in the intumacy of work 

‘I would trace my beginnings as a writer back to my early 
days in a village, 400 kilometres from Frunze. There, during 
my childhood, my grandmother imbued me with a great respect 
for folk tales and for the spoken epics of the Kirghiz bards who 
were not able to read or write 

That was one of the factors that led to my acquaintance with 
the real life of the people The other factor was the Great Pa- 
tnotic War, when most of the able-bodied men from our village 
Joined the Red Army to fight the fascist invader Youth of my 
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age then, 14 or 15, assumed the burden of work on the collective 
farms or of running the affairs of the village 

“At the age of 14 I was secretary of the local village Soviet. 
Then I became a collector of military taxes, taxes for the sup- 
port of our Army I think the hardest job ın the world 1s col- 
lecting taxes, especially the way ıt was then, from our peasants 
who were already sacrificing to defeat the invader Our peasants 
today do not pay any taxes to the state But during the war it 
was impossible to avoid it But I learned much of the spirit of 
the people I remember each one of the many who gave their 
last crust of bread to the Red Army fund 

“After the war I began to study seriously I graduated from 
an agricultural institute as a zoological technician, what you 
might call an engineer of cattle breeding and that was my work 
for some time When I was in Holland as a member of a Soviet 
parhamentary delegation, we visited a Dutch cattle-breeding 
farm The Dutch farmers were astonished to learn that a So 
viet writer should have such a down-to-earth knowledge of 
cattle 

“My first stories were published ın 1952, written m intervals 
between farm work As I now see ıt, they were not of any value, 
being stories that were imitations of other stories I had to de- 
velop as a man as well as a writer before any stories of mine 
were my own” 

Chinghis Aitmatov might still be a cattle breeder, wmting 
spare time stores, if ıt were not for the Union of Soviet Wniters. 
The Union brought Aitmatov to Moscow and found a place 
for him ın the Gorki Institute of World Literature, giving hım 
every opportunity to develop his craft as awnter , 

Aitmatov s life story as a writer ıs not unusual A continual 
search ıs conducted by Wniters’ Union branches for new and 
young writers Eduard Torchian, first secretary of the Writers’ 
Union in the Armeman republic, said ‘Young wniters? We 
have many times more of them than the 290 members of our 
Union 

I remember meeting Bons Polevoi, a leading wniter, ın the 
editorial offices of Yunost (Youth) magazine, of which he was 
editor-in-chief Most" of the Yunost staff members were quite 
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young Polevos, however, 1s from the older generation, and J was 
further interested to learn that Yunost had been founded ın the 
mid-1950s by Valentin Katayev, the veteran novelist and a found- 
ing member of the Writers’ Union, precisely to provide a vehicle 
for young wnters. Polevoi described himself to me as “an old 
grandmother invited to chaperon a students’ affair while the 
students are singing and having a good time, the old grandmother 
sits knitting, the parents are quiet because they know the grand- 
mother 3s there with the students ” 

At the tıme I was there the ebullient Polevoi, who resembled no 
grandmother I had ever met, and his youthful staff were filled 
with enthusiasm over a new manuscript that had reached them, 
by a worker, a non-professional writer, who related his ex- 
penences ın industnal construction Half the matena? in 
Yunost was by non-professional writers, and some of them, said 
Polevoi, wrote better than qualified members of the Writers 
Union. He meant no slur on the Umon, but was stressing the 
fact that writing was widely spread among the people of the 
country The non-member ıs absolutely the same as a Union 
member as far as publishing houses and periodicals are concerned 

Membership, however, has important advantages. One of these 
is the right to benefit from the Union s Literary Fund (financial, 
medical and communal services) No organisation in the capttal- 
ist countnes has the semblance of the Literary Fund which has 
nothing to do with Western philanthropy 

It us designed to provide desirable facilities for writing, partic 
ularly for wnters who need financial help to work on of com- 
plete a book or other major project The writer without regular 
salary might find himself in a difficult situation The Fund s as- 
sistance is something like an advance which does not necessarily 
have to be repaid 

The Wniters’ Union has its own publishing house and its own 
weekly newspaper, Literaturnaya Gazeta (Literary Gazette), and 
publishes four magazines, The capitalist press that at times 13 
fond of playing up Novy Mir as an allegedly ‘ liberal” journal 
that supposedly conflicts with Oktyabr as an allegedly ‘conser- 
vative journal in Soviet intellectual life fails to point out that 
both are pubhshed by the Wniters Union gnd governed by the 
Charter of the Union, each has its own style. 
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An ideological as well as cultural role 1s played by Literatur- 
naya Gazeta In comparison with the New York Times Book 
Review or the London Times Literary Supplement it is a far 
more lively and stimulating periodical, with a “face’ of its own, 
and a measure of Soviet intellectual life ıs provided by the fact 
that usually ıt 1s virtually mpossible to obtain a copy of Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta within hours after publication 

The Literaturnaya Gazeta 1s instrumental in implementing the 
goals set for Soviet literature and for Soviet wnters by the Com- 
munist Party Naturally the press in the Soviet Union 1s ideolo- 
gically motivated Nikola: Fedorenko told me most definitely 
‘The Wnters’ Union 1s a public organisation with the same ideo- 
logy as the Soviet people have It is a part of Soviet society, 
an integral part of the Party and people ” 

A relatively high percentage of the Union s members are Com- 
munists and their influence can hardly be overestimated But 
many writers are not party members with no consequences for 
their social status. For example, the former Writers’ Union pren- 
dent, the late Konstantin Fedin, was not a Party member, nor 
is the oldest author, Leonid Leonov, one of the leading secreta- 
nies of the executive board 

Many wniters play a pubhc role at factories, offices and 
organisations, which 1s an unheard-of thing m the capital- 
ist countnes. Frequently they go to construction projects or 
to factories or to farms, to bring culture within the people’s 
reach and also to understand and to wnte about the problems 
and creative labour of the people Nothing of the kind happens 
1n the West. 

It has become a rule that many Soviet writers have permanent 
contacts with industnal plants, collective farms, or military units, 
meet regularly with the workers, peasants or soldiers, and have a 
genuinely creative relationship with them 

The social role of the writers of both poetry and prose m the 
Soviet Union ıs not at all that of Shelleys “unacknowledged 
legislators” nor that of the great social critics in literature under 
capitalism who allegedly acquire a status of “conscience of the 
nation” In both such latter cases the wnter assumes the stance 
of a lonely individyal dissociating himself from the society and 
its evils around him and ‘ exposing ’ it 
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Soviet wnters do not wear a mantle of intellectual exceptional- 
sm, nor do they have to peddle their wares in a literary market 
that judges ther worth by the money-making saleability of the 
product. They are members of a collective society in which the 
fee they receive 1s just a material! expression of literary value 
Good literature gains publication and recogmtion if, as the 
Charter of the Writers’ Union states, ıt has ‘inseverable bonds 
with the life of the people” 

They are not exceptional in their creative activity in a society 
that hails worker, peasant and intellectual alike as creative build- 
ers of socialism Soviet writers are not ‘bored individuals’ but 
are active participants in mass activity and in planned socialist 
growth 

P B Shelley may be night in one respect many Soviet writers 
are certainly legislators, as members of the Supreme Soviet or 
of the Soviet of the republic from which they come, elected by 
the people who highly appreciate their contribution to Soviet 
culture 

The tiny few of Soviet writers who, 1n violation of the Union’s 
Charter, have stood apart from the collective hfe and principles 
of Soviet society, have been acclaimed by capitalist propagandists 
Solzhenitsyn Sinyavsky Damel, A Kuznetsov, far from being the 
conscience of the people as they were thus acclaimed in such 
ant-Soviet propaganda, isolated themselves from the people and 
from the society the Soviet people are building 

The Western reading public still hardly knows the names of 
such splendid modern Russian prose writers as Shukshin, Mo- 
zhayev Bogomoloy Rasputin Abramov, Tendryakov and Asta- 
fiev, to name only a few All that 1s needed for their works to 
be published in the West 1s good will However, the publishers 
there are avid for scandals and sensationalism Because of their 
pohtical bias they are not interested in offering their readers the 
best of the Soviet writings 

The moral censure of “dissidents,” who have never gained 
recognition among the Soviet people, has shown that they are 
strangers in this country interfering with sts work for tts future. 
They have no grounds for being hurt by the attitudes toward 
those dissenting * They themselves did everything they could to 
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place themselves outside society and to become outcasts Their 
writings which slander and denigrate their homeland and distort 
its practices have nothing to do with hterature 

The working people have too much on their hands to pay 
excessive attention to those standing in their way and hindenng 
their progress. 

The truly close relationship of affection between the Soviet 
people and the vast majonty of their creative intellectuals, are 
indications of the existence of a genuine peoples hterature and 
people s culture 

There is another aspect of the distorted impressions nurtured 
among people n capitalist countnes about Soviet 
hterature and wniters Soviet writers and intellectuals in 
general are purportedly insulated from ideas and creation in the 
rest of the world Thuis 1s as remote from the truth as it 1s pos- 
sible to get s 

Soviet writers, as I know from personal acquaintance are 
many times better informed about literary and other cultural 
activity in the capitalist part of the world than writers living 
under capitalism are about socialist hterature and its creators. 

In part this 1s due to the very extensive publication of foreign 
literature in the Soviet Union which leads the world ın transla- 
tions In 1974 there were over 3,000 works of foreign authors 
published in the Soviet Union—to be specific 522 French 325 
from the United States 316 British 131 Italian, over 500 from 
Asia, Latin Amenca and Africa, 1 200 from the various socialist 
countries Virtually all writers of prominence and literary worth 
were included Of US wnters alone 750 titles were published m 
1972, ın 51 million copies, and m 1973, 900 titles in 53 million 
copies t 

The Wnters’ Union itself publishes the mmensely popu- 
lar Inostrannaya Literatura (Foreign Literature) magazine, of 
which N T Fedorenka 1s editor-in-chief There ts nothing hke 
it In any capitalist country It has a monthly crculation 
of around 700000 Two other magazines are devoted to for- 
eign hterature Vsesvit (in Ukraiman) and Looming (in Esto- 
nian) ; 

Soviet writers have extensive contacts with writers and other 
people in almost all*countnes, Hundreds of foreign wnters are 
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muted to visit the Soviet Union every year and are able to meet 
freely with their Soviet counterparts, and a great many Soviet 
writers go abroad, either on their own or through cultural or 
fnendship exchanges International writers meetings often occur 
in the Soviet Union, such as the regular Afro-Asian Writers’ 
Conference. 

Visiting foreign writers receive an enormous amount of atten- 
tion in the Soviet Union wherever they go, and many have 
been surprised to find readers quite famuliar with their wnt- 
mgs, an experience not often encountered in their own coun- 
tries. 

In the contacts that I have had, I have been chiefly impres- 
sed by the lively interest writers, workers in art and journalists 
have shown ın almost everything under the sun and by the 
amount of argumentative discussion that goes on amongst 
them. 

The Western press never mentions such facts ıt 1s only aroused 
by the least sign of ‘scandal or whenever ıt smells ‘ party pres- 
sure” in one literary phenomenon or another Then it quickly 
cooks a ‘dish full of distortions and inventions to satisfy the 
anti-Soviet tastes 

Any impression or insinuation that Soviet writers are not free 
to write as they please or to create authentic hterature 1 base- 
les and malicious. Far from being a literature full of wooden 
commussars and idealised workers, it 1s infinitely varied in form, 
style and subject matter, and made especially nich by its multi- 
Rational character that brings the hterary creation of 120 large 
and small nationalities into the common province of the Soviet 
people 

In the attempt by capitalist propaganda to depict Soviet lite- 
Tature as ‘regimented and ‘unfree,’ there s a conspiracy 
of musrepresentation that paints Soviet writing as grey and 
colourless, supposedly reflecting a life of dullness and represe 
son 


` Pror to the first Writers’ Congress, Soviet a pro 
duced such vivid and exciting writing as the epical novels 
of Mikhail Sholokhov, the novels of the Revolution and Civil 
War by Alexander Fadeyev, Nikolas Ostrovsky, Alexander Sera- 
fimovich, and many others, the strong new rhythms of Viadumr 
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Mayakovsky’s poetry, and the mnging celebration of Soviet land 
and people in the poetry of Nikola: Tikhonov 

Collectivisation, industrialisation the mighty war effort to 
defeat fascist invasion, post-war reconstruction and advance that 
literally vaulted Soviet man to the skies and stars, the enrich- 
ment of life in an advanced socialist society—each has produced 
an array of talent and individual expression 

It ıs a hterature, too, that ts constantly looking ahead with 
optmism, with 1ts focus on what is new and developing Nikola: 
Tikhonov, who may be called the “grand old man’ of Soviet 
poetry, gave his vivid and exact attitude toward literary work. 
He wrote ın 1972 

‘How do I see the future of our great multi-national htera- 
ture? 

‘Great events change the psychology of the people. The war, 
for instance, gave birth to a new generation of prose writers and 
poets, different from those whose spiritual make-up had been 
shaped in peace Radical changes in hfe doubtlessly have their 
effect on people and consequently on hterature The scientific 
and technical revolution, space exploration interplanetary travel 
—all this ıs changing the current reality Literature should 
follow the changes ın hfe closely * 

In the more recent years, as the great sweep and vast pano- 
rama of the struggle and construction decades have given way 
to the consolidation and deepening of Soviet hfe Soviet writers 
have given increasing attention to human relationships under 
real socialism It does not mean that the epic of construction 
has dwindled the great construction effort to drive the 
BAM—Baikal to Amur railroad—through Siberian wilder- 
ness and all the other enormous projects that are opening up 
the Siberian lands are certainly shaping as hterature in 
the minds of the thousands of youth engaged in that labour 
today 

Invigorating humane and expressive Soviet literature exists, 
thrives and advances despite the hes disseminated by class anta- 
gonists ‘The peoples of the world will increasingly discover ıt 
and greatly benefit from ıt as the capitahst walls that hide ıt 
are torn away 
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WHEN ART BELONGS 
TO THE PEOPLE 


The conscious development of a socialist hterature, with 13 
themes of humanism, brotherhood and the constructive efforts 
of people has been duplicated ın the attention given to all the 
other arts in the Soviet Umon In painting, music, cinema, the 
drama theatre and dance there 1s the same stress on hnking m- 
tellectual output with the aspirations of the society, keeping art 
forms and artistic expression close to the people and how they 
hve and feel 

Pamting in the Soviet Union has been musrepresented and 
mahgned abroad in the capitalist press to perhaps an even great- 
er extent than Soviet writing This has occurred chiefly because 
the method of socialist realism when applied in painting and 
other graphic arts discourages and runs counter to the abstract 
art that has been a dominant feature of this area of expression 
for decades ın the capitalist countries. 

The debate between abstract art and artistic realism has an 
important bearing on the intellectual attitude and social outlook 
of both sts practitioners and those who view their works, In eso- 
tenc capitalist cultural circles the abstract arust 13 acclaimed 
for his individuality, for gwing self-expression to a private net 
world that has meaning essentially to hrmself and, despite 
theones of interpretation, remains incomprehensible to art 

Soviet art theories have aroused the we of capitalist enitics be- 
cause they insist that valid art should deal with the real world 
and that the link of communication understood beauty and com- 
prehended emotion should exist between the arbst and his view- 
ers. Capitalist culture encourages abstracnon precisely because 
it diverts intellectual activity from reality and from the social 
tmpact of realisne art. 

As m the case of hterature, sociabst realism in painting has 
produced remarkable works of art. It wholly ustre and 
ridiculous to say that Soviet painting consists of huge canvases 
of tractors, plants and of Communist organisers exhorting workers 
or of sports parades, etc. Thousands of individual talents and 
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styles are to be found ın galleries all over the Soviet Union, 
depicting the Soviet land and people ın infinitely varied imagina- 
tive forms These beautiful works of great aesthetic culture are 
executed ın a realistic manner 

Nor 1s ıt true that modern art” and expenmentalism are 
absent from Soviet pamting I am not referring to the handful 
of cheap imitators of capitalist abstractionism and “pop art’ that 
foreign journalists have tried to publicise but who have never 
won a response from the Soviet people as a whole It 1s signifi- 
cant that when an exhibition of such works by Soviet “emigre 
dissidents’ was held ın London in 1977 ıt was given scornful 
treatment by British art critics for its pathetic imitations of 
capitalist art fads and for the embarrassing lack of talent ıt dis- 
played after all the publicity given to such artists by anti-Soviet 
propaganda. 

Painting of an experimental type may be found ın a number 
of art gallenes. While visinng the Armenian republic, my wife 
and I found a large Museum of Modern Art in the city of Ye- 
revan, which included many abstract studies that were quite 
original 

The significant fact about Soviet painting 1s that it has become 
a mass art form, along with every other form of cultural expres- 
ston There were 7 200000 amateur artists in 1957, and these 
had increased to 8 700000 a decade later, in 1967, and the 
figure 1s constantly growing A visit to factory community centres 
shows the enormous number of factory and office workers going 
in for amateur painting As a rule, classes there are con- 
ducted by well-known professionals, which u unthinkable ın the 
West. 

A unique richness bas been given to Soviet painting by its 
multi-national aspect, paralleling the richness of the multi-na- 
tional Soviet literature Each republic has its own distinctive styles 
and motifs, from the bnght warmly-coloured landscapes of the 
south as in the works of the Armenian, M Saryan, to the cooler 
tones of the snow and birch regions of the Russian Federation 
or of Byelorussia or the Baltic repubhcs. My wife and I always 
seek out the art galleries in each republic and look for the many 
reproduction folders or printed collections of painters which are 
abundantly and inexpensively produced ın the Soviet Union. ~ 
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We have been fascinated by the fact that art work ıs not 
confined to the gallenes. One of our pleasures in travelling about 
the various republics has been ın observing the bus stop shelters 
along country roads or in small towns these are not only cons- 
tructed in different ways but each 1s decorated with 1ts own vivid 
mural or mosaic. It ıs a feature to be found also on the walls 
of many buildings in the cities. This overflowing of art into the 
streets and roadsides provides a wholly different kind of intel- 
lectual stimulation than does the mass of gansh and tasteless 
advertiung on billboards in the United States, or on hoardings 
m Britain. 

Professional painters and other graphic artists belong to the 
Sovet Artists Union, which looks after the mterests of artists 
m a way mmular to the role played by the Writers Union The 
Artists Union has 14,000 members and branches in all republics, 
territories and regions, and large cities. Painters may be asusted 
m exhibiting thew work by the Union, which also aids in the 
obtaining of commussions with enterprises, organisations, govern- 
ment departments, or publishing houses (Soviet books, particular- 
ly creative hterature, widely use delightful brush or pen illustra- 
tons, a pleasant feature that virtually disappeared from books 
in capitalist countries decades ago) 

The Arnsts’ Union enables its members to travel abroad or 
about the Soviet Union at the Union s expense, paying for trips 
and sojourns at construction projects, factones, state and collec» 
tive farms, for depicting the work being done. 

An Artistic Fund, which operates in much the same way âs 
the Literary Fund of the Wnters’ Union, provides the money 
necessary for the artists fruitful work. What impressed us most 
of all was the houses of creative work” for the Union mem- 
bers, 

The state as well as the Artists’ Union provides facilities for 
artists, On October 19, 1976, for example, the Central Com- 
muttee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union adopted a 
resolution that, as the Soviet press reported, ‘recommends m- 
proving the activity connected with the holding of exhibinons 
for more broadly displaying young artists works. For this purpose, 
it u envisaged to make available additonal exhibition premuses 
and to expand the construction of studios for artsts in the coun- 
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try’s large cities ” This concern for young talented artists can hard- 
ly be overestimated, especially sf we take into consideration the 
fact that nothing of the kind 1s to be found ın the capitalist 
world Such are ‘the Party directives” that the anti-Sovieteers 
are so wont to ridicule They only do good to the people and 
there ıs nothing wrong with them. > 

A visit to a gallery exhibition of either professional or amateur 
art in the Soviet Union 1s umpressive not only for the range and 
cahbre of the work done but also for leafing through the guest- 
book of commentary that may be found at such displays. The de- 
gree of artistic appreciation and judgment, seriously expressed by 
the ordinary citizen, 1s impressive ın itself There 1s, ın fact, an 
enormous interest ın art, the product of the development of a 
mass culture and of a mass intelligentsia The interest naturally 
extends to the art of foreign countries There 1s seldom a time 
when an exhibition of a foreign artist 1s not touring the Soviet 
cities From my own experience I can say that some exhibitions 
draw enormous, queued crowds of viewers 
~ Soviet music and the socialist manner of its cultivation, have 
received nearly as much musrepresentation ın capitalist media as 
have Soviet painting and other arts Composition and perfor- 
mance, it 1s said, are dictated, and musical expression kept ın 
strait jacket. However, Soviet music, by the sheer power and 
versatility of both 1ts composers and musicians, has burst through 
the malicious propaganda and had become well-known and loved 
throughout the world. If music, ın Shakespeares words, has 
charms to soothe the savage beast, ıt can also overpower and 
tame the most savage anti-Soviet distortion. 

It 18 not at all surprising that Soviet musical performers have 
gained an international status that ıs virtually supremacy they 
represent a society ın which musical instruction and training are 
made available on a mass scale. For the most talented there are 
dozens of outstanding schools of music 

A number of Soviet composers are regularly included ın the 
concert programs of Western Europe and the United States 
Dmitn Shostakovich, Sergei Prokofiev, Aram Khachaturian, Dmi- 
tn Kabalevsky and Rodion Shchedrin These, however, are but a 
few of the many Soviet composers, the great majority of whom 
are not introduced to capitahst concert halls. The notorious Red 
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menace’ 1 found by the anti-Sovieteers even in musi, leading 
at umes to absurdities. For instance, in Britain a theme from 
Aram Khachaturian s Spartacus was lifted’ for use as the theme 
music in a British television soap opera’ series about a 19th 
century shipping lne This series ran for several years, but for 
almost the entire tame no credit was even given to Khachaturian 
wm the films credit hnes. The music became popularly known as 
the Onedin Line theme (after the name of the fictional ship- 
ping line) and viewers who loved ıt all over Britain accepted 
it as Bntish When visiting Bolshor Theatre dancers performed 
‘Spartacus’ finally ın Britain in 1974, there were many who 
thought that Khachaturian had “hfted’ Bntish music. Such are 
the practices of Western musio “dealers.” 

The same ‘mistake’ would be inconceivable in the Soviet 
Union, where interest ın music 1s of an international character 
and where visiting foreign composers and musicians are greeted 
by tremendous audiences. Visiting performers like a John Ogden 
or a Van Chburne become known throughout the country, to a 
degree not experienced by these artists ın their own countries. 
There are cases hke that of Alan Bush, the British composer, 
who has had great difficulty in having his operas or chamber 
music performed in Britain, because he ıs a Communist, but 
who 1s highly esteemed and well-known by Soviet people. 

Soviet music, with sts realistic traditions, serves the people and 
the aims of socialist society The sharp controversies that have at 
times accompanied the development of Soviet music, and that 
have been seized upon for distorted reporting in the capitalist 


cation and consciousness that socialism has brought to the 
Soviet people. All things considered, there has probably 
been more discussion and debate on musical questions, on 
form and content of composition, and on the relation of 
composer to audience, in the Soviet Union than in any other 


country 

Capitahst propaganda gives one the impression that the crite- 
non for matunty of musical appreciation in the Soviet Union 1s 
whether or not western-style pop music 1s accepted and played 
It happens that popular music from authentic jazz to the beat 
variety ıs indeed played to audiences in the Soviet Union If the 
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more anarchic forms of western popular music, including the 
vulgar and obscene, are discouraged, it 1s not at all surprising 
Discriminating music lovers in capitalist countnes are also crt- 
ical of the way out’ type of performances. It can be gathered 
from the strident emphasis given to the effort to introduce pop 
music into the Soviet Union by capitalist agencies (through 
broadcasting programs in particular) that the aım ıs precisely 
to corrupt musical appreciation and particularly youthful atn- 
tudes and behaviour 

In capitalist countries, unfortunately, pop music groups and 
their following have been associated with drug habits and 
immorality, and ıt 1s not difficult to conclude that this ıs a 
consequense hoped for by the capitalist Pied Pipers of pop 
music. 

The chmate in the Soviet musical community 1s healthy and 
productive, for which much credit 1s due to the Union of Soviet 
Composers It helps to shape the character of Soviet music and 
provides composers with every assistance ın the work of crea- 
tion It continually searches for and nurtures youthful compos 
ing talent and provides a collective forum for new work to be 
presented analysed and critically aided In comparison, the crea- 
tive musical intellectuals ın capitalist countries develop and work 
almost in isolation. 

The Composers’ Union also includes musicologists or critics 
and histomans of music. It 1s not obligatory to be a member, 
however 

The Union and its local branches have permanent contacts 
with the public. As with leading intellectuals ın all fields, the 
Soviet composers who gain prominence are public figures who 
play a public role The case of the late Dmitri Shostakovich s 
a good example The great composer, who was a Communist 
and a patnot, devoted much effort to community and govern- 
ment work and is by right acclaimed both at home and abroad. 

The best summary of these observations of mine on Soviet writ- 
mg, painting and music ıs made by going back to Lenin, who 
formulated the basic principles on which Soviet culture, creative 
activity and intellectual hfe are based He said 

Art belongs to the people. It must have its roots deep in the 
masses. It must be understood by the masses and loved by them. 
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It must unite the feelings, thought, and the will of the masses 
and rouse them It must awaken the artists in them and develop 
them ” 

Soviet society strives to have the peoples culture develop in 
accordance with these Leninist principles The ill-wishers may 
not cease to try and malign Soviet culture but their efforts are 
in vain because the ideas of humanism will eventually tnumph, 


Chapter VII 


THE SOVIET PEOPLES AND NATIONAL FREEDOM 


It ıs a part of the rıchness of the Soviet experience, ın my 
opinion, that it can be an inspiration to the peoples of all coun- 
tries. For the peoples of Asia, Afmca and Latin Amenica, for 
example, the really unpressive feature of the October Revolution 
has been the national freedom and the startling development 
brought by ıt to the oppressed nationalities of the old tsarist em- 
pire 

The intertwining of working-class power and national libera- 
tion has always absorbed me I grew up as an American worker 
with the issues of black hberation and of equal nghts for other 
minorities always around me in the United States In innumer- 
able meeting halls and in the homes of black and white workers 
I had joined in endless talks of how racial and national oppres- 
sion has been ended ın the Soviet Union 

It was endlessly debated how this freedom and equality could 
be achieved in the United States Like many other Amenicans, 
I never really understood how to struggle for ıt until I became 
a Communist, and then I never actually appreciated what I was 
fighting for until I was able to visit and see at first hand what 
socialism has brought to the many nationalities of the Soviet 
Union, and, further, what this hberation had meant for the over- 
all growth of the socialist society 

Most of all, the question of national freedom and its signific- 
ance was impressed upon me by my years of participation in the 
national hberation struggles in the Philippines. This ıs a country 
that had known 425 years of colonialism, followed, after a no- 
minal independence from US rule in 1946, by decades of neo- 
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colonial conditions There, ın poor peasant huts, around guerrilla 
campfires, and ın political prisoner cells I had discussed with 
Filipinos what the soctalist solving of the national question would 
mean to the whole Filipino people, and also to their cultural 
minorities like the Moslems of the southern Philippines and the 
“non-Chnstian tnbes living in neglect in the mountains. 

The Phihppines was one of the colonial countries in Asia deep- 
ly affected by the October Revolution. The declarations in 1917 
and 1918 by Lenin and the new Soviet state for the liberation 
of the peoples of the East— e., the nationalities in Central Asia 
held in the tsarist empire—from the outset had echoes far beyond 
the Soviet borders, because they could be taken to heart by all 
the many peoples of the Middle East and Far East of Asta who 
knew circumstances of national oppression virtually sdentical to 
those known under tsarist rule 

The October Revolution and its decrees, appeals and declara- 
tons began the anti-colomial revoluton that was to triumph in 
Asia and Africa a few decades later 

Within a few years after 1917, militant Filipino trade unions 
and peasant unions had been given greater stimulation and were 
sending delegations to the Soviet Union to learn from its exper- 
rences. Filipinos who made that journey told me of the illegal 
routes that they had to take because the colonial ruler at that 
tme, US imperialism, prohibited Filpinos from having rela- 
tions with ‘ Communist Russia.” People from dozens of other co» 
lonial countries also faced all kinds of danger to get to Moscow. 

This was not a matter of the Soviet Union exporting rev- 
olution, which 1s an historical and political nnpossibility, 3t was 
a matter of other peoples going to the Soviet Union to add to 
their own experience knowledge of the building of socialism, so 
that when the necessary conditions for change developed ın their 
own countnes they would be better able to respond to them ef- 
fectrvely 

That was when the colomal system was still extensive, in the 
years before World War II The tides of liberation movement 
Tose unprecedentedly after the war and led to one of the greatest 
and most rapid of world historical transformatons: the collapse 
of colonialism and the emergence of new, mdependent, develop- 
ing countnes, Charactenistically, the newly free countries 
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to the Sovet Union and the other socialist countries that had 
arsen in the period, for material assistance in development and 
for the training of personnel to carry it out Thus, too, was 
qualified as exporting revolution’ by bourgeois censors. 

Despite prolonged attempts by US umperialism to foster Philip- 
pine hostility towards the Soviet Union and to deter the Fili- 
pino people from taking advantage of Soviet development aid, 
by the 1970s the Philippines also had formed relations of friend- 
ship and mutual benefit with the Soviet Umon 

Many Soviet people to whom I have spoken about the enor- 
mous assistance they have given to so many countnes, which has 
meant great effort and even sacnfice on their part, have replied, 
with all modesty, that it ıs their internationalst duty to assist 
people struggling for freedom and to aid countries that are de» 
veloping 

All Soviet children, hterally from the cradle, are instilled with 
a dedication to internationalism and the brotherhood of work- 
ing people of all countnes. Nothing 18 more feared by smperial- 
um and by the apologists of capitalism than this international 
bond that the Soviet Union has with the world s peoples and with 
their national aspirations 

The source of internationalism that holds together the peoples 
of the Soviet Union, 1s to be found in Lenins teaching on the 
national question. It has to do not only with the gamning and 
reinforcing of independence and nationhood but also with the 
complete equality of peoples of all nationalities, races, and stages 
of development. Racial discrimination, for example, 1s not merely 
absent in the Soviet Union, ıt 1s treated as a crime. 

Article 36 of the Soviet Constitution, which states that ‘atie 
aens of the USSR of different races and nationalities have equal 
rights,” also states that “Any direct or indirest Lmutation of the 
nights of citizens or establishment of direct or indirect privileges 
on grounds of race or nationality, and any advocacy of racial or 
— exclusiveness, hostility or contempt, are punishable by 

w 

The progressive principles of national relations upheld ın the 
Soviet Union are obviously a source of alarm to those in the 
United States in particular who find ıt profitable to umpose social 
Inequality, gross discnmination and second-class citizenship on 
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black Americans, native Indians, Asian and Mexican-Amencans, 
or for those in Britain who treat coloured immigrants as inferior 
people trespassing on British white preserves, or to both US and 
Bnush imperialists who reinforce a brutal apartheid racist system 
m southern Africa. 

In an attempt to negate the powerful example of equality and 
brotherhood that Soviet society exemplifies, capitalist propaganda 
has invented an enormous hie about the Soviet Umon—that 1 
oppresses its smaller nationalities, persecutes Soviet Jews, and 
maintains the domination of Russians over everyone else A whole 
school of “specialists” exusts, mainly in Britain and the United 
States, which produces and fills hbranes with pseudo-scholarly 
studies of this alleged national oppression This propaganda 1s aug- 
mented by the maintenance of “committees” of exiles—former 
landlords and aristocrats, and all kind of advocates of extreme 
“nationalism ’ of an exclusive type—who had fled from the Soviet 
republics of Central Asia, the Baltic region, the Ukraine and the 
Caucasus. Added to these dregs of a by-gone society are the Zio: 
nist organisations which have sought to provoke and seduce Soviet 
Jews to emigrate to Israel and which have stopped at nothing in 
their slander and subversion against Soviet society that has era- 
dicated anti-semitism 
' A subtle aspect of this propaganda 1s the way in which the 
conservative capitalist press refers invanably to Russia” instead 
of to the “Soviet Union” in its reporting of Soviet news. The 
intention 1s to blot out a comprehension of the multi-national 
character of Soviet society, and to perpetuate an impression that 
a Russian empire” of tsarist-lke ‘prison of nations” still exists. 
If this may seem absurd after so many decades of absolute na- 
onal equality under sociahsm 3t should be kept ın mind that it 
& important or even a matter of desperation for capitalism to keep 
such an image, inflated and ganshly coloured, to wave confu- 
singly before the many new nations of the world that can benefit 
from socialist aid, or that would turn to socialism themselves '. 

The truth is, the Soviet Union ss not a single country, x 3 
a union of countries composed of fifteen umon repubhes. Within 
these are additional twenty autonomous republics, eight autono» 
mous regions and ten national areas. All told, there are more than 
100 indigenous nationahties, plus nearly 30 national groups from 
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other countnes living in the Soviet Union All of these enjoy com- 
plete equality and have the fullest cultural identities, while in 
capitalist countries national minorities often have to eke out a 
muserable existence and are depnved of elementary nights, and 
that despite all the declamations in favour of bourgeois civil 
sation 

US citizens are taught that their country has been a “melting 
pot” that supposedly has ‘melted” together immigrants from 
Many countries and cultures into an ‘ American’ nation, This 
process, which actually has given mse to ghettos and national 
communities in cities that struggle to retain an identity ın the 
face of pressure to conform or to be “melted,” has been a hot- 
house for bigotry and racial discrimination that have plagued 
the whole course of US history . For Black citizens, Chicanos 
and other national minorities, that history has been one long 
struggle for the most elementary human nghts. , 

Soviet society, on the other hand has not merely preserved na- 
tionalities and their cultures and united them as equals, but has 
enabled each of them to retain sts identity and to develop and 
expand to the fullest extent. 

- Before I visited the Soviet Union I had heard much of this 
flowering of many national cultures charactensing a socialist asso- 
ciation of nations, and of the incredibly rapid development of 
peoples from backward conditions. When I finally saw the Soviet 
republics, the reality far transcended either theory or imagination 


THE PEOPLES POWER 
FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT 


On a wisit to the Armenian Republic ın 1974, my wife and 
I took a trip out of Yerevan, south to the border with Turkey, 
where the slopes of Mount Ararat nse from the plam. Our 
Armenian compamion, George Bagdasarian, drew our attention 
to the fact that at might all the prosperous villages of Armenia 
glow with electric hght, but the poor Turkish villages, without 
progress or electrification, are still in smmemonal darkness. 

You can tell when you reach the border he said It 1s where 
darkness begins ” 

Sixty years ago, of anyone could be said to be ın darkness st 
was the many peoples Irving in the southern part of 
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the old Rusan empare, stretching from Georgia, Armenia and 
Azerbaijan m the Caucasus to present-day Turkmenia, Uzbeki- 
stan, Tapkestan and Karghma m Central Asa, and on up into 
what ts now Kazakhstan. Ther languages, hteratures and art 
forms were all either suppressed or unformed, whatever small- 
scale industry existed was owned by foreigners or by Rusan 
capitalists, agriculture was very primitive, pohtical nghts and 
women’s nghts were unknown. 

The vast majority of the population were nomads, they hved 
m abject poverty, were all illiterate and cruelly exploited by feu- 
dal lords. 

The working people in the Soviet republics have built an ad- 
vanced socialist society and a modern industry through their 
own efforts, while ther neighbours remain agrarian countries 
where poor peasants are ruthlessly exploited by local landlords 
and foreign mperialists 
+ These Asan peoples know about the successes of the Land of 
Sovets mainly from hearsay They have heard of the major aties 
of the present-day Soviet republics, gleaming with modera archi- 
tecture, broad planned thoroughfares, vast new housing districts, 
theatres, great univernties, and art centres—cities that sxty years 
ago were shabby settlements, very much like their own towns. 
+ They were clusters of ramshackle dwellings m which mhabstants 
died hke fleas of disease, msanttation, hunger and overwork Yere» 
van that had been an and slum where dry hot winds blew dust 
and rubbish down rutted narrow streets, Thiha (Tiflis) that had 
been notonous for its filth and stench, oil-polluted Baku of the 
twisted alleys that Maxim Gorki said filled his memory with “pic- 
tures of the dark hell’, Tashkent that had been a poor colonial 
town with the Uzbeks segregated m mud hut compounds, away 
from other people, Alma-Ata (Verny) and Frunze (Pishpek) 
that were dingy military garnison towns. 

t In Yerevan, an Armenian journalist Gurgen Arakehan, a well- 
known Pravda correspondent, told us of the meaning of Soviet 
power to his city and his people. 

“You know,’ he said, ‘n 1968 we celebrated the 2756th an- 
niversary of the founding of Yerevan. It 1s one of the oldest cit- 
tes in the world. But the real history of Yerevan began in 1920, 
the year that Soviet power thamphed ın Armenia. Practically 
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everything you see in our city today was constructed dunng the 
Soviet years” 

Yerevan today 1s an outstandingly modern city Its architects 
have won first prizes for planning and development in Soviet 
architectural competitions. Fountains proliferate now ın this once 
dusty town, spouting everywhere amid the pink, mauve and light 
brown stone buildings 

That transformation 1s a fact that holds true for every major 
tity in the Caucasus, Central Asia and Kazakhstan These are 
all regions of old civilisations, crossroads of history, swept over 
by migrant or conquering nations, their peoples previously never 
experiencing more than a few years at a time of peace or undis- 
turbed growth 

As Gurgen Arakelian pointed out to us in 1974, “This ıs the 
first tıme im their history that the Armenian people have 
known 54 successive years without invasion by enemies.” We 
asked him if the presence of NATO bases just across the border 
of Turkey did not make the people worry about the threat of 
invasion. He smiled 

“If we stood alone, as we once did, perhaps there would be 
cause for alarm But we are not alone, our republic 1s a part of the 
Soviet Union, and it 1s Soviet power, the power of all 15 Soviet 
republics, that guards our border Our people have been able 
to build in peace and with a sense of stability ” 

Thuis 1s also true of all the nationalities and nauonal groups m 
the Soviet Union The strength of its international community 1s 
indestructible. 

Today’s Central Asian republics of Turkmenia, Uzbekistan, 
Kırghızıa and Tapkistan, and their adjoining sister republic of 
Kazakhstan, provide what I believe to be the best examples of 
the carrying out of the interwoven pnnciples of national free- 
dom and internationalism 

Dunng the colomal rule of tsarısm, this vast region embraced 
a tangle of oppressed nationahties hving in backward, semt-no- 
mado and feudal conditions. Under Soviet power after 1917 these 
peoples pointed the way for all colonial peoples to gain full hbe- 
ration, solve the national question and attain progressive develop- 
ment. 

Before the October Revolution Central Asia was exploited by 
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fast-growing Russian capitalism as a source of raw matenals 
and as a market for manufactured goods, in the classic colonial 
tradition 

To appreciate what happened in Central Asia when the Oc- 
tober Revolution occurred one must compare the situation in 
the colonies of other imperialist powers, located far from the 
imperialist country itself with that ın Turkestan where there 
was an influx of a considerable number of Russian workers and 
poor peasants, to work on the railways, in the mines and ın the 
lunited manufacturing ndustry, and to settle as farmers in re- 
gions populated by nomads who had no settled agnculture Also, 
in the Kazakh areas in particular, many Russian political prs- 
oners, including Bolsheviks, were transported for exile 
' Contacts with the Russian proletariat that was acquiring mili- 
tant traditions of struggle, and with its revolutionary vanguard, 
had a great impact on the peoples of Turkestan. A situation was 
created in which Russian workers and peasants, during and af- 
ter the October Revolution and ın the Civil War period, fought 
side by side with the Central Asian peoples to secure the Revo- 
lution in Turkestan, a phenomenon of fraternal relations that 
was a factor in later years ın bringing about the voluntary mcor- 
poration of the Central Asian republics in the Soviet Union 

The government, headed by V I Lenin defined the tasks 
of national hberation. The famous appeal “To All the Working 
Moslems of Russia and the East” set forth the principle of the 
nght of nations to self-determination declared that the national 
and cultural institutions of the formerly oppressed nationalities 
were free and inviolable, and proclaimed their nght to develop 
their life as they chose 
n This appeal was further remforced by the ‘Declaration of 
Raghts of the Working and Exploited People” m January 1918, 
drafted by Lenin According to the Declaration the workers and 
peasants of all the nations were free to decide independently 
at their own authoritative Congress of Soviets whether they wish 
to participate im the federal government and ın the other federal 
Sovet institutions, and on what terms. 

One of the favounte themes of imperialist anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda is that “Great Russian” power was imposed upon the peo- 
ples of Central Asia. A survey of the step-by-step development of 
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socialist national freedom in this region 1s essential for demolishing 
such a claim, Impenalists, of course, support the small, wealthy 
class of landlords, usurers, businessmen and reactionary religious 
leaders as the guardians of nationalism, interpreting their narrow 
interests as the national interests and calling the revolutionary 
overthrow of this class a suppression of nationalism. 

The Communists, however, leading the revolution m Central 
Asia, supported the class interests of the workers and poor peas- 
ants, comprising the great majority of the population, as em- 
bodying the real national interests In Central Asia national hb- 
eration went hand ın hand with social emancipation as the only 
guarantee of genuine national development. 

Very generous economic assistance from the Russian Soviet 
Federal Sociahst Republic was the key factor that enabled all 
the peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan to build their new, 
socialist societies When I visited these republics, I was told 
everywhere of this assistance and the facts and documents were 
cited This was indeed fraternal assistance, for Russia shared 
the last she had 
` Progress that might have taken untold decades, was achiev 
ed in a remarkably short time under Soviet conditions. 

When Marxists argue today that non-capitalist development 
18 wholly feasible in underdeveloped countries of the world that 
have emerged from colonialism ıt 1s based on the fact that a 
powerful socialist system exists that can give assistance to such 
Countnes as was given to the Central Asian and Kazakh republics 
{which today participate in the large-scale international aid pro- 
gramme of the Soviet Union). 

The Phihppines, taunched on a capitabst path but increas 
ingly aware of its inability to satisfy the needs of the Filipino 
people, has seen the importance of pubhc sector growth and 
has opened the way to Soviet and other socialist countnes as- 
sistance to its development 

The key to real national development, however lay in meas 
ures for faciltating the self-determination of the nationalities 
of Central Asia Division mto national republics that subse 
quently occurred was not imposed from the top by Soviet auth- 
orities m Moscow Implementation of the principle of self-deter~ 
mination mcluded in the Soviet Constitution ‘was left to the 
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wshes of the people concerned After a wide discussion by the 
people and ın national commussions, independent decisions were 
taken on the night of the Uzbek, Turkmen, Kazakh, Tajik and 
Kirghiz peoples to set up their own national republics 

Since 1936 all four Central Asian union republics and Kazakh- 
stan have swiftly advanced as highly industrialised socialist šov- 
eragn states, their balanced national development assured with 
the whole Soviet society $ readiness to render them fraternal as- 
sistance 

The Soviet government helped to wipe out illiteracy and create 
conditions for national languages and cultures to flower, a broad 
industrial and a mechanised agricultural base was attained, and 
a large intelligentsia was created 

All this was achieved not without sharp ideological struggles 
over the national question, vestiges of the tendency toward Rus- 
uan chauvinism were sternly rooted out, as well as ultra-natio- 
nalist trends, such as the Pan-Turkic movement Its adherents 
rejected the idea of separate Uzbek, Turkmen, Kazakh and other 
nationalities and proposed setting up a Moslem state, essentially 
anti-Russian in character Such trends, encouraged by bourgeois 
nationalist enemies of socialism, were fought and overcome The 
principle of the multi-national state, with the principal national- 
ity in the salient role, prevailed 

No nationahty, of course, was wholly gathered by force or 
persuasion behind 1ts own boundary walls, as 18 claimed by ant- 
Sovietists. The fact that each republic u multi-national once 
again testifies to the truly mternational character of the Soviet 
country 


SKETCHES OF KIRGHIZIA AND KAZAKHSTAN 


The peoples of Central Asian republics have made enormous 
strides economically, socially, culturally and morally in the space 
of a few decades That 1s the merit of the Soviet government. 
The facts provide a powerful answer to lying umperialist propa- 
ganda about these republics being Russian colonies or op- 
pressed nations” where national expression 18 allegedly not allow- 
ed to flower 

Our tnp to Kirghizia and Kazakhstan gave the lie to all this 
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malicious slander The Kirghiz people are the largest of the 80 
nationalities in the republic Kirghiz deputies, of course, hold a 
larger percentage of seats in the Kirghizia Supreme Soviet, the 
leading officials in the government are Kirghiz, and ıt 1s the 
Kirghiz culture and language that predominate 

Sumilarly, ın Kazakhstan, the Kazakh people prevail ın every 
respect—culturally, socially and otherwise The native popula- 
tion are the true masters of their land—this is the rule in the 
Soviet Union 

n These circumstances could scarcely be found in any bourgeoss 
nation or repubhe in the world, and they testify to the careful 
consideration given to the nurtunng and flowering of national 
freedom ın the Soviet Union However, this salient role encourag- 
ed for the people who give their name and charactenstics to 
each republic in no way imphes dominance or exclusiveness of 
special pnvilege Everyone we met and spoke with in both re- 
publics stressed with pride that their countnes were multi-natio- 
nal 

The truth of ıt was easy to find On the 28,000 hectare Sın- 
tash collective farm that we visited, 50 miles southeast of Frunze, 
there were 17 nationalities among the farms 964 families. The 
chairman was a Kirghiz. In Frunze itself, at the big worsted 
mull, where we spent a day, the intermingling of nationalities 
was even greater 40 nationalities among its 5,200 workers 

There were two people at the factory who caught our atten- 
tion, one was the director, M Bolbekov who had come from 
a Kirghiz peasant family, his father was killed when defending 
Stalingrad M Bolbekov had studied at the Textile Institute m 
Leningrad He began at the factory as a shop master, moved 
up to engineer status, then became shop chief and finally direc- 
tor Could there be a better example of the development of the 
Kirghiz people and of their international ties within the Soviet 
Union? 

The other factory worker we noticed was a 27-year-old Rus 
sian gir? Nadia Lavskaya who was the only Russian in a large 
spindle department full of Kirghiz, Tatar and Uigur women 
She had been sent from Novosibirsk by the Young Communist 
League to help develop the factory s new work force Operating 
612 spindles and overfulfilling her daily quota by 170 to 180 
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pet cent, she was much respected by her multi-national work 
mates who sent her as a delegate to the All-Union Congress of 
Trade Unions in Moscow in 1972 Nadia 1s one of the countless 
Russans who have given themselves selflessly to the fraternal 
task of assisting the advancement of republics making the leap 
from feudal backwardness to socialism 

In Kazakhstan we encountered another, somewhat different, 
example of the role played by Russians and others from the 
western republics in that republic’s development. At the Alma- 
Ata collective farm, near the capital city of the Kazakh Soviet 
Socialist Republic, we met the chairman, Leomd Stepanovich 
Manusko, who was Ukrainian by ancestry but who had been 
born m what 1s now Kazakhstan His family had been among 
the Russian and Ukrainian peasant settlers who actively support- 
ed the October Revolution when st came to this backward aut- 
skirt of the old Russian empire 

Chairman Manusko, Hero of Socialist Labour, x one of 
the outstanding veterans of the collective farm movement im 
Kazakhstan, which, in that region, not only transformed the 
exsting peasant relations to the land but, equally important, 
converted Kazakh nomads to settled hfe and made them pros- 
perous state and collective farmers. 

On the 52,000 hectare Alma-Ata collective farm, there are 
27 nationalities among its 5 200 members, During our vist they 
were m the midst of a senes of meetings on the friendship of 
nationalities, part of the celebration of the 50th anniversary of 
the Soviet Umon then m progress Said the Charman We 
have many international marnages, and in recent years we have 
not had a single case of mmmorality” It took some further du- 
cusson before we became aware that the use of the word m- 
morality” had nothing to do with relations between the sexes 
but had to do with relations among nationalities: chauvimstie 
or prejudiced attitudes by a member of one nationality toward 
a member of another nationality 1 considered mmoral in the 
Soviet Union—e striking contrast with racial discrimination and 
explor “ r countries. 

tation in the “cavilised” bourgeots + of Kargh- 


We learned much about the national 
President of the Kirghiz 


na from V. Zangrichanov, the Vice- 
Academy of Sciences sn Frunse, The solution of the national 
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question and the creation of the Kirghiz Socialist Republic, he 
told us, required a long preparatory period of economic and 
cultural development and of ideological struggle against feudal 
and bourgeois nationalist opponents of change 

Before the Revolution,’ said Vice-President Zangrichanov, 
“this region was one of the most backward ın tsarist Russia. Less 
than one per cent of the population were literate, 6 out of every 
1000, and there was no Kirghiz alphabet or written language. 
Industry was virtually non-existent, except for a few coal and 
salt mines. Agriculture, to the extent that there was any, was 
primitive cultivation Our people were mostly nomads 

Feudal and religious elements had been very strong in the 
past, and they tried constantly to stir up national differences 
among peoples and among the Kirghiz tribes themselves. Tsa- 
nst oppression left a residue of hatred for the Russians, and it 
was fanned by feudal elements It took years for national self- 
consciousness and class-consciousness to be rooted as well as the 
understanding that the iterests of the Kirghiz and Russian 
workers and peasants are and always have been the same 

“If we had been left ta our own devices, and had been divert- 
ed along the hne of national exclusiveness, we would have scarce- 
ly progressed to the present day However, we had the unsel- 
fish assistance of all the other peoples in the Soviet Union espe- 
cially the Russian working class. Lenin and the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union gave much 
attention to the development of the Kirghiz people. To give 
but one example Kuirghizia had known no sugar An enormous 
sum of 50 million gold rubles were provided for irrigation in 
Central Asia and this enabled us to cultivate sugar beets for 
the first tme, now Kurghizia 1s the main sugar-producing repub- 
he in Central Asia. 
~ ‘Up to the Revolution, and for many years afterward, all Kır- 
ghiz tribes were nomadic cattle-breeders or horse-breeders, with 
virtually no knowledge of agriculture. Only some Russian and 
Ukramuan settlers did farming ın this region. The actual process 
of establishing settled Kirghiz communities did not get well under 
way until collectivisation began during the First Five-Year Plan 
Now there are 245 collective farms and 103 state farms m 
Kirghiaa, each with an average of 50 tractors and 20 combines. 
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“Our own Academy of Sciences here ıs an example of how 
far we have come ın that brief span of years. Prior to the Rev- 
olution, there was not a single research worker of Kirghiz natios 
nality Today we have 13 research institutes under the Kirghiz 
Academy, with over 1,000 research workers, 60 per cent of them 
under 35 years of age ” 

Even these scanty facts about progress of science m small 
Kirghizia make ıt possible to conclude that hardly any develop- 
ing country, where national interests are ruthlessly trampled 
upon by foreign monopolies, can compete with it in any respect, 
The visible contrasts are still to be found ın Karghiza indicating 
old national traditions, One doesn t have to go far beyond Frun- 
ze to get to mountain valleys and grasslands where herds of 
horses, cattle and sheep are grazing, shepherded by two or three 
chabans herdsmen) on wiry horses The chabans, clad in tra- 
ditional padded jackets, wearing the comical felt hat unchanged 
ia centunes, silhouetted against the rugged Alatau mountain 
range capped in perpetual snow, appear out of the landscape 
lke wraiths of another time 
, However, they are wholly figures of the socialist present. They 
do not eke out a solitary existence but are members of collective 
farms encompassing the mountain areas, as well as broad reaches 
of the adjoming lowland, farms that nse cattle, horses and 
sheep along with wheat, sugar beets, rye, vegetables, fruits and 
fodder grass. The chabans usually hve m family groups, staying 
in remote upland pastures for weeks, but never wolated from the 
collective of which they are a part. Helicopters and motonsed 
transport regularly deliver them newspapers and periodicals. 
They have radio contact with the collective farm leaders and 
transistor radios to provide them with music. Special stations dot 
the mountains, where they can receive medical treatment, have 
a rest and enjoy television 

Below, in the collective farm centres, may be found board- 
mg schools where the sons and daughters of the chabans live 
m hostels and study while their parents are absent for long pe 
nods with the flocks We visited such a school with its well-kept 
hostel on the Sintash farm and found that it compared very fa- 
vourably with those we had seen in the large Soviet cities. 

Today the herds that the Kır chabans care for are col 
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lectively owned by the collective or state farms, but each chaban 
family tending herds ın places remote from the village is per 
mutted to have for itself 25 sheep, one cow and one horse Fam- 
ilies staying in the village may have for their own 10 sheep, 
one cow and some poultry 

There can be found few nations in the world that have known 
the dramatic change in the well-being experienced by the Kır- 
ghiz nomad ın the space of a httle more than half a century 
It 1s socialism and socialist internationalism that have made it 
possible 
- The children and grandchildren of nomads live very well 
today by any standards On the Sintash farm we chose at our 
own will the homes we wanted to visit In each one we entered 
we found a television set, a refrigerator, a gas stove, good fur- 
nishings, shelves of books, art objects. Equally impressive was a 
house we entered where a farmer was just in from the fields 
After greeting us with enthusiasm, this Kirghiz peasant displayed 
to us first of all his teenage daughter, pulling the shy girl from 
an adjoining room and proudly proclaiming to us that she was 
an outstanding student in the farm’s secondary school This was 
the pride of a Kirghiz man whose grandmother and probably 
mother were held literally ın feudal bondage, kept in the yurta 
(a dome-like felt tent), with faces hidden behind dark veils, 
forced into child marriages, sold and bartered lıke chattels. 

The former Kirghiz nomad made a leap in development. He 
18 now a modern farmer skilled ın mechamsation and in advanc- 
ed agricultural science. Not less remarkable are changes in m- 
dustnal workers whom we saw in the Frunze Agricultural Ma- 
chine Factory operating automated heavy machinery in the plant’s 
large shops. The factory had over 6 000 workers when we visited 
it. The plant exports part of its high-quality machines to 16 
countries 

Sociahsm has turned Kirghizia mto an industrial republic. 
Before the Revolution ıt had only 1,500 ‘industnal” workers who 
were busy making soap, or were employed at flour mills and 
tanneries. Today the republic has over 500 large modern m- 
dustrial enterprises manufacturing machme-tools, instruments, 
non-ferrous metals, oil products, gas, foodstuffs, textiles and 
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rate in volume of industrial production of all the 15 Soviet re- 
publics. Since 1911 (selected because it was the last normal pre- 
Revolution year before the economic collapse during World War 
I) Kirghizas industnal production has grown by 245 times. 
Dunng the Tenth Five-Year Plan launched ın 1976 industrial 
production in the republic 1s to increase by 33-37 per cent, the 
greatest emphasis being on the expansion of power industry and 
of mechanical engineering plants. 

As in Kirghiza, the majority of the population ın Ka- 
zakhstan were nomads before the Revolution. The transformation 
of the Kazakh national republic has been equally dramatic. 

An enormous territory (in size it 1s second only to the Rus- 
sian Federation among the 15 republics), ıt had been regarded 
as being mostly an and wasteland, over which the nomads roam- 
ed Kazakhstan, however, contained immense mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth which its nationally-freed people have been un- 
earthing with great enthusiasm ever since 

There are many Russians in Kazakhstan, who help develop the 
rapidly expanding mdustnal potential and the vast virgin lands 
Imperialist propaganda distorts this as ‘colonisation,’ a grossly 
untrue statement for the Kazakhs play the leading role in 
the republic, 

The magnificent, modern city of Alma-Ata 1s architecturally a 
triumph of Kazakh culture, the distinctive national design motifs 
of which are to be found incorporated ın numerous public build- 
ings, apartment blocks and cultural centres. 

We arnved in the city on the celebration day of the 125th 
anniversary of the birth of the great Kazakh poet, Jambul Jabaev 
In the new, resplendent Lenin Palace of Culture, we sat to hear 
an international concert, ın which Kazakh music, song and poe- 
try were intermingled with Russian, Uzbek, Spanish and Italan, 
and others. It was a fitting celebration for Jambul who was a 
passionate believer ın socialism and the friendship of peoples, 
extolling these in his poetry 

Watching this programme, I recalled that the first time I had 
seen and heard Kazakh music, song and dance was not m 
Kazakhstan but ın Moscow, where in 1966 I had sat ın the 
Palace of Congresses to enjoy a performance of a visiting Kazakh 
state company of artists. Such cultural exchanges among the re- 
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publics are continual, so that all Soviet peoples know and love 
the cultural expression of each other 

Pror to the Revolution, there were but 307 tiny enterprises 
in the whole vast region Today, after nine Soviet five-year plans, 
there are 28,000 or more factories, plants, mines, hydro- and 
thermal power stations and other industrial enterprises, while a 
highly mechanised agriculture makes Kazakhstan one of the gran- 
aries of the Soviet Union (in 1976 ıt harvested a record 185 
million tons of grain) 

It 1s the leading producer in the Soviet Umon of lead, zinc, 
copper, iron ore, bauxite, chromite, magnesium and a score 
of other non-ferrous metals, around which huge process- 
ing industries have sprung up Big new cities have mushroomed 
all across the republic, where only nomad trails existed half a 
century ago. 

ı No ‘oppressed’ people could possibly achieve such suc- 
cess in so short a tame The facts give the he to the ‘ colonisa- 
tion’ talk of the western propaganda machine. 

Leading Kazakh members of the Alma-Ata collective farm 
laughed when I asked if any of them felt they were enduring 
colonial conditions. 

I wonder what colony ever had the type of peasants we have 
here?” Chairman Manusko said “The wage 1s high, all members 
of our farm are well-off, and have savings accounts and all of 
them have long forgotten the poverty their grandfathers and 
even fathers lived ın. 

A Kazakh intelligentsia has developed ın pace with the growth 
of a skilled working class and peasantry 

I recall one of the most stimulating experiences we had in 
Kazakhstan—a visit to the Kazakh State University in Alma-Ata. 
I have been in a great many universities in both socialist and 
capitalist countries, and I studied in the University of the Phi- 
lippines, but I have never encountered such academic enthusiasm 
and such brimming, eager excitement over a university s role in 
national hfe as in that Kazakh institution of higher learning both 
on the part of students and faculty members. 

We sat with the University’s Kazakh Rector, U Joldazbekov, 
and the heads of all ten university faculties, and the discussion 
hterally poured over the table, everyone leaning forward to tell 
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eagerly of what the University was doing or had accomplished. 

The Rector, keenly intelligent, a specialist in machine-building 
and metallurgy, was a typical representative of Kazakhstan s me 
telagentsia. He told of the creation of the University 

Among the Kazakh people at the time of the Revolution only 
two per cent could read and wnte Only 22 Kazakhs had had a 
higher education, coming from the nch feudal families, This 
condition of illiteracy was wiped out by the end of the First 
Five-Year Plan, Le., by 1933. 

In 1934, according to the resolution by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, our State University was established, with 54 students 
beginning studies at two faculties. Today we have nearly 10,000 
students, about half of them full-time. A new University com- 
plex u now being built, it will accommodate 20000 students, 
- “As we say, our republic u advancing at cosmic speed, and 
our need to train specialists is constantly growing At present 
our Academy of Sciences has 26,000 scientific workers, among 
them 8,000 Doctors of Science. 

We are quite aware of imperialist propaganda about our re- 
public and our people. Let me ask if the tremendous advance- 
ment that is clearly visible to all who would come and see us u 
possible without the utmost national and individual freedom. 
Our scientific workers and skilled workers—Kazakh, Russian, 
Ugur, Tatar, Korean, Dungan and many others—could not 
make the great contribution they have made to our development 
without the utmost freedom of expression and thought, and with- 
out full equality 

We think as Kazakhs and we think as Soviet citizens, that 
33 NO Contradiction, as our enemies infer, ıt ıs socialist interna- 
tionalism that makes us all equal and united ” 

Professor A. B Tursunbaev, a Kazakh and head of the Uni- 
versity s chair ın history, took up the Rector’s theme 

‘In 1954, US Supreme Court Justice Wiliam O Douglas vis- 
ited the Soviet Union. He wrote a book about his travels, ın 
which he had a chapter entitled ‘The Soviet Colonial Empire,’ 
referring to our Central Assan republics and Kazakhstan. 

* This man with a liberal reputation would certainly not render 
a legal decision without carefully examining the evidence in a 
case, but he made no actual investigation before rendering such 
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a fallacious political yudgment. The Western authors, including 
Justice Douglas, probably think their arguments sound convinc- 
ing to American and other Western readers, but they should 
know how much indignation they arouse among Kazakhs, 
Uzbeks, Kirghiz, Tayks, Turkmens and others. 

‘Our workers, collective farmers and intelhgentsia are toiling 
dhhgently Let us take the great opening up of virgin lands Over 
25 mullion new hectares of our lands have been made productive, 
greatly increasing our national wealth. It was done through hun- 
dreds of thousands of volunteers coming from all the other re- 
publics, especially the Russian volunteers, Western propagandists 
maliciously use this fine example of brotherly aid to cite figures 
showing an increase of Russians in our population calling it 
Russification It 1s a typical, absurd distortion Our achievements 
are not only our own but are the achievements of the whole So- 
viet people All of us work to benefit our Motherland, and not 
any imaginary colonialsts’ ” 

In my opinion, the Professor’s words fully refute all the anti- 
Soviet allegations. Kazakhstan s development proceeds in giant 
stndes Its industrial output will increase by 39-43 per cent over 
the Tenth Five-Year Plan penod, and the average annual gross 
agricultural output by 14-17 per cent. The average annual out- 
put of grain 1s to be raised to 25-27 million tons. 

It 18 not surpnsing that Soviet Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
are the least mentioned ın western publications full knowledge 
of these areas would have a powerful impact on nations and 
national groups aspiring to independent development 

The achievements of all the Soviet peoples are distorted or 
falsified, and the victorious solution of the national question and 
the tremendous development of the national republics are 
smothered ın silence. Above all, an attempt ıs made to keep the 
truth of this from the Afro-Amencans struggling after more than 
three centunes for complete freedom from slavery and subjuga- 
tion in the US, from the Chicanos (Mexican-Amencans), Puerto 
Ricans and Asians who all suffer varying degrees of racist op- 
pression in the United States “melting pot.” 

The example of the Soviet nationalities 1s kept obscured for 
the biack West Indians and the brown Indians and Pakistanis 
made the victims of discrimination and racist attack in Bntain 
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where they have sought to reside and earn a living The mperia- 
ists and their racist allies have decided that Soviet national 
freedom and equality of peoples must be kept from the knowledge 
a the oppressed black majority in the apartheid states of southern 
frica 

» However, wherever people, for reason of colour or nationality, 
are persecuted or denied equality, the solution under socialism 
of the national question has powerful appeal, and it breaks 
through the imperialist barriers of silence, musinformation and 
distortion 


LATVIA SOVIET POWER RESTORED 


The history of the three Baltic repubhics—Latvia, Lithuama 
and Estomia—which all experienced the process of unification 
with the Soviet Union, provides a unique example of contrasts 
in ways of hfe under bourgeois rule and under socialism. 

A small minority of pro-fascist, landlord and other anu-Com- 
munist elements that fled from these republics with the defeat of 
fascism ın 1945 has maintained aging commuttees in the capitalist 
West, financed by US and other mmperialist agencies. These have 
tried to distort and to slander the tremendous advances made by 
these republics within three decades since 1945, in some cases 
reaching equalling and exceeding the Irving standards and pro- 
duction levels attained by the other Soviet republics in double 
that length of time Their strides in national development make 
the pipsqueak claims about “Russification’ and ‘Soviet imperial- 
ism by the reactionary emigres sound increasingly absurd. As 
a result, the influence of the CIA-supported emigre crcles has 
steadily dwindled 

In the city of Rochester, New York, USA, where I grew up, 
there was a sizeable Lithuanian community They were mostly 
factory and foundry workers and had their owa Lithuanian work- 
er's club I recall vividly the days in July 1940 when the work- 
ing class ın Lithuania rose up, overthrew the fascist regime and 
welcomed the Red Army onto their soil There were joyous ce- 
lebrations in the Rochester Lithuaman workers hall and in the 
homes of the progressive Lithuanians whom I knew, which were 
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a fine demonstration of their class solidarity with their brother 
Lithuanians in their Motherland. 

We were fortunate to visit two of the Baltic republics, Latvia 
and Lithuania. In both, in different ways, we were able to 
acquire an understanding in depth of the socialist transformation 
of these republics and of their strong fraternal ties with the 
other Soviet republics. 

The allegation that Latvia and the other Baltic republics were 
unwillingly “grabbed” and “swallowed up” by the Soviet Union 
in 1940 is one of the longest-standing myths in the hoary anti- 
Soviet arsenal. In actuality, it is impossible to separate the revo- 
lutionary struggles of the Lettish working class, both during and 
after tsarist rule. As a province of tsarist Russia, Latvia was a 
centre of manufacturing industry with a well-developed proleta- 
riat. 

With that in the background, in May 1917 the Lettish Rifle 
Regiments in the Russian Army went totally over to the Bol- 
sheviks. A magnificent Museum of the Lettish Rifles is located 
today in the centre of Riga, where the fighting record of those 
regiments throughout the Civil War may be traced. 

In November 1917, in elections to the Russian Constituent 
Assembly the Bolsheviks won 72.8 per cent of the votes in the 
Latvian province, more than in any other region of the country. 
Soviet power was thereupon established in Latvia, under Peter 
Stuchka as Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars. 

If not for the invasion and occupation of the three Baltic 
provinces by the German imperial army in 1918, Soviet Socialist 
Republics would have been consolidated in all three at that time. 
The Latvian bourgeoisie, expropriated by Soviet power, ran to 
the protection of the German forces and raised the false bour- 
geois nationalist call for “independence from Russia,” as the 
means of eliminating the socialist republic. In Latvia, as in Li- 
thuania and Estonia, reactionary regimes were placed in power 
by German bayonets and these survived until 1940. 

Every Latvian to whom we spoke referred to the events of the 
summer of 1940 as “the re-establishment of Soviet power.” 

At that time the Latvian people were forced to live under 
the fascistic government of the dictator Karlis Uhmanis who was 
prepared to let Latvia fall into the hands of the nazi aggressors. 
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This threat caused a mass demand from the people for a treaty 
of mutual assistance with the Soviet Union. The Ulmanis regime 
was compelled to sign such a treaty in 1939, guaranteeing naval 
and air bases to the Soviet Union. 

The conditions of fascist rule, severe unemployment, poor 
hving conditions and repressive labour laws and the intrigues of 
the Ulmanis regime to sabotage the treaty with the Soviet Union 
and to open the door to the nazı invaders—all this caused a 
mass discontent and led to a popular uprising in June 1940 
The people demanded further Soviet troops to be stationed on 
Latvian soil 

Soon after came the upheaval from the people, forcing the 
capitulation of the Ulmanis government, and bringing to power 
a hberal regime that legalised the Communist Party and other 
working-class organisations It held free elections on July 14-15, 
1940, for a Peoples Parliament in which the Working People’s 
Bloc led by the Communist Party won the majority of seats Its 
first session proclaimed Latvia a Soviet Socialist Republic, and 
on August 5, 1940, the republic was accepted into the Soviet 
Union 

A Latvian Communist who was active in the Riga Party orga- 
nisation during that momentous period, Leonid Ryman, told me 
with considerable vehemence “I must emphasise to you that it 
was our revolution It was carned out by our people and by our 
organisations, They went into the streets against Ulmanis. We 
are everlastingly grateful to the Red Army for their presence, 
which guaranteed there would be no foreign intervention, the 
only thing that could have helped Ulmanis. But the Red Army 
stayed ım its barracks and did not interfere. It was the Latvian 
people who re-established Soviet power ” 

In the short space of less than one year before the nazi nva- 
sion came in 1941, Soviet power had brought about nationalisa- 
tion of the large industrial enterprises and banks, agrarian re- 
form that gave land to 75 000 peasants, the elimination of un- 
employment, sharply mcreased production, extensive social bene- 
fits, and democratisation 

In defence of these achievements, the Latvian people resisted 
haz occupation, the extent of their resistance measured im the 
grim statistics of nazi terror one out of every five Latvians, over 
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400 000, were murdered in retaliation by the nazis, and over 
300 000 were transported as slave labour to German temitory 

It was only after smashing of the nazı armies by the Soviet 
Union and the final, secure liberation of Latvia that ıt was pos- 
sible to construct socialism. 

As in all the Soviet Republics that I have visited, in Lata 
I was interested ın answers to questions about the national de- 
velopment of its people Had the national sdentity and culture 
of the Latvian people been enhanced and their matenal well- 
being improved under a Soviet Socialist Republic? 

The total population in Latvia 1s over two and a half million. 

Emphasis given to the national language 1s always one of the 
indicators of national culture In Latvia, the Constitution makes 
Latvian the national language, and ıt 1s taught as such in the 
schools The Russan language » also taught but it 18 not com- 
pulsory 

Books printed in Latvian ıs one more indicator The talented 
Latvian wnter 18 not only printed in large editions in his own 
language but ın enormours editions m translations across the So- 
viet Union 

This a httke-appreciated aspect of wnting in the Soviet 
Union, and 1s an example of how wnters in the national repub- 
hcs, including those from the smallest of nationalities, are able 
to achieve tremendous recognition and reward v 

The nounshing of and respect for all national cultures to 
be found in many forms m all the republics, Latvia included 

Dunng a talk with Iimars Iverts, Charman of the Latvian 
State Committee on TV and Radio, I asked for an example 
of a recent day s programme on Latvian radio, as an illustration 
of the cultural policy He picked up the programme for the 
day and translated ıt for me It contained items of news, reports, 
and discussion of Latvian affairs and cultural matters, but inter- 
spersed were these. 

9 a.m ~—music by a Lithuanian composer 

11 am—half hour of poems by a Kazakh writer (in Lettish 
translation) 

1 p-m — The Art of Our Friends, the Poles” 

2 pm—Lettish translation of the Russian wniter Smurnov’s 
short story Gloomy September ° 
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6 pm.—a special programme about the great Russian actress, 
Mania Yermolova 

“You may ask,” said Iverts, “why we have Russian songs and 
hterary works on our radio and TV when Moscow radio stations 
can be heard here easily It u because we want to acquaint the 
Latvian people with Russian culture—or other cultures—via our 
own language 39 

"A Latvan folk song and dance festival had becn held tradi- 
tionally during bourgeois times but on a small scale Under so- 
cialism ıt has become a vast cultural event, held annually, and 
on a far bigger, nation-wide scale every five years Now, in an 
enormous open-air auditorium in Riga seating 100000 people, 
rt 1s featured by a 19 000-votce choir, the whole nation 1s glued 
to the TV screen when it takes place. In this small republic 
there are 30 major choirs and 25 folk dance companies, 

Latvia’s economy ts associated with the most advanced tech- 
nology now applied in the Soviet Union to producing consumer 
goods of which Riga 3s a renowned centre Latvia holds the 
second highest per capita income (the highest 1s Estonia, Latvia’s 
aster Baltic republic). 
* The prosperity and high hving standards in this small republic 
are the result of extensive planned assistance from the rest of the 
Soviet Union The raw materials for the consumer industries are 
supplied by the other Soviet Republics Latvia is the lowest pro- 
ducer of electricity among all 15 Repubhcs due to lack of na- 
tural resources, but ıt 1s first ın the Soviet Union ın per capita 
consumption of electric power, its high rate of consumption is 
made possible by the north-west power grid of the Soviet Union, 
the energy of the thermal power stations united ın ıt 1s rational- 
ly distributed to all the republics. 
~ Output of ndustry, which accounts for over 65 per cent of 
Latvia’s gross national product, has increased by 32 times over 
1940 During the Ninth Five-Year Plan the republics national 
income rose by 40 per cent. It ıs not surprising that Latvians 
make jokes about western propaganda that tries to tell them that 
they are an oppressed colony of Russia.” 

i In our visit to the Lithuaman republic, my wife and I had 
a different kind of experience that revealed to us the transfor- 
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mation 1n the lives of the Lithuanian people and the bonds that 
link them with the rest of the Soviet Union 

We travelled to Lithuania with our friend, Alexe1, who was 
undertaking to retrace part of the campaign road that his Red 
Army unit followed in driving the nazı invaders from the socialist 
motherland 34 years previously He had been a tank commander 
in an armoured unit attached to the 3rd Byelorussian Front 
army that sped into southern Lithuania in the autumn of 1944, 
freeing Vilnius, Kaunas, Alytus, Manempol and other cities and 
towns that had been ın the nazı grip for over three years. 

Some of Alexers dearest comrades were killed in the libera- 
tion of Lithuama. He wanted to look for their graves And he 
wanted to find, 1f possible, people in whose homes he had been 
billeted after the fighting, while his army was regrouping for 
the campaign into East Prussia against what was then Konigs- 
berg (now Kalimingrad) 

‘The Lithuanian people gave us an extremely warm welcome 
in every town we entered,” recalled Alexe: His description of 
the Lithuanians who chmbed on his tank with flowers and 
morsels of the meager food left to them by the rapacious nazis 
made me think ın contrast of the propaganda that still goes on 
in the United States and elsewhere about the so-called ‘captive’ 
Baltic republics. 

Like Latvia, Lithuama had been rejoined to the Soviet Union, 
mm 1940, barely a year before the nam mvasion struck. The rapid 
steps to socialism that had occurred in the brief mtervening 
year—the building of industry, the transfer of land from land- 
lords to peasants, the establishment of peoples power ın all 
aspects of the society—had been engulfed by naz rule within 
the space of days. 

That rule was savage and merciless. One-fourth of the popu- 
lation of Lithuania were murdered by the nazis, who took terrible 
vengeance against those most active in building socialism. 
Villages were burned with all their mhabitants Over 100 000 
people were concentrated at one small town, Paneriai, and slau- 
ghtered We saw the razed site of the ghetto in Kaunas where 
more than 50000 Lithuanian Jews were penned and killed 
Lithuanians, however, fought back magnificently There were 
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67 active partisan units ın that small republic. They blasted 
nazi communication lines as the Red Army returned, and pre- 
vented the fascists from burning many towns. 

In Vilnius we met the chief editor of the official newspaper 
of the Communist Party of Lithuania, Ttessa (Proud), Albertas 
Laurinciukas, an old fnend of Alexers, who offered to assist in 
Alexei s quest As we drove through the countryside, I told him 
of the Lithuanian workers I used to know in Rochester, New 
York, who enthusiastically celebrated the restoration of Soviet 
power ın their homeland in 1940 Also my wife and I mentioned 
that we had known Margaret Cowl, the Lithuanian-Amencan 
Communist, and had heard from her a moving account of 
her return to sociahst Lithuama shortly before her death in 
1974 

On heanng this, Launnciukas embraced us and told us that 

he had accompanied Margaret during her vuit Margaret, it 
semed, w a herome of Lithuama. Furthermore, Laurinciukas 
presented us with a copy of a biography of Margaret Cowl that 
he and two others had wntten. Published in 1977, m the Lithua- 
nian language, ıt 1s entitled “A Difficult Path of Struggle.” 
* With these mternational threads tying us together, we jour- 
neyed from Vilnius to Kaunas to Kapsukas (formerly Mane 
empol), now renamed after the former president of the Lithua- 
man Soviet Republic to Alytus, looking for places famihar to 
Alexe: from the days of the war It was not easy for him to 
find sites that he had known. In the past 34 years Lithuania 
had been transformed by socialist construction 

“I think our umt was stationed here,” would say Alexei, but 
now a vast new housing district would stand where his finger 
pointed ‘ Lets see,” he would say again, “across the road there 
was a big empty field” But now a factory looms there, 
acres of plant buildings producing farm vehicles, or machine 
tools, 

As we sped along a four-lane concrete highway Alexe: said 
“In 1944 there were no paved roads outside of urban areas m 
all Lithuania. There were nothing but dirt roads and mud And 
everywhere the people lived in small wooden houses and were 
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THE REMOULDING OF MOLDAVIA 


The socialist solution of the national question can also be 
seen in the case of the Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, which 
passed through a historical process rather simular to that exper- 
renced by the Baltic republics, but with some differences 

Without foreign intervention, a Moldavian socialist republic 
would have been an immediate reality, Soviets with a Bolshevik 
majority having been triumphant by January 1918 However, in 
March 1918 reactionary Romanian rulers ın alliance with British 
and French impenalism, invaded and occupied Bessarabia, tear- 
Ing it away from the new Soviet state, and turning it into a 
province of Romania. 

Only the Moldavian territory on the left or eastern bank of 
the Dniester River remained under Soviet government. In 
October 1924, by decision of the All-Ukrainian Supreme Soviet, 
this region was proclaimed as the Moldavian Autonomous Re- 
public within the Ukrainian republic. 

For 22 years, from 1918 to 1940, the Moldavian people were 
thus divided, living under sharply contrasting ways of life Those 
living east of the Dniester built industries, collective farms and 
a thnving culture, and those living west of the river in Romania- 
held Bessarabia, experienced brutal repression and abysmal back- 
wardness Their circumstances had been backward enough under 
tsansm, but rt was far worse under Romania. 

Since 1918 reunion with the Soviet Union was the main pop- 
ular demand in Bessarabia but Romania acceded only in 1940 

In less than a year the German nazi mvasion occurred, vir- 
tually wiping out what had been built since the reunion When 
hberation by the Red Army, together with Moldavian guerrillas, 
was achieved three years later the republic was devastated 

When my wife and I visited Moldavia in the summer of 1975, 
we found no trace either of the war’s effects or of the backward 
conditions of Bessarabia’s past Virtually everything that exists 
in Moldavia today 1s the product of national development under 
three decades of socialism The old oppressed way of life has 
been plowed deeply under along with the stubble of thirty har- 
vests since then, and the harvests have been extremely fruitful. 

Complete literacy was attained under socialism in a remarkably 
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short space of time In a museum in Kishinev 1s a list of peasants 
who received land after the nazis were driven out, only three 
could sign their names, the rest had signed with crosses. In 
1975 there were more students per 10,000 of population than 
in Britain, France or Italy and there were 48,000 teachers com- 
pared with 624 in 1924 Of the total population of 3,600 000 in 
1975, one-third were engaged in either full-ume or part-ume 
studies. 

- Old Bessarabia had been kept denuded of industry We found 
that in recent years alone 500 large-scale factories and plants 
had been erected and that 58 per cent of the Republic s income 
was accounted for by industry Moldavia has almost no raw mate- 
nals except for some building stone The industry and modern 
technology were made possible by massive, generous fraternal 
assistance from the other Soviet republics Moldavian national 
development and national culture have flourished within the 
context of the internationalism and mutual aid that characterises 
Soviet society 

I was astonished by the number of simultaneous construction 
projects under way wherever I went in this small republic—factor- 
ies, housing, roads, bridges, agricultural installations. Where did 
the labour power come from? One of the sources mentioned to 
me was the release of labour from the countryside due to the ın- 
creasing mechanisation of agriculture. 

Its agncultural advancement has made Soviet Moldavia a 
garden-spot of socialism Every stnp of land seems to be culti- 
vated or in use, in enormous vineyards, orchards, vegetable fields, 
or livestock farms Moldavia has a greater proportion of the high- 
ly fertile biack earth—over 80 per cent of its souli—than any other 
Soviet Republic, or for that matter any other country However, 
it is not natural advantages that make for socialism or for de- 
velopment of any kind, but how they are used and what relation- 
ship the people have in them The black earth has always been 
there in the nch valleys between the Prut and the Dmester niv- 
ers but the people were in poverty because they were not al- 
lowed to take advantage of it. In Moldavia the national ques- 
tion was ulumately tied with the land, and only when the ex- 
ploiters were swept from the land was it possible to make it 
really fruitful. Moldavian culture and Moldavian well-being, 
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these main indices of true national development, are the evidence 
of socialisms solution of the national question m this re- 
public. 

Collectivisation of agriculture was not completed until 1950, 
so Moldavia was able to benefit from the two decades of ex- 
perience in collectivisation in the other Soviet republics. The 
republic quickly became the pace-setter for agriculture for 
the whole Soviet Union Among the 15 Soviet republics Mol- 
davia holds first place for produce per 100 hectares, This has 
been due to socialist methods of agnculture apphed to the nch 
soil 

On the Romanesht: state farm, in the republic's Orgeev dis- 
trict, once part of Bessarabia, we saw an outstanding example 
of Moldavian prosperity This state farm was set up in 1940, 
just after restoration of Soviet power Ali that was begun in 1940 
was wiped out in the war In 1975, however, the farm had 3,060 
hectares of which 2,600 were cultivated, 1,060 hectares of vine- 
yards, 160 hectares of orchards During the Tenth Five-Year Plan 
the vineyards are to be expanded by 1,300 hectares. 

The state farm was the first agricultural establishment ın the 
Soviet Union to launch a plan for comprehensive economx, $o- 
cial, and cultural development. It was a seven-year plan, running 
from 1968 to 1975 One of the main emphases in the plan was 
on mechanisation, and by 1975 vineyard culture was 80 per cent 
mechanised 

During Romanesht’s first seven-year plan the farm’s profit 
mcreased by four million rubles and in 1975 was about 2 mil- 
hon rubles profit per year This has enabled the basic wage to 
be increased by 50 to 60 per cent through bonuses from over- 
fulfilling the state plan 

We were able to see the large-scale housing construction that 
had been under way In the new housing area of the farms cen- 
tral village, modern 2-stoned, 4-roomed houses had been built, 
complete with gas, electricity, running water Each of the four 
villages on the farm had a house of culture, a bathhouse, a h- 
brary, a canteen, there were general merchandise stores, a book- 
store, a dance hall, a sports ground, even a farm music group 
In the canteens, food was being sold at actual cost, with cooking 
and other expenses taken from the farm fund, three meals a 
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day cost only 60 kopeks Medical treatment was free as every- 
where ın the Soviet Union 

Encouraged by the successes of the seven-year plan, Romaneshti 
was in the process of working out a new 15-year plan with sim- 
ar all-round aims. It was planned to achieve an urban-type 
settlement, with the level of mechanisation much raised ‘We 
envision a highly mechanised agricultural establishment in which 
the differences between city and village will be largely done away 
with ” said Vladimir Solodilov secretary of the farm’s Commun- 
ist Party Committee 

In its achievements as a single farm Romaneshtu was impres- 
sive, but ıt was not the most impressive feature of agriculture 
that we found in the small Moldavian republic More interesting 
was the system of farm amalgamation that was being carried out 
by Moldavia’s collective farms 

The amalgamation process began in the Soviet Union in 
1960-1961 and has been tried in various republics and ın various 
ways, including the actual merger of farms to form larger units 
It represents a higher stage of collective farm agriculture, in 
which the co-operative principle prevails. In essence, it 1n- 
volves the pooling of funds and equipment by several farms, 
each of which remains independent and receives its share of 
profits. 

Moldavia was selected as a pioneering republic for amalgama- 
tion. It has been introduced for orchards, for cattle-raising, for 
pigs, and for other types of farm. The main aim was to raise 
labour productivity through the increased mechanisation that 15 
possible through pooled resources. Some of the Moldavian amal- 
gamations have had a profit of 20 mullion rubles a year, for dis- 
tribution among participating collective farms. 

In Moldavia’s Rubnitsa district we visited an amalgamation for 
cattle-raising and milk production. It had already had a number 
of installations erected by pooled funds. One of these that we 
saw was a very modern cattle-breeding station equipped with 
mechanised feeding apparatus, artificial insermnation means, pro“ 
phylactic chambers, milk testing sections, where 4,300 cows were 
being handled by 28 technicians and workers. As calves, they 
are collected from member farms. 
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On a single one of the collective farms in the amalgamation 
it had cost 1,500 and 1 800 rubles to raise a cow properly In 
the amalgamated station, through mechanusation, it was costing 
550-600 rubles It had cost 3 million rubles to erect the breeding 
station we visited, a single farm could not have afforded ıt In 
the Ribnitsa district alone 3 to 4 million rubles per year of 
profit were now being realised from anımal husbandry of this 
type 

A short distance away, on the territory of the same amalgama- 
tion, we viewed a fodder plant that was turning out vitamunised 
fodder brickettes and granules This had been erected at a cost 
of one million rubles of pooled funds, and was producing 300 tons 
per day, sufficient to furnish cattle feed for the whole district, 
Amalgamation in Moldavia ıs playing an important part in the 
elumination of differences between city and countryside that ıs a 
major process occurring all over the Soviet Union This coin- 
cides with the bridging of differences between physical and brain 
work which tend to lessen due to mechanisation and the growth 
of technology 

While travelling about the intensively cultivated countryside 
of Moldavia, passing through its prosperous, neat towns where 
new construction was a common site, I could not help comparing 
the advances imade by this small republic with the circumstances 
in the Philippines 
- Philippine independence and the chance to overcome the colon- 
1al past occurred ın 1946, almost samultaneously with Moldavia. 

The contrast ın development over the same decades 1s startling 
Moldavia started out with a population almost wholly illiterate, 
mostly peasants working the land inefficiently by primitive means, 
lacking in mdustry, urban centres devastated by the fascist 
invaders. The Philippines also began independent nationhood 
with an impoverished peasantry and an economy wrecked by 
Japanese occupation and the US military reconquest, with a much 
higher rate of literacy (nearly 60 per cent) and a larger amount 
of industry Thirty years later Moldavia had become one of the 
most prosperous of the Soviet republics, with advanced industry 
and technology accounting for 58 per cent of production, highly 
mechanised agriculture, and a thriving national culture, its people 
enjoying high and rapidly increasing hving standards. The Fi- 
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hpino people, on the other hand, were still experiencing poverty 
for the great majority, extensive unemployment a painfully slow 
growth of industry that was mostly small-scale and accounted 
for barely 20 per cent of output, and an agriculture still held 
back by semi-feudal land relations and lack of mechanisation, 
the quest for a “national identity” was still a preoccupation, 
impeded by neo-colonial conditions umposed by US imperial- 
ism 

The other Soviet republics had poured unstinting, generous 
assistance to the Moldavian people, for which they had no debts 
to repay US imperialism, Japanese and other foreign corpora- 
tions had poured investments and loan capital into the allegedly 
independent Philippines, but they took out of the Philippines in 
profits far more than they had put in, besides leaving the Fili- 
pino people with a crushing debt burden and a still undeveloped 


Socialism had brought a flowering answer to the national ques- 
tion in Moldavia, neo-colonialism had continued to stifle the 
national identity and national well-being of the Philippines, Tha 
same comparison could be made between the Moldavian republic 
and any of the newly-independent countries of Asia and Africa 
that emerged from colonialism in the past three decades The 
contrast provides one of the most telling answers to the impenal- 
ist propaganda about nationalities in the Soviet Union. 


THE RUSSIANS LIES AND REALITIES 


A study of the national question in the Soviet Union usually 
has to do with the non-Russian nationahties and national groups. 
This 1s understandable, because the record of their development 
contains the most vivid proof of how socialism liberated peoples 
who had been oppressed 

There 1s, however, another feature of the national question that 
has not often been given the proper attention in assessing hfe 
in the Soviet Union That ss the role and experience of the Rus- 
san people m the attaming of national fulfillment within Soviet 
society 
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The Russian empire dominated the rest of the peoples in a 
colomalist fashion, The Russians now make up the largest of 
nationalities in the Soviet Union—roughly 131 million out of 
the total population of 254 million in 1976 These facts have 
been seized upon by anti-Soviet propagandists to try to make ıt ap- 
pear that Great Russian chauvinism has prevailed under so- 
cialism 

What 1s conveniently covered over in this propaganda 1s that 
the October Revolution brought hberation to all nationalities of 
Russia, the Russian people included, for they all had been bru- 
tally oppressed by tsarısm. 

The Russian people played a decisive role in the struggle 
against tsarism and counter-revolution, and for eliminating feudal 
hangovers at the outskirts of Russia 

The Russians, together with the other nationalities, have achie- 
ved a cultural revolution and staunchly defended the independ- 
ence of the first state of workers and peasants 

During the Great Patnotic War, the Russian people displayed 

amazing courage and patriotism in the fight against the naz 
hordes. ; 
s After the expulsion of the fascist armies the Russian people 
painstakingly and with loving care rebuilt bnck by brick and 
inch by inch their historical architecture and cultural monu- 
ments that had been left ın ruins. They did this when they 
still had not restored an adequate diet or housing for them- 
selves, 

The Russians do not enjoy any special pnvileges They are 
patriots in the true meaning of the word The Russian pride 3s 
intermingled with the pride of Soviet people 

The Russians are very fond of their cities They passionately 
acclaim architectural monuments and historical achievements. 

To place a Leningrader, a Muscovite and a Ukraiman in a 
room together ıs to set off pyrotechnics of fmendly nvalry and 
comparisons of their respective cities, even football teams. But 
at the same time, all these people are permeated with love for 
and pride in their socialist Motherland. 

Wherever one goes in the Russian Federation or in every single 
Soviet republic, there 1s the careful, prideful attention given to 
the preservation of the national culture, including artistic crea- 
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tions of craftsmen The extensive preservation and refurbishing 
of old Russian churches and icons that has occurred mm recent 
years 1s no sign of a revival of rehgious feeling but i8 respect for 
the artisans and artists who created beauty, and for the country’s 
history 

Above all, what ıs preserved from the Russian history, litera- 
ture and general culture that preceded the October Revolution 
ts the humanist theme, and the theme of struggle against oppress 
sive conditions 

There are no chauvinistic echoes in any of the literature, music, 
ballet, painting or history on which Russian youth are nurtured 
or that 1s brought to the peoples of the other republics—and this 
gives the he to the anti-Soviet allegations of Western propa- 
ganda. 

The humanism of the Russian contribution to the whole Soviet 
culture has profoundly mfluenced and helped to accentuate the 
parallel socialist features of the national cultures of the other re- 
publics, which in turn with their theme of struggle and brother- 
hood, have considerably influenced the growth of modern Rus- 
sian culture, This process of mutual enrichment, which 1s astonish- 
ingly fruitful, 1s completely ignored by foreign censors of Rus- 
sian culture who stubbornly wail about its “chauvimstic” nature. 
Such allegations are completely ungrounded The work of Rus- 
sian scientists and explorers has always been known for its inter- 
nationalism which knits together all the Soviet people 

In my youth, before I became aware of the fact of Soviet 
socialist society, I was enormousby impressed by pre-Revolutionary 
Russian hterature and music. I knew Tolstoy, Dostoyevski, Go- 
gol, Chekhov, Gorks Turgenev, Kupnn and others as well as 
the wnters of American and English literature When I first vis- 
ited the Soviet Union I was as eager to look for the locations 
and natural settings of those literary works as I was to see the 
evidence of Soviet hfe I was greatly moved when a friend in 
Leningrad took me—at night when the effect was the more 1m- 
pressive—to a preserved section of the city where Dostoyevsky 
had lived 

When a fnend in Moscow took me to the Tretyakov Gallery 
and I saw for the first tıme that thickly-hung panoply of Rus- 
sian painting, I felt deeply that umquely Russian, half-mystical, 
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passionate preoccupation with ther land and people that some 
of us think of as the Russian soul 

The Russians indeed have soul and they have broadened ıt 
since 1917 to embrace not only their own vast and lovely land 
and its diverse people but, in fraternity and humanity, the peoples 
ef all lands, all the nations and ali the races of the world 

In their national liberation the Russian people have utterly 
shed chauvinism and have become supremely international, and 
there 1s nothing more liberated than that 


Chapter VIII 


SOCIALISM, PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP 
ARE INDIVISIBLE 


Beside the fact of the Soviet Union’s economic strength and 
the steady growth of its economy must be placed the fact that 
it u a powerful nation in a military sense, and that that power 
keeps growing, too. 

The ants-Soviet propagandist has always sought to portray this 
power as an aggressive threat to other countries From the incep- 
tion of the Red Army as the shield of the Revolution and of the 
socialist state, ıt has been played up to the people in capitalist 
Countries as an army organised to ‘carry communism” to the 
rest of the world In many millions of people in Western Europe 
the belief has been nurtured that the Red Army 1s merely waiting 
for an opportunity to sweep to the English Channel and beyond. 
In recent times, the Chinese people as well have had drummed 
into them by ant-Soviet Maoust leaders that the Soviet Red 
Army » preparing umularly to plunge through them all the way 
to the China Sea. 1 
1 As a resident ın leading capitalist countries, I can readily un- 
derstand why many people are influenced by such absurd clams 
Ant-Soviet propaganda m general ıs designed to create an ım- 
pression that everything about Soviet socialist society u destruc» 
tive, harmful or menacing to human freedoms everywhere To- 
gether with an understanding of the effects of this propaganda 
must be appreciated the nature of military power and its uses 
in capitalist society, and the type of indoctrination that its people 
receive to make them accept ıt the emphasis on violence ın its 
culture and media, the encouragement of distrust and arrogance 
toward other nations and peoples, the continual projection of 
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war and armed intervention as instruments of foreign policy and 
of furthering the so-called national interest People are led to 
believe that this is the natural order of lıfe in any society and 
that therefore hatred supposedly must be instilled in the Soviet 
people in the same way, as alleged preparation for launching of 
aggression by the Red Army The notorious ‘red menace’ and 
“Soviet threat” concepts are the hobbyhorse of imperialist reac- 
tuon 

My contact with Soviet reality over many years allows me to 
state that all this ıs a deliberate and blatant he the Soviet Union 
has proved its peaceful aspirations in practice 


PEACE POLICY 


Each step by the Soviet Umon to develop detente and peaceful 
co-existence is met with a demagogic question af the Soviet Umon 
1s sincere about peace, why doesn t it go ahead and disarm? Even 
some left-wing and liberal persons mvolved in peace movements 
m capitalist countries sometimes raise this queston, asserting that 
® sociahst country adds to the threat of World War III by poe 
sessing and improving nuclear weapons. These otherwise well- 
meaning people forget that the cold war tensions after 1945 
were created by the umpenalist powers precisely because they be- 
heved they held unchallenged nuclear weapon supremacy over 
the Soviet Union and therefore could dictate aggressive terms. 

When I arrived at an understanding of capitalist society and 
of the need for revolutionary change to bring about a more just, 
more equal and more abundant life under socialism, I realised 
along with it that pacifism was not hkely to bring ıt about. I 
came to accept the truth of the assertion made by the Soviet 
Union and by Communists mm all countries that a distinction must 
be made between just and unjust wars. 

« The muhtary aid grven by the Soviet Union to hberation forces 
in Vietnam and to its sociahst ally countries, I look upon with 
the eyes of one who has seen much death, blood, destruction 
and human suffering caused by wars and armed suppression, but 
who has become convinced that secunty and human freedom 
under peace are gained only by people equipped and prepared 
to fight for and defend them. I see these as struggles on man- 
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kinds road to a new society from which oppression and wars 
would be excluded 

One of the outstanding features of the Soviet Union s conduct 
of foreign affairs has been and 1 its peace policy The Bolshe- 
viks came to power in 1917 with the slogan “Bread, Peace and 
Land ’ That the new socialist state then had to create a Red 
Army to fight a long Civil War against counter-revolutionaries 
and invading imperialist armies did not contradict the basic 
desire and call for peace As soon as the socialist state had 
thrown out the invaders and put down the counter-revolution, 
it moved to put a peace policy into effect. 

Since that tame, the voice of the Soviet Union, of its govem- 
ment and its people, has been the strongest and most persistent 
voice in the world for peace, for general disarmament, for the 
disbanding of armies and for the reduction and abolition of arms 
budgets. The concept of peaceful co-existence between states 
theoretically grounded by V I Lenin has been firmly embedded 
in Soviet foreign policy from the issuance of the Decree on 
Peace in 1917 While the foreign intervention against the young 
Soviet republic was still in progress, the Bolsheviks persistently 
sought to solve conflicts by peaceful means 

At the conference in Genoa tn 1922 the Soviet Union was 
the most forthright proponent of peaceful co-existence of renun- 
ciation of war, and of disarmament It played this role m the 
old League of Nations and tt has done so outstandingly ın the 
United Nations, of which it was a leading architect Agreements 
or proposals for the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons, for 
the banning of nuclear tests, and for the banning of nuclear weap- 
ons themselves have always onginated with the Soviet Union. 
The Final Act on Secunty and Co-operation in Europe, signed 
in Helsinki on August 1, 1975, by 35 nations mcluding the Soviet 
Umion, was a consequence of Soviet proposals and patient nur- 
tun 

That detente, disarmament talks, the resolution of mterna- 
tional problems through negotiations instead of force, have m- 
creasingly replaced armed conflict and international tension has 
been due mainly to the initiative and insistence of the Soviet 
Union, m concert with the peace-loving ordinary people of the 
world These all have flowed from the peaceful nature and arms 
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of Soviet society, a society that can produce a Constitution that, 
as in Article 28, proclaims peace international co-operation, 
universal and complete disarmament and peaceful co-existence to 
be the aims of its foreign policy, and declares that in the USSR 
‘war propaganda 1s banned.” 

Durning the Vietnam war the world became familar with 
vivid striking photographs of Vietnamese peasants working in 
their fields with rifles strapped on their backs They symbolised 
the readiness of these heroic people to defend themselves while 
going about their peaceful work In essence, this has also been 
the policy of the Soviet Union in regard to its maintenance of 
strong armed forces It ss a country that has had to go about 
the greatest peaceful construction effort ın all history with arms 
strapped to ıts back Naturally much more work in the building 
of an abundant socialist life could have been done without carry- 
ing such a burden, but it has been necessary because the Soviet 
people have never known a time when the threat of attack was 
not’present ın their lives. 

Every war that the Soviet Union has fought since ats birth 
fas been a war of defence against attack or aggressive threat. 
No one can disprove its peace-loving nature 

The creation of new socialist states has put fresh demands 
upon the Soviet people who are pledged to jointly defend the 
interests of the whole socialist community of nations. Counter- 
revolutionary attempts to “roll back’ socialism have seen the 
Soviet Union extend its defensive military power to help thwart 
all such aggressive imperialist-backed moves. These steps have 
been wholly consistent with the principled Soviet policy of de- 
fending socialism 

People ın capitalist countries under the influence of saturation 
anti-Soviet propaganda do not understand the peace policy of 
the Soviet Union, and especially do not understand how a coun- 
try with such military power would not use it aggressively Their 
own countries have had histories of “gunboat diplomacy” and 
arè still in an era of trying to play ‘international policemen” in 
armed interventions around the globe The Soviet Unions role 
of giving armed and other assistance to liberation movements 
m many Countnes and to fellow socialist countnes 1s mterpreted 
in anti-Soviet propaganda as the same kind of policy 
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My own view of this was shaped long ago, Let us remembet 
the Spanish Republic of the 1930s and Vietnam of the 1950s 
1960s The aid extended by the Soviet Umon served the cause 
of peace throughout the world Peaceful co-existence in the world 
was improved by the Soviet-aided Vietnamese victory It 1s not 
coincidental that international detente developed after the end 
of the Vietnam war 

It ıs not military strength stself that leads to war, but how 
that strength ıs used, and the nature of the society that uses it. 
Many people in capitalist countries, including those countries 
with a fearful record of umpenalism, dishke facing up to the 
fact that their countries’ armies have been aggressive and oppres- 
sive Millions of Americans came to this realisation during the 
Vietnam war and demanded its end, hundreds of thousands, in 
opposition to the unjust war, deserting from the army or refus 
ing to be drafted into ıt. Literally, the nature of US society was 
exposed to 1ts people by the Vietnam war, and Americans rejected 
what they saw 

There 1s no such contradiction in the Soviet Union between 
the conduct of foreign policy and the viewpoint of the people 
No mass movement or popular outcry ever occurred among the 
Soviet people against the international behaviour of the Soviet 
government and of its agencies The understanding of foreign 
policy and of the basic hne of peaceful co-existence ıs extremely 
widespread among the population, with everyone given a sense 
of involvement ın it 

As a matter of rule, issues and policies are brought down to 
the people for explanation and discussion, to an infinitely greater 
degree than in any capitahst country When Soviet representatives 
speak before the United Nations or other international bodies 
and gatherings, voicing a program of peace, disarmament and 
fnendly relations between nations or when the same program 
is put forward internally at Communist Party Congresses, in the 
Supreme Soviet or elsewhere, the speeches and documents are 
not only printed m full in the Soviet press but are brought down 
to the people for discussion ın their organisations 

A good example of this was the Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Europe of 1975 In Western Europe and the 
United States this conference received relatively scant attention 
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ular with chjldren and adults alike), entitled ‘Just You Wait!” 
has two main characters, a wolf and a hare. The wolf 1s always 
out to catch and devour the hare, an innocent creature of peace. 
Although the wolf gets into some violent situations of punish- 
ment, ıt u always due to his own folly and foolishness, never to 
the actions of the hare The wolf 1s really a carncature of the 
hooligan type. A great debate occurred over this cartoon senes, 
the majonty of children writing to urge that the wolf and hare 
make peace and be reconciled 

: In his book Two Worlds of Childhood USA and USSR, the 
leading American psychologist, Une Bronfenbrenner, made a 
perceptive comparison of the upbringing of Soviet and US chil- 
dren At the conclusion of his study of Soviet children he wrote 
* All of thas suggests that Soviet children of the future will contin- 
ue ta be more conforming than our own. But this also means 
that they will be less anti-adult, rebellious, aggressive and delin- 
quent. During our family sojourns in the USSR, we learned to 
our surprise and pleasure that the streets of Moscow and other 
Soviet cities were reasonably safe for women and children, by 
night as well as by day ” 

- It would be improper to say that the educational systems of 
the United States, Britain or the Phihppines are responsible for 
the breakdown of social behaviour leading to such phenomena 
as the lack of safety in the streets of capitalist cities. Educationa- 
hsts in those countries are, as a rule, sincerely devoted to moral 
aims as well as scholarly standards, but ıt 1s the society as a whole, 
its principles and its composition of antagonistic classes, that 
thwarts the development of responsible catizenshap. The schools 
must play their part in the preparing of individuals to be pitted 
against other individuals in the great ‘success story’ of “getting 
to the top’ where only a few can stand, on top of the heads 
of the rest Racial or national prejudices and inequalities, from 
outside the classroom, destroy co-operation and brotherhood soon 
after childhood Exacerbating the social antagonisms 13 the edu- 
cative influence of such ‘ childrens hterature” as the ubiquitous 
‘camic books” with their great emphasis on violence, pornog- 
raphy and chauvinism, and television with its predominant 
theme of violence, cnme, warped relationships and anti-social 
behaviour. 
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Much of this indoctrinating maternal for the very young con- 
tains slander and grotesque falsehoods about the people and the 
leaders of the socialist countries, especially the Soviet Union The 
Cold War, with its anti-Communist crusades and its depiction 
of the Soviet Union as the enemy in an approaching World 
War III, heavily permeates the popular literature, the television 
programmes and the films of all the capitalist countries. Inflame 
matory anti-Soviet speeches by leading political and military fig- 
ures have been given constant publicity These have had ther 
effect on the young as well as on the adult part of the popula- 
tion. The young US soldiers in Vietnam who massacred entire 
villages—babies, women and the elderly as ‘ commies” and the 
enemy ’ had undergone such indoctrination from birth. Its effects 
are destructive of personality and of moral standards This u 
inconceivable in the Soviet Union 


FOSTERING A POSITIVE ATTITUDE 
TO PEACE 


For the adult American or Briton the press and other media 
(which also reaches Filipinos through US domination of the 
news agencies and culture) are little more than carry-overs of 
the juvenile ‘comic book specialising in sensational distortions 
of Soviet hfe or of statements by Soviet leaders, in elaborate 
falsehoods about Soviet subversion’ and alleged preparations 
for war and conquest, in wholesale fabrications about espionage, 
and 1h alarmist claims of menace in every Soviet fishing vessel 
on the seven seas, in every Soviet treaty or agreement, and in 
every Soviet peace proposal A propaganda of hate and provoca- 
tion permeates even the so-calied respectable’ press such as 
The New York T:mes or the London Times Obviously this sort 
of pictunsation of the Soviet Union and the other socialist coun- 
tries creates the worst possible climate for international relations 
and the most fertile soil for tensions and conflict to be developed. 
Lund stones of violence, detailed reports of crime or glamorising 
of criminals, defamatory attacks on leading figures—none of these 
are to-be found in the Soviet Union. Su og % G ti 
a The Soviet press and all other media, on the other hand, are 
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so sober and unsensational in their treatment of international 
affairs, including conflicts when they do occur, that capitalist 
journalists call them dull From Pravda, the Communist Party 
organ, and ZIzvestia the governmental voice, down through the 
considerable range of periodicals, the general tone 1s dignafied, 
restrained, factual, devoid of invective or provocative statements 
Editing of both newspapers and broadcasting 1s certainly selective 
but selectivity 1s aimed at minimising tension and conflict rather 
than inflaming ıt. 

Of course the Soviet press does not hesitate to call a spade 
a spade when the situation warrants, but at all times ıt serves 
the peace policy of the country The effect of this responsible 
press on the mentality and attitude of Soviet citizens can easily 
be imagined 

The Soviet press and other media conspicuously emphasise the 
positive and constructive acts, statements, agreements and tenden- 
cies in all countries and by all individuals and organisations, 
governments or groups, regardless of social systems Anything 
that serves or enhances the cause of peace and friendly relations 
is given featured treatment. International gatherings in which 
broad organisations play a part, reflecting mass feeling, are given 
much prominence Always the friendship of peoples, their com- 
mon interests and desires, are put to the fore, while differences 
and antagonisms are either muted or, where unavoidably men- 
tioned, are balanced by positive factors. The picture 1s altogether 
different in the West. 

For instance, at the time of the 30th anniversary of the end 
of the war against fascism, in 1975, which was observed hte- 
rally ın every street, home, factory, farm, publication and insti- 
tution in the Soviet Union, not on a single day but over a long 
period, The Financial Times in Britain, expressing the view of 
Western capitalist circles, published a critical article entitled 
‘Russia Remembers While the West Tries to Forget,” in which 
it deplored a Soviet proposal to send delegations of Soviet war 
veterans to West European countries to meet ther counter 
parts as part of steps toward detente and peaceful co-existence. 
The Financial Times implied that there was something smuster 
and menacing about keeping fresh the remembrance of the most 
brutal war of aggression ın history and its lessons, while there 
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was something noble and peace-loving about forgetting ıt and 
forgiving those who had caused 1t. 

Imperialism has its own reasons for wanting people to forget 
the horrors of the fascist war and to blur their memories of the 
origins of fascist militarism The most reactionary mpenahst m- 
terests still nourish the hope of a war to destroy the Soviet Union 
and the whole system of socialism, and want their people to 
support increasing arms budgets for the North Atlantic Treaty 
Orgamssation that continually holds preparatory exercises for an 
anti-Soviet conflict, one that would be infinitely more hornble 
in its nuclear devastation They want people to forget that the 
Soviet Union was their strongest and most dependable ally in 
struggle against fascism On the contrary, by often delicate steps 
that check or reverse the war-making and aggressive aims and 
efforts of imperialism, the Soviet Union helps create favourable 
conditions for peaceful policies to be continued 


FRIENDSHIP AS A WAY OF LIFE 


It 1s not possible to visit any part of the Soviet Union without 
encountering some evidence of its peace policy Along the rail- 
way hne that enters the country at Brest the traveller may see 
slogans marked out on hillsides or embankments with white- 
washed stones by the peasants on collective farms or by railway 
workers Peace to the World! or Peace and Friendship Among 
Peoples! In the cities the same slogans are in tall letters atop 
buildings, and there are great coloured murals of black, white, 
brown and yellow peoples hnked under banners of unity and 

ce 
— are not empty slogans but are translated into innu- 
merable forms of reality One of these 1 the Friendship Society 
There are now 78 Friendship Societies ın the Soviet Union, each 
established with a different country and having its replica in 
the country concerned The Union of Soviet Fnendship Societies 
maintains links with 135 countries. An ummense amount of work 
in fnendly people-to-people relations 1s carried on by the societies. 
~ The actmty of the US-Soviet Friendship Society an 1m- 
portant factor for peace and understanding in the United States, 
as the Bnitish-Soviet Friendship Society 1s m Britain, but in both 
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cases they are compelled to play somewhat of a vanguard pro- 
gressive role without official support and often meeting official 
hostility This ıs not the case in the Soviet Union, where the 
USSR-US Fnendship Society the USSR-British Friendship So- 
ciety, the USSR-Philippine Fnendship Society and all the others 
not only have state support and endorsement but have affiliation 
and membership from an astonishing cross-section of Soviet life In- 
deed, they are putting into practice a Constitutional provision, 
Article 69, which says It ıs the internationalist duty of cit- 
zens of the USSR to promote friendship and co-operation with 
peoples of other lands and help maintain and strengthen world 
peace ” 

While visiting the Bolshevik state farm near Serpukhov, south 
of Moscow, I discovered that it was affiliated to the USSR-Indo- 
nesian Fnendship Society and that this was not a mere formal- 
ity Indonesian delegations had visited the farm, part of a build- 
ing had been devoted to a friendship centre where literature 
and an exhibition on Indonesian hfe were kept. 

The same kind of tie with foreign countries 1s kept up by ın- 
numerable factories, farms, trade unions, institutions and other 
sectors of the Soviet population, which are affiliated members of 
the various Friendship Societies. Leading posts in the Societies 
are occupied by the most outstanding wniters, scientists, compos- 
ers, artists and other ranking figures All told, more than 50 
milion Soviet citizens take part in activities of the Societies 
which, ın addition to carrying on a vast array of exchanges with 
the various countnes, hold regular meetings, lectures, film shows 
and exhibitions, especially on national holidays or the birthdays 
of great persons in the countries concerned The USSR-China 
Friendship Society, for one example, has never ceased this actı- 
vity in the worst periods of strained relations between the two 
countries. 

Once my wife and I attended a programme at the Palace of 
Culture of the big VEF radio plant in Riga. It was put on by 
the workers in the plant for a large group of visitors from the 
German Democratic Republic, the VEF plant being affiliated 
to the USSR-GDR Fnendship Society The auditomnum was 
packed and it rang with enthusiastic friendly greetings, an ex- 
tremely warm occasion. 
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One can go anywhere in the Soviet Union, from the fishing 
villages of the remote north to the mountain herd stations of the 
Central Asian republics, and find Friendship Society members, 
active ones Every one of them, if asked, will say that he or 
she does this in the interests of peace, and of understanding 

In all the lexicon of anti-Soviet hate propaganda there 1 
nothing so absurd as the clam that the Soviet Union impedes 
human contact with other countnes, erects an “iron curtain,” of 
prevents people-to-people exchanges. Besides the flow of tounsts 
which nses with each year (37 million visiting the Soviet Union 
in 1975, and 25 milion Soviet citizens going to other countries 
an the same year), there 1s no other country in the world which 
plays host to so many delegations at every level and of every 
kind Among these guests there are as many dedicated conser- 
vatives as progressives, the Soviet Union being prepared to 
welcome, all visitors regardless of their ideology, provided 
they do not transgress Soviet law or behave ın an anti-social 
fashion. 

Guests in the Soviet Union, whatever their persuasion, are 
given prionty an all things. Friends of ours in Moscow have told 
us of waiting for years to see new ballets or other performances 
because foreign guests are given preference of seats, but they 
smile this away as part of their contribution to international good- 
will They regard it as a special form of hospitality 

The attention given to acts or steps of international understand- 
ing, friendship or co-operation has no equal in the capitalist 
countries involved Many Soviet cities are ‘twinned’ with cities 
of Western Europe, particularly cates that underwent similar 
destruction during World War II, with regular exchanges of del- 
egations and holding of joint commemorative events. This has 
been done mainly by Soviet initiative. 

Dunng July 1975 my wife and I were in Moscow when the 
Soviet-US space link-up occurred, the latching together of the 
Apollo and Soyuz spacecraft, It was a gala penod. The whole 
nation was glued to television screens, and the film of the joint 
manoeuvre was shown repeatedly for days afterward This was 
a memorable event of peaceful co-existence between the Soviet 
Union and the United States and ıt would be a good thing xf 
there were more of such joint ventures in bilateral co-operation. 
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REMEMBERING A WAR, 
TO PRESERVE THE PEACE 

As on no other issue, the Soviet Government, Party and people 
are as one in their sincerity for peace. One of the best demon- 
strations of this ıs the All-Union attitude toward the Great Pa- 
triouc War and its remembrance 

The Soviet Union frankly proclaims that ıt will never let its 
people forget the Great Patriotic War and its significance, and 
it strives to remind all other peoples as well In that fresh 
memory hes vigilance against threats to peace, a determination 
to maintain the strength that will make the enemies of socialism 
cease to plot its destruction, and an awareness of the need to 
keep world peace always in the forefront of all forms of Soviet 
international relations. 

In Soviet literature, films, the drama, television documenta- 
ries and exhibitions the Great Patnotic War continues, therefore, 
to be a major theme, inspinng what is probably the finest crea- 
tive work to emerge from the war ın any country It 1s creative 
work imbued above ali with humanism and with the tenderness 
and depth of human relations, as in socialism iteelf, 1t 1s people 
who matter 

Not surprisingly, httle of this work is made available to, au- 
diences in capitalist countries, where the war against fascism 
produced a hterature of cynicism typified by the novel Catch 22, 
or films in which over the years the fascist enemies become decent 
fellows in other uniforms who happen to be on the other side 
and who are now fellow NATO members 

The significant thing about all this Soviet attention to the 
Great Patriotic War 3s that it has not produced any milta- 
rist spirit among the people, but has instead mtensified the sen- 
timent for peace. The Soviet Army w a reliable defender of so- 
sialist achievements 

The tendencies in capitalist countnes for the army ranks to be 
a kind of catch-basin for the drop-out, the unemployable or the 
unemployed, often the lumpen element, and for a class line to 
be drawn between officers and enhsted men, are not present in 
the Soviet Union's Red Army which embodies the unity of work- 
ers, peasants and intellectuals and preserves its revolutionary 
character of being close to the people. 


Although the Soviet armed forces are targe and powerful, and 
although much productive capacity must be employed for equip- 
ping those armed forces with an abundance of advanced weapon- 
ry, there ıs no such thing as a “mulitary-industrial complex” ın 
the Soviet Union as exists im the leading capitalist powers as a 
Menacing factor dominating policies and governments in the US 
and Britain and other NATO countries. In those countnes a 
“muilitary-ndustrial complex” links the mulitary leaders with the 
millionaire private owners of big corporations that manufacture 
war matenals, and they combine to exert pressure for huge 
arms budgets that yield enormous profits on contracts for which 
intense ‘ lobbying” occurs. Generals who call for more arms 
spending by governments are part of the ‘ lobbies” and after 
retirement frequently become directors of the corporations which 
they serve while m umform 

A Soviet general may occupy a leading post but ıt 3 impossible 
for him to have a private tie with an industry supplying arms. 
All arms industries are publicly owned like the rest of industry; 
administered by the state, they can have no “lobbying” role, and 
are subordinated to the policies of peace and defence of socialism 
conducted by the Soviet Government. This 1s quite the opposite 
of militansm im the capitalist countries, where war-making poli- 
cses are formulated in the boardrooms of big monopolies in the 
interest of realising huge profits, and the government, carrying 
out the wishes of private enterprises, is pressured into pursuing 
aggressive militaristic foreign pohcies. 

In another sense too, there no ‘mulitary-industrial complex” 
operating in the Soviet Union or in Soviet society, this » in 
regard to the economy and to employment Capitalist economies, 
facing chronic conditions of crisis, actually depend upon arms 
budgets and military production to keep factories operating and 
workers employed It is well-known that the Third Resch in Ger» 
many “solved ’ ats great economie crisis of the early 1930s through 
the militanstic state of fascism, and that the same cruu in the 
United States and Britain was not overcome until World War 
II enabled vast armament programmes to be developed Since 
1945, particularly through the arms budgets associated with US 
aggressive wars in Asia and with the anti-Soviet North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation in Europe, the leading capitalist powers 
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have continued to rely on arms production to sustain their econ- 
omies, the constant cry being raised that factories would shut 
down and workers be unemployed if this were to end or be cur- 
tailed 

The Soviet economy does not at all work this way or have 
such crisis problems To defend socialism, the Soviet Union has 
been compelled to shift a large portion of its productive efforts 
into arms manufacture and to place millions of ıts worker and 
peasant citizens into the armed forces In the economic sense, 
there ıs no need for this, on the contrary, it detracts from and 
curtails the building of socialism ın its natural peaceful way and 
the achievement of higher goals in the five-year plans 
A cutting of the arms budget and a reduction of armed forces 
that would flow from the firm realisation of world peace would 
Not cause crisis or unemployment ın the Soviet Union but would 
be welcomed as enabling an expansion of productive industry and 
of construction and a release of able workers for the growing 
economy There are capitalist policy-makers who argue that cold 
war and international tension should be maintained precisely to 
keep the Soviet Union from full peaceful utilisation of 1ts poten- 
tial 

In its peace policy and ın its efforts to bring about and en- 
large detente, the Soviet Union takes account of the precarious 
economic situation in the leading capitalist countries and of the 
efforts of their crisis on the masses of people who hve in them. 
Consequently, as part of peaceful co-existence, ıt urges greatly 
expanded trade and other economic relations by those countries 
with the Soviet Union and the rest of the socialist part of the 
world which would help ensure employment of workers m m- 
dustries associated with such peaceful exchanges 

All these aspects for the Soviet peace policy are fully under- 
stood by the Soviet people, who are imbued with a mentality of 
building for a future of peace and of happiness associated with 
peace. 


Chapter IX 
A CHARTER FOR MATURE SOCIALISM 


Dunng the first week of November 1977 I had the good for- 
tune to be ın Moscow to observe a remarkable, historic occasion 
the celebration of the 60th anniversary of the October Revolution, 
The city was a colourful sea of decoration, red flags, great ban- 
ners with triumphant slogans and illustrations, lamp-posts hung 
for miles with stars and other symbols of Soviet power, vari- 
coloured hghts strung everywhere, outlining huge pageants of the 
Revolution and of socialist construction on buildings. When the 
hghting effects were switched on, on the evening of Novem- 
ber 7, the people, who had a four-day holiday, poured into the 
streets, most of which were closed to vehicular traffic, and in 
the frosty open air Moscow became a vast scene of festivity, hit 
from above by cascading fireworks launched from innumerable 
points about the city 
« Standing m Red Square earlier that day, I watched the people 
parading m celebration Each time I have witnessed such an oc- 
casion I have been fascinated less by the mihtary display that 
begins the parade, lasting bess than an hour, than by the “peo- 
ple s demonstration” that follows, the endless mass of people that 
pours into and across the Square for hours, bearing immense 
complex floats or displays of socialist achievements, placards, 
banners, flowers, pictures. It passes like a vivid panorama of 
what socialism means to those who participate in the building 
of it. 

I walked out into the streets beyond the Square where the 
thronged demonstrators had formed up, city district by city dis- 
trict. What mpressed me as much as the massed effect these peo» 
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ple created ın the Square itself were their individual attitudes 
when seen close up Among both marchers and those waiting 
their turn there was laughter, joking friends calling to friends 
and waving bursts of singing singly and in chorus, music from 
guitars, accordions and other instruments, even dancing ın and 
out of the ranks An air of great happiness and enjoyment per- 
meated the multitude It was ın every sense a celebration. 

A few days earlier I had been in the Kremlin Palace of Con- 
gresses to hear the anniversary address by Leonid Brezhnev, and 
the speeches of greeting to the Soviet people delivered by 
representatives of the working people from nearly one hundred 
countries. As so many times before, I had the feeling that I 
did not sit there as a stranger, a foreigner, but as a brother, 
linked by tangible fraternal ties with the Soviet people around 
me. 

These members of the Supreme Soviet and of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party presented a different scene 
than the paintings one sees of the crowded chambers of the rev- 
olutionary Soviets in 1917 and 1918—workers, peasants, sol- 
diers and sailors from the front in uniform jamming the ausles 
and the window casements in excited discussion on the creation 
of the new society Here in 1977 the scene was not one of order 
emerging out of disorder, but was one of accomplishment and 
prospenty, of dignity ansing from a job well-done. These Soviet 
people, men and women, young and old were the embodiment 
of well-being, proud and confident. Walking among them in the 
antermussions, I noted how many of them wore the gold-starred 
medal of Hero of Socialist Labour, or other awards for hard 
work in the construction of socialian, and noted the military men 
with massed mbbons won in the defence of the socialist system. 
One could read in the seamed faces of the older ones the effort 
that had gone mto the successful completion of nine five-year 
plans and into the almost unbelievable struggle that defeated fas 
tst aggression and rebuilt a country laid waste by it. Dunng the 
proceedings occurred that moving feature that ts a part of most 
Soviet celebrations—the sudden influx of masses of Young 
Pioneers, and then of Young Communist Leagers, who pack the 
aisles and the stage and proclaim their readiness to take up the 
tasks of building the next stage on the road to Communism. 
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Said Leonid Brezhnev, reviewing sıx decades of socialist con- 
struction’ 

“Those unforgettable days in October shook the entire world 
A new epoch, the epoch of the worlds revolutionary rebirth, 
the epoch of transition to socialism and communism, was usher- 
ed in It opened the road along which hundreds of milions of 
peoples are marching today and upon which the whole of man- 
kind 1s destined to embark 

‘We were the first. And things had not been easy for us We 
had to stand firm while being encircled by hostile forces We 
had to break the shackles of centuries-old backwardness We had 
to overcome the enormous force of historical inertia and learn 
to live in accordance with new principles—the principles of col- 
lectivism. 

“And today, as we sum up the main result of sıx decades of 
struggle and work, we can say with pnde We have held our 
ground, we have stood fast and won ” 

He went on 

“A developed socialist society, the result of the historic, crea- 
tive work of the Soviet people, has been built,  e-asts and u 
being perfected 

‘Honour and glory to the Soviet people, to the people who 
have been victorious!” 

It was imposmble to be ın Moscow on that occasion without 
being aware of the enthusiasm that had been generated among 
the celebrating people, the victorious people I had travelled 
enough in the Soviet Union to know that ıt was being duplica- 
ted ın every city town and village across the vast expanse of the 
fifteen socialist republics 

Of course, holidays are enjoyed, and in the anti-Soviet propar 
ganda that appeared an the United States, Britain and other 
capitalist countries at the ume, endeavouring to distract attention 
from the ugnificance of the 60th anniversary, there were attempts 
to claim that the people were merely being entertained with 
“bread and circuses” in the manner of the Roman emperors 

The Soviet people, however, had been actively participating 
on a mass scale in the most important event of 1977. the prepa- 
ration and adoptioa of the new Soviet Constitution. 

No major law is adopted ın the Soviet Union without being 
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submitted for discussion to the people Legislation 1s not just the 
province of the elected deputies Draft laws go down to the 
people s organisations and to their local organs, to be subjected 
to minute examination for criticisms, proposals and suggestions 
Most of all has this been true of the supreme law of the land, 
the Constitution 

Throughout 1977 the draft Constitution was the main topic 
of discussion up and down the length and breadth of the Soviet 
Union It dominated the columns of the press that gave full cov- 
erage to the views being expressed On July 30, for example, 
all Soviet papers printed the report of the Constitution Commus- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet on the progress of the discussion. Said 
the report. 

‘The draft Constitution 1s being discussed on a wide scale 
among work collectives and at places of residence of citizens 
More than 650,000 meetings attended by 57,000,000 working 
people had been held by July 20” 

The Constitution Commission said that ıt had received by 
then 67,000 letters “contaiing evaluations of the draft Consti- 
tution and suggestions for its text”, It mdicated that the Fun» 
damental Law of the Soviet Union would embody “the collective 
intellect and the collective experience of millions.” 

Pravda said on October 4 that ıt alone had recerved 30,510 
letters on the Constitution, of which ıt had published 1,256 in a 
four-month period The letters, said Pravda, came from workers, 
collective farmers, scientists engineers, teachers, doctors, stu- 
dents of colleges and secondary schools, servicemen and pension- 
ers. 

By the time the country-wide discussions had been concluded 
by October, four out of every five adult citizens had expressed 
their views on the new Constitution Over 180,000 letters from 
citizens had been sent to the Commission, to other government 
bodies, or to the press Out of these had come 400,000 proposals 
for improving or clanfying the draft document 
- It is obvious from this that the shaping of the new Soviet Con- 
stitution was in itself á demonstration of the expanding socialist 
democracy that this fundamental law reinforces As a consequence 
of the mass discussion of the draft document and of the enorm- 
ous number of proposals submitted, all of which were careful- 
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ly considered by the Commussion, 118 out of the 173 articles in 
the Constitution that was submitted to the people were amen- 
ded, and one new article was added 

Commented Leonid Brezhnev, in his summary of the Consti- 
tution-making process 

“So, when we say that the actual maker of the Constitution 1s 
the whole Soviet people, it is not an exaggeration, not just a fine- 
sounding phrase It is a fact And it shows that in our country 
we do not have alienation of the working people from political 
power, that the masses’ distrust of everything to do with the state, 
that eternal feature of exploitative society, has been 
completely overcome.” 

Since the October Revolution the Soviet people have had four 
Constitutions. Each has served a different stage in the develop- 
ment of socialist society and of socialist democracy The first 
Constitution, adopted in 1918, formed mto state law the revolu- 
tionary transformation from a capitalist to a socialist-onented 
society, and the establishment of Soviet power It was a transi- 
tional document that recognised the revolutionary struggle that 
was still sharply in progress, that put limits on the rights of ex- 
ploiter sections of the population that remained m being, and 
that gave special rights to the working class 

After the formation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
in 1922, resulting from the full carrying-out of the principle of 
national self-determination and the voluntary union of the vanous 
national republics that had been created a new Constitution was 
adopted in January 1924, defining the nghts of the peoples and 
the republics This Constitution however, still reflected the 
transitional need for the dictatorship of the proletanat to exprop- 
nate and to restrict the exploiter elements, 

I was just developing in the United States, my awareness of 
the Soviet Union and of the meaning of the October Revolution 
and of socialism when the third Constitution was formally adop- 
ted in December 1936 I remember the mpression made upon 
me by a reading of the text of that Constitution which, ın a time 
of vast suffering and deprivation m my own country due to the 
great capitalist depression of the 1930s, gave Soviet citizens the 
right to work to rest, to leisure, to education to care in old age: 
That 1936 Constitution was a great historical landmark that 
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proclamed the tmumph of socialism in the Soviet Union, the 
completion of the transition from capitalism to the new society 
It also announced that no more exploiters or exploiting classes 
existed in the Soviet Union, and therefore extended equal nghts 
to everyone, without restriction 

The question might be asked as to why ıt a necessary for a 
country that has had no change ın its form of government to adopt 
a new Constitution so frequently Even the 41 years that elapsed 
between the 1936 Constitution and that of 1977 ıs a relatively 
short span ın companson to the nearly 200 years of the essential- 
ly unchanged United States Constitution or to the “unwmitten 
Constitution” of Great Britain that 1s made up of a body of law 
dating back to the middle ages New Constitutions haven’t been 
adopted in the United States or Great Britain in that time. Why 
in the Soviet Union? 

To that question the answer 18 simple profound changes have 
been occurring in the Soviet Union as socialism has developed, 
and these are enabling the constant expansion of the nghts and 
benefits for people, mghts and benefits that can be recognised in 
law In 1936 a socialist system had just been consohdated and had 
B long way to go to raise high the material well-being of the 
people, but ın 1977 a mature socialist society had been attained, 
with a tremendous enhancement of the matenal and social cir- 
cumstances of the people 

In the intervening years the very social composition of the 
country had changed. Between 1936 and 1977 the Soviet working 
class expanded from one-third of the population to two-thirds, 
and it has become a highly educated and trained working class 
with a high degree of technical proficiency and of all-round 
culture For the agricultural workers and collective farm peas- 
antry the changes have been equally great, with an accelerating 
elimination of the differences between urban and rural life Fur- 
thermore, the different stages of development of the national re- 
publics, which were still very marked in 1936, have been evened 
out, those that were more backward having drawn abreast of 
the more advanced, with the latter’s aid. 

These great social changes have been inscribed in the way m 
which the Soviet Union 18 defined in the new Constitution. The 
1936 Constitution, ın its Article I, said that “The Union of 
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Soviet Sociahst Republics shall be a socialut state of workers 
and peasants.” In the 1977 Constitution, however, the definition 
18 greatly broadened, in Article I “The Union of Soviet Soctalist 
Republics es a socialist state of the whole people, expressing the 
will and interests of the workers, peasants, and intelligentsa, the 
working people of all the nations and nationalities of the coun- 
try” (My itahcs—WP ) 

These changes have been made possible, in the first place, by 
the enormous growth in the Soviet economy Under socialism, 
material development enriches not only the material conditions 
of life of the people, but leads to an expansion of their rights 
and freedoms. A number of new nghts and freedoms thus ap- 
pear in the 1977 Constitution—the nght to housing, and to 
the enjoyment of cultural benefits, the freedom of scientific, tech- 
nical and artistic work—-which are associated with the capacity 
of the society to produce the means through which these can be 
exercised 

Of far-reaching significance, too, are the newly-defined rights 
of individuals to participate in the management of state and pub- 
hc affairs, and to make proposals and to criticise the manage- 
ment of state and public organisations. It ıs to be noted that 
these new Constitutional features were being discussed by the 
Soviet people and adopted precisely at the time when anti-So- 
viet propaganda ın the capitalist West was trying to create an 
impression that the Soviet people do not enjoy democracy 

The new 1977 Soviet Constitution goes further than its pre- 
decessors in another ım t respect ıt stresses the fact that 
socialism in the Sarak mhas matured tothe pant wher 
1t can already undertake~ e ction of the next great stage 
in the society’s development. This È stated in the preamble 

‘Developed socialist sociefy 14.a natural, logical stage on the 
road fta, Communism. ro 

ſgupreme goal of he® Soviet state 1s the building of a 
classldse communist soctety* sf which there will be public, com- 
munist self-government. The main aims of the people’s socialist 
state are to lay the material and technical foundation of com- 
munism, tó perfect socialist social relations and transform them 
into communist relations, to mould the citizen of communist s0- 
ciety, to raise the people s ving and cultural standards, to safe- 
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guard the country’s security, and to further the consolidation of 
peace and development of international cooperation 

When I was witnessing the discussions and adoption of the 
new Constitution, this charter for mature socialism what came 
into my view was the emerging communist society that in many 
ways is now being shaped 

Visiting in Moscow in November 1977, observing the enthu- 
siasm with which the people were celebrating their 60th an- 
niversary of Soviet power, I remembered all that I had seen and 
studied in the Soviet Union in many visits spread over the 
years, I thought about the decades of my own fraternal relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union and of my participation ın common 
cause with the Soviet people for the advancement of mankind 
For me, too, it was a celebration, of the decades of hope and 
confidence that the Soviet Union has given me, and of the 
tremendous changes wrought by its existence in the world that 
I have known 
- I walked among the celebrating Soviet citizens and felt proud 
to be a fnend and brother of the builders of a new world. 
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